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CHAPTER I. 

EDWARD, BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

«We must, all die, and not the old alone, 
The young haye no exemption from that doom." 

The chill of death reigned over the Episcopal 

Palace at Blankhampton, the awe of a great change 

had fallen over the old city. For on the previoas 

day, Edward, by Divine Providence, Lord Bishop of 

the Diocese, had been carried to his last long home 

in the Cloisters of his Cathedral Church. 

The townsfolk had scarce as yet begun to wonder 

who would be the new Bishop. They were full of 

the quiet scholarly graces of the departed prelate — 

they had forgotten how often they had blamed him 

for not having been more prominent among them, 

for being so gentle, so full of humility and all those 

meek qualities which, as a kind of sop to our con* 

sciences, we make a point of attributing to Christ, 

and which almost universally we utterly despise in 

the man I Yes, they had forgotten all the irritations, 

the petty irritations of the past ; their spiritual head, 

sanctified by great suffering, had become to them a 

dear saint in glory, whose blameless life among them 

1 



2 THE OTHER MANS WIFE, 

would be a bright beacon to guide them on that 
dark road which we must all tread one day. 

Perhaps there is no irony so caustic as the irony 
of events I A great spiritual lord was looming in 
the distance, the not far distance, who would be in 
most things what the good folk of Blankhampton 
had wished in him who had just left them ; a big 
heavy-jowled man of great dignity of bearing, pon- 
derous and arrogant, a patron of Christianity rather 
than a servant of Christ ; a man who would make a 
rule of being prominent among his people, who 
would be their superior in things of earth as well as 
in things of heaven, a man who would seldom try to 
be aflFable and if he did would invariably make all be- 
holders wish fervently that he would not, a man of 
the world worldly, a Bishop of Society, not the 
society of his own See but that portion of the world 
which is called the " Upper Ten Thousand," and is 
commonly spelt with a capital S. 

As yet, however, Blankhampton was untroubled 
by the personal attributes of Bishops still to come ; it 
mourned him who was just gone, and over the Palace 
where he had held gentle sway during nearly fifteen 
happy and peaceful years there still hung the dim 
shadow of his departed presence, a cloud of mourn- 
ing and woe. 

It was not generally known that Bishop Trevor, as 
already they had begun to call him, had a very 
romantic history. The little world of Blankhampton 
knew that he had been called early to the dignity 
of the Bench, that he had married a lady of title 
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immediately on his taking up his new ofiace, a 
lady who had once been beautiful and young but 
who was then some five or six and thirty years 
old. They had seemed very happy together and 
after two years Lady Constance bore her lord a son, 
and in giving birth to the child her own meek 
and gentle life had slipped away. 

The child flourished and throve apace ; the nurse 
who had charge of him was in time succeeded by a 
governess and the governess by a tutor, and when 
Jack Trevor was a little over twelve years old the 
Bishop, after many months of intense suffering, died, 
and no other mistress had ever come to take the 
place of the gentle middle - aged bride who had 
come home to the Palace nearly fifteen years before. 

So much did Blankhampton know of the matter 

but no more. They did not know that many and 

many a year agone a son of the then Lord Trevor had 

married for love and in defiance of his father, and 

that their Bishop was the only child of that marriage 

— that he lived in poverty and educated his only son 

no one knew how; that Edward Trevor had won 

scholarships as a boy, had worked himself through a 

'Varsity career without costing his father a penny 

beyond his modest tailor's bill, that he had worked 

on from point to point until he became head master 

of a great public school, and that as a young man he 

had met and worshipped her who afterwards became 

his wife, and dared not ask her to marry him, partly 

because he had his own parents to support in their 

older years and partly because Lady Constance's 

1* 
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people were such as would not willingly hear of their 
loveliest daughter marrying into what for her posi- 
tion would be dire poverty. 

Yet Lady Constance had given all her heart to the 
straight-limbed gentle-eyed young parson, who had 
never set eyes on the head of his house or seen the 
home of his ancestors, and one gay or lordly lover 
after another went sadly away with *no' for an 
answer, and all the best years of her life went by 
waiting for what she had no hope might ever come 
to pass. Dear, dear, what tender romances there are 
sometimes in lives that seem to the outer world 
both common-place and uneventful. It happened 
one fair June morning that Lady Constance had 
been driving with her mother. They had been to 
see her youngest married sister — they were all mar- 
ried except Constance — and my lady, the Countess, 
had been expatiating on the way home on the 
singularity of Constance remaining so long a spin- 
ster. " I cannot tell how it is, Connie," she said, 
" you must have been hard to please — Margaret will 
not compare with you for an instant and she never 
was half so agreeable or so sweet-tempered, and yet 
she is the Marchioness of Ormsby and you are 
Constance Gascoigne yet." 

" I suppose I was hard to please, dear Mother," 
answered Lady Constance, smiling softly as her 
heart flew to a great public school which she had 
never seen — where he ruled supreme. 

** Not but that I should miss you dreadfully, 
Connie," my lady went on tenderly, ** but I don't 
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like to see Margaret's little airs and graces 
and " 

"Never mind, dear Mother," said the other 
smiling broadly now. 

They reached home a moment later, a handsome 
house in Grosvenor Square, and a tall servant in 
livery came to meet them. 

" There is a gentleman, my lady," he said^-" the 
Bishop of Blankhampton — he asked for Lady Con- 
stance." 

" I will go to him — " said Lady Constance. " I 
daresay it is about the Home of Best. You'll 
come, won't you, Mother ? " 

" Presently dear. Carry my books into the library, 
James." 

The daughter went upstairs and the mother went 
into the library. 

" Shall I lay another cover for lunch, my lady ? " 
James enquired. 

*' I think not, James. We don't know the Bishop 
of Blankhampton." 

" Pardon me, my lady," James answered, " but 
he has been here several times. He used to be 
Dr. Trevor." 

" Dr. Trevor " and then her ladyship sat down 

and stared at the servant with all her eyes — " the 

Bishop of Eealiy, James, you have surprised 

me. Certainly another cover must be laid. He 
will probably stay to luncheon." 

And when she was left alone. Lady Gascoigne 
knew both past and present as clearly as if she bad 
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been Dr. Trevor himself —she knew why so many 
men who had loved her beautiful daughter had 
ridden away hopeless and disappointed, she saw it 
all plainly enough now and she went straight past 
the boudoir door to her own room and never put in 
an appearance until the lunch-bell rang. 

Meantime Lady Constance had gone unsus- 
piciously to her visitor and found, instead of a 
portly old Bishop, an eager eyed broad shouldered 
man who held out two trembling hands and came to 
meet her with two eager words upon his lips — 
" My darling — my darling," and for answer Lady 
Constance went to him without any pretence of 
shyness, like a child to its mother. 

" I did not know who it was," she said, with a 
gladdening in her voice. 

And by and bye when her ladyship came in, which 
she did with outstretched hand. Lady Constance 
cried, " Mother, you knew ! " 

" James told me," she answered, and then she 
looked rather hard, at her daughter and held out 
her hand. 

" I am so happy. Mother," Lady Constance whis- 
pered with a blush. 

*' Lady Grascoigne — ^" began the Bishop, when she 
stopped him. 

" You need say nothing — I see it all," she said. 
" You shall talk to Lord Gascoigne presently. Will 
you give me your arm down the stairs ? " 

It was not usual for them to go down with cere- 
mony at that hour, and Lady Gascoigne never felt the 
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need of an arm at any time, but during the few 
steps they took together, the Bishop understood 
that it was all right and that his new honours had 
made the way smooth and easy for him. 

And the Bishop gave the intelligent James a 
couple of sovereigns before he left, the house, to the 
further enlightenment of that functionary. 

Well in due time they were married and the bride 
went down to Blankhampton. I do not know what 
the good folk there had expected or desired, but 
Lady Constance Trevor did not impress herself very 
much upon them. Perhaps she did not try to do 
so. Anyway, it is certain that when she slipped 
quietly out of life nobody seemed to think that an 
irreparable loss had fallen upon the Bishop — they 
thought it was a pity that the baby, poor little 
thing, had not gone too, and they made sure that 
the bereaved husband would marry again when the 
year was over, and if they did not say it, they most 
of them thought that it was to be hoped he would 
marry a more energetic woman next time. 

But they knew nothing of a terrible hour when 
the gentle Bishop had knelt beside his dying wife's 
bed, when he had watched the life that was all the 
world to him, quickly ebbing away, " Conty, Conty " 
— he had always called her Conty — *^ don't leave 
me — don't leave me," he cried. 

" Dear Eddy," she answered, " I think I have to 
go " — it was, oh I such a faint faint voice — " But I'll 
wait in Heaven for you and — and — ^you'll have the 
child." 
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** I'll come as you leave me, Conty," cried the 
poor Bishop in an agony of grief, with the tears 
streaming down his face. 

'^ That is in your hands, darling," she said ten- 
derly. 

It was soon over after that, and Blankhampton 
waited and waited for a new mistress to reign at the 
Palace, waited and waited in vain ; no other woman 
ever came to supplant the love of his youth, the 
dear wife of his days of success, and Edward, Lord 
Bishop of Blankhampton, as he had promised went, 
when his time came, to seek his Conty in the 
other world, as she had left him in this one. 



CHAPTER 11. 

GIRL AND BOY. 
•* A boy's will is the wind's wilL" 

Sunday came and went ! An immense congregation 
gathered in the Parish — as the Cathedral is familiarly 
called in Blankhampton — to do the last honours to 
the dead Bishop, and to listen to the address of 
eulogy which was given by the Dean. 

In one corner of the Palace pew sat Lady Gas- 
coigne — the Countess Dowager now — weeping 
copiously, as much out of genuine aflfection for him 
who was gone as for the painful remembrances of 
her dear lost daughter which the past week had 
brought back to her. And in the other comer — his 
accustomed place — sat young Grascoigne Trevor, more 
commonly l^nown as " Jack." 
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That service was a terrible ordeal for the boy ! 
He was only thirteen years old, and the pew appor- 
tioned to the Palace was like the corresponding one 
belonging to the Deanery, so prominently placed 
that its occupants were the observed of all observers. 
Every sob that escaped his grandmother's lips tore 
his heart afresh with an agony that was almost past 
bearing. But on both sides he had come of a proud 
stock, he had inherited the blood which can go to the 
stake with a smile and will accept triumph or ruin 
without so much as the quiver of a single muscle. 
He could not keep back the tears which would force 
their way from under his unwilling eye-lids, but he 
would have died before he would have lifted a hand 
to wipe them away ! 

And when all was over he had to face the ordeal 
of passing down the crowded nave between the 
ranks of eager spectators, each one seeming more 
anxious than another to get a good look at the 
Countess and the Bishop's only son. What do you 
say, my Reader ? That you don't believe that any 
one would linger at such a time to gaze at the fresh 
grief of the newly bereaved ! Well, all I can say is 
that young Jack Trevor knew Blankhampton better 
than you do ! He, poor boy, re-called clearly enough, 
the time two years before when the old Dean had 
died, when the people in their anxiety to miss 
nothing of such a raree-show as three heart-broken 
girls, had not hesitated to climb the three steps 
which led to the Deanery pew and hang on to the 
door so as to get a really satisfying look at the 
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Bobbing crape-shrouded figures still kneeling with 
their faces hidden in their hands ! 

So Jack knew well enough that there was no 
escape for him, and he gave his slight young arm to 
his grandmother and passed steadily through the 
throng of people, his face pale as death, his eyes 
dimmed with tears, yet with his head well up in air, 
a boy with the heart of a man ! 

The Bishop had left his son to the guardianship 
of his uncle. Lord Gascoigne, coupled with a wish 
that he should spend as much time with his grand- 
mother. Lady Gascoigne, as that lady and Jack 
himself should wish. 

*' I should like him to be as much with you as 
possible," he had said to Lady Gascoigne the week 
before his death. " He is a good boy, very brave 
and truthful, and I don't think you will find him 
much trouble." 

" Edward," said the old Countess steadily, ** Jack 
is the very light of my old age — my Connie's boy 
whom she hardly saw. As you say, he is brave and 
truthful ; but if he were not — ^if he were horrid, as 
many boys of his age are, I would still carry out 
all your wishes if only out of my gratitude to you 
for having been the best of husbands to my girl and 
for never having put another woman in her place." 

" I never thought of it," he said. 

" But," persisted the old lady, " many men would 
have thought of it, most men would have thought 
of it, for after a wife like Connie, you must have 
been often lonely and wretched. Many a man 
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would have married again because the empty life 
was too grievous to bear." 

"I never thought of it," repeated the Bishop 
simply, and even then he did not tell her of that 
last sad promise he had made his Conty ; that was a 
thing between him and her too sacred to repeat even 
to her mother. 

Well, Lady Grascoigne and Jack went back to the 
Palace and tried to eat a miserable meal, which 
ended in the old Countess going off to her own room 
to keep quiet until time for the afternoon service at 
the Parish, and Jack forlorn and wretched, not 
liking to go to the stables, as was usual with him 
after luncheon on Sundays, found himself somehow 
walking slowly and aimlessly through the West 
Garden. 

Now the West Garden was one of the prettiest 
bits about the Palace ! Jack's mother had loved it, 
and the Bishop had been accustomed to spend 
many hours pacing slowly up and down its neatly- 
kept pathways thinking out his sermons and his 
addresses to the young — ^thinking often too of her 
who had so often walked there hand in hand with 
him. So Jack, hallowed by thoughts of him for 
whom his grief was yet fresh, found himself walking 
among the bright-hued flower beds towards the bank 
of the river. And as he walked a voice called to 
him softly — 

« Jack," it said— « Jack.** 

Jack Trevor quickened his footsteps as he heard 
it. " Is it you, Ethel ? " he answered. 
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The garden at this point ended in a narrow 
shubbery, which in its turn led into a strip of 
meadow-land which ran to the bank of the river. 
A little wooden gate led from this shrubbery to the 
meadow, and at this gate when Jack reached it he 
found the owner of the voice standing. 

" Oh ! Jack dear/' she cried, " I wanted so to see 
you — I did write. We are so sorry, Jack, so sorry 
all of us. And I was in the Parish this morning, 
Jack, and I cried all the time." 

" Let's go and sit on the bank, Ethel," said Jack 
holding out his hand. 

So together they went. Jack and his friend Ethel, 
and sat down on the river's bank in the bright 
August sunshine, and as Jack sat with his hand in 
her*s — not because they were by way of being sweet- 
hearts or in the habit of showing endearments 
towards one another, but only and solely because 
Jack was in trouble — he began in some indefinable 
way to be comforted. His grandmother had tried 
with all her heart to comfort him, it is true, 
but with indifferent success, for every tear and sob 
that escaped her ladyship had only seemed to rive 
the heart of the boy more cruelly. Lady Grascoigne 
was big, and so — so sloppy, yes, I know it's a vulgar 
word, yet nothing else seems to express her so well. 
Her tears were so ready to flow, her tongue was 
incessant, her reminiscences agonising. Ethel was 
different, she was so gentle and so pretty, she had 
known the JBishop ever so much better than his 
mother-in-law had done. She mourned for him with 
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all her true and tender childish heart, yet tears did 
not have the effect of flurrying her whole face as 
always happened with Lady Gascoigne — tears only 
made her eyes look like forget-me-nots after a 
shower of rain. 

" Mother says, Jack," said Ethel presently ** that 
you will be going away from the Palace now." 

" Yes. I am going to live with my grandmother, ' 
he answered. 

«' In London ? " 

« Yes." 

*'Will you never come back to Blankhampton 
again ? " 

** Oh ! yes, some day." It was a subject on which 
just then Jack was very loth to enter ; but if the very 
young are good comforters, sometimes they prove 
themselves unconscious inquisitors of the first 
degree. All unconsciously Ethel went on. 

" When do you think, Jack ? " 

** I don't know. I shall come back when I have 
a chance. I should have had to go next month in 
any case." 

"Yes," Ethel sighed — "Boys do have to go to 
school — but I missed you awfully last year ; and I 
shall miss you now, I know." 

" You will have Mary Bamfylde " he began. 

•* Yes — but Mary Bamfylde likes dolla^^ with con- 
temptuous emphasis on the word, " and she screams 
if she sees a rat, and a wasp sends her out of her 
mind. She doesn't know how to bait a fish-hook 
nor climb a tree nor— nor anything ! " 
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" Oh ! well, Mary is a duflfer, there's no doubt 
about it," Jack said in a tone of quiet conviction — 
•* There's Dolly Tennent — she's no good, she's such a 
mean little thing ; and there is Lucy Vivian, she 
isn't much better. Well really, Ethel, unless you can 
put up with the Lawrences, I don't see what you 
will do." 

** I can't bear the Lawrences," cried Ethel. 

"They'll be better than nothing," said Jack — 
** and when I get my holidays perhaps Mrs. Mor- 
daunt will ask me down here — and I'll tell you what 
I'll do, Ethel, I'll ask Granny to invite you to stay 
with us in London or wherever we are." 

« WiU you, Jack ? Oh ! that will be lovely. I 
know Mother will ask you down here — I'll get her 
to ask Lady Crascoigne before she goes. I know she 
will." 

So in hushed yet eager voices, the two children 
laid their plans for the future, and presently a ser- 
vant came in search of Ethel. 

"Miss Ethel," he said, breaking in upon their talk 
— " the mistress has gone to get ready for service." 

"Yes. I'll come in James, thank you," Ethel 
answered — she was a very polite little soul, whom 
the servants about the Clifie worshipped. " Are you 
going to service. Jack ? " she asked as James turned 
away. 

" Oh ! yes." 

" Is Lady Gascoigne going ? " 

" Yes — at least I believe so.** 

Ethel pressed a little nearer to him* " Jack," she 
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said in an awed voice — "Wasn't it atc;ful this 
morning?" 

Jack could not help shivering in spite of the 
bright sunshine which was streaming down upon 
them. ** Yes, it was — ^horrible," he answered. 

" People think it interesting to see any one in 
trouble," said Ethel, with unconscious irony — " and 
instead of looking the other way, as they ought to, 
they stare as if it was a peep-show." 

" Yes," said Jack. 

There was a moment's silence — already they were 
walking along the pathway running through the 
shrubbery which divided the Palace grounds from 
the gardens of the Cliflfe, and as they reached the 
little gate through which James had just passed, 
Jack turned to his little friend. ** Ethel," he said 
— " look here — I'm going to leave you my bull- 
pup." 

The ready tears began to fill the child's lovely 
eyes. "Oh! Jack," she cried — ^then by a sudden 
impulse she flung her arms about him and held up 
her sweet little face to his. " Dear, dear Jack,^' she 
said — " but won't you want him dreadfully for your- 
self?" 

" Yes. I daresay I shall,'* Jack answered with a 
boy's delightful candour — " but Crummies is very 
fond of you and he'll be happier down here than he 
would be in London." 

«* Jack," said Ethel, ** I will take care of Crummies 
for ever." 

If Jack Trevor had been ten years older he would 
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have had a tender little remark to make then— 
"Happy Crummies" or something of that kind; 
as it was he rather roughly — for him — disengaged 
himself from the tender clasp of the clinging arms, 
and tore himself away with all a boy's aversion to 
anything approaching to a scene. 

" Oh ! I daresay Crummies won't mind, he'll get a 
very good time," he said gruffly, then went back to 
the Palace through the shrubbery and the West 
Garden, winking hard to keep the tears which would 
come into his eyes, from falling. 

When he reached the house he found the carriage 
at the door and Lady Gascoigne just coming down 
the stairs, looking oh ! so large and so hot in her 
voluminous crape -laden garments that the boy's 
heart fairly sank within him at the prospect of sitting 
through another service at the Parish. 

However, happily the afternoon service at the 
Parish is not a very long one — just the evensong 
and an anthem, and while his grandmother was 
settling herself in the carriage. Jack had time to run 
upstairs and dash some cold water into his wash- 
basin, into which he plunged his quivering face. A 
good rub with a rough towel made him look almost 
himself again, and in two minutes he had brushed 
his fair hair into a smooth wave across his head and 
was downstairs again. 

And the Parish was fuller than it had been in 
the morning even; men and women were standing 
three deep in the broad centre aisle, and in groups 
about the comers of the stately old pew?3 and as 
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soon as Lady Gascoigne and Jack were seated, a 
verger came to ask in an agonized whisper whether 
he might fill up the remaining stalls in their pew 
as usual ? Lady Gascoigne assented, of course — she 
had a heavy crape veil behind which to hide her 
tears — and immediately three smart young soldiers 
were put between her and Jack. Jack was thankful. 
He knew them all, had seen them at his father's 
table several times and he knew that they would 
not stare at him unmercifully as three women would 
have done. 

However, the service passed off better than 
might have been expected. Lady Gascoigne did 
not begin to weep until the anthem began ; even 
then she only wept softly and noiselessly. 

" The souls of the righteous are in the hands of God, and there 
shall no torment touch them. 
In the sight of the unwise they seem to die : and their departure 
is tdken for misery, but they are in peace." 

Then followed Spohr's " Blest are the departed," 
and then the congregation subsided into their seats 
while the offertory was collected. In less than ten 
minutes after that Jack was leading his grand- 
mother through the crowd once more, and the 
dreadful day of public suffering was over. 

Looking back in after years, Jack Trevor always 

declared that his real boyhood ended on that day, 

that he then became a man in reality although he had 

but the form of a boy. In truth at that time he 

was his grandmother's chief stay and comfort. And 

it was well that it was so ; for her son. Lord Gas- 

2 
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coigne, being laid up with a bad attack of gout, had 
not been able to go down to Blankhampton even 
for the funeral, and, necessarily, it was imperative 
for the executors to lose no time in arranging the 
Bishop's affairs and in deciding which of his belong- 
ings were to be kept for his son and which were to 
be sold, as he had directed, by auction. 

But at the end of a week Lady Gascoigne had 
arranged almost everything, had separated the 
pretty modem furniture which the dead Bishop 
and Conty had bought, from the stately suites of 
carved oak, black and shining with the polish of 
years, which belonged to the Palace, she had set 
aside all the most valuable of her daughter's 
wedding presents and all her jewellery, and these 
had been packed ready to be taken to her house in 
London. The horses were all delivered over to the 
tender mercies of a local dealer and were to be sold 
during the following week, with the exception of a 
particularly handsome grey cob which had been for 
several years a great favourite of the Bishop's and 
which Lady Gascoigne thought would be suitable 
for Jack to ride. And last but certainly not least, 
the evening before Jack and Lady Gascoigne were 
to leave the Palace, the boy went over to the Cliffe 
to take Crummies, the bull-pup to his new home 
and mistress. 

" You know, Jack," said Ethel's mother, ** I really 
don't think a bull-pup is quite the dog for a little 
girl of ten years old — ^but Ethel has set her heart 
upon Crummies so I suppose I must give in." 
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<*0h ! yes, Mother," cried Ethel. 

"Oh! yes, Mrs. Mordaunt," echoed Jack wist- 
fully. 

It was perhaps a little hard on him to have his 
parting gift to his old playfellow and friend re- 
garded in the light of a personal favour towards him 
rather than from him. He had given Ethel his 
dearest possession, a bull-pup of the true Matcham 
strain, he had offered it after a fierce struggle with 
himself, and had with difficulty kept himself from 
going back on his word, giving as a pretext his 
doubt that Crummies would settle in a new home 
or the coachman's fear that the dog was not yet 
over the distemper. And then to have his precious 
pup received as if he were being given a grudging 
home out of charity to him and kindness to the giver ! 
Well, it was hard, and that is where grown-up 
people are often so stupid and so unseeing. If Mrs. 
Mordaunt had realized the depth of unselfishness 
and nobility which had their home within young 
Jack Trevor's bosom, her line of action from that 
day would have been so different that this story 
probably could never have been written for the 
simple reason that it would not have been there to 
write. As it was she had yielded to Ethel's en- 
treaties and understood nothing that was going on 
in the boy's heart. Ethel did, but at that moment 
Ethel hardly counted. Jack only knew that she was 
the pluckiest little chum he had ever had. 

*^ He's a nice boy," said Mrs. Mordaunt to her 

husband a little later — " but really I am not alto- 

2» 
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gether sorry that he is going away, although it is 
true we shall never get such a neighbour as the 
dear Bishop again. But Ethel is getting as wild as 
a hawk, more like a boy than a girl." 

•*She might be worse," remarked Major Mor- 
launt, who had always been a great friend of Jack 
Trevor's — *^ the boy is as honest as the day and as 
plucky as " 

" Oh ! yes, yes," his wife broke in — ** but there are 
other things to consider in a girl's training than 
those." 

" H'm," muttered the Major — " I don't know so 
much about that — ^honesty and pluck make a very 
decent ground work — ve — ry decent, my dear." 



CHAPTER III. 

ONLY A MExMORY. 

I remember in the sunshine of my childhood's happy days, 
A little maid with fair blue eyes and sweet and simple ways, 
We wander 'd mid the fragrance of the smiling summer flowerSj 
And we play'd among the shadows of the fire-lit winter hours. 

Years came and went — springs gave place to sum- 
mers and winter snows nipped the last gleam of 
beauty from autumn foliage, and so time passed on. 
But Jack Trevor never went back to his fond and 
faithful little playfellow at the Cliffe. 

Crummies settled down in his new home and 
straightway forgot the young master whose heart 
had been so sorely wrung at parting from him. You 
see Crummies was very young and it is only old 
dogs who have anything to boast of in the way of 
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memory, and although Ethel talked to him often of 
Jack, it must be confessed he was more than satisfied 
with the change. 

And Jack never went back; Not that Jack was to 
blame — but when his first holidays came, that was 
at Christmas, Ethel was lying ill with a mild attack 
of scarlet fever, and the long-talked-of visit was 
of necessity put ofi^. And at midsummer — it was 
before the time of long Easter holidays — Mrs. 
Mordaunt and Ethel had gone to Switzerland to 
spend the summer, and apparently Mrs. Mordaunt 
never thought of asking him to pay his visit 
there. 

So the time went by and gradually the corres- 
pondence between the two, which had at first been 
regular and voluminous, fell off, not with apparent 
intention but really insensibly; it dwindled from 
weekly letters to letters on occasion — ^birthdays, 
valentines, Easter eggs, Christmas and New Year's 
cards, and so on. Then at last there came a day when 
Ethel did not send back a valentine and Jack did 
not send Ethel a birthday gift. It was not Ethel's 
fault in the least ; she had bought the card, but her 
mother had remarked in an acid sort of voice that 
really it was time now that she should let Jack 
Trevor alone ; Jack missed the card sorely though 
he said nothing about it to anyone, and Ethel cried 
over the want of the birthday gift and confided her 
grief to Crummies, who was getting a staid dog 
now and had always been discreet in keeping the 
confidences made to him — and the links of the 
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chain once broken, the friendship between the two 
seemed to die out. 

By this time Jack Trevor had left his first school 
and had gone to Eton — he was in fact nearly 
sixteen. His career at this time was not especially 
remarkable. He had, owing to his father^s foresight 
and prudence, a fortune of about twelve hundred 
a year and was therefore as well off as was necessary 
for any school-boy. He still lived with his grand- 
mother and was still the very light and life of her 
old age. Like most parsons* sons, he was remark- 
able for great proficiency in all manner of sport and 
was very daring and full of courage. He rode well 
and drove well too, he was good at all manner of 
games and was a handsome lad, well-made and fair- 
faced, with frank eyes and a pleasant mouth. He 
had that charm too which is perhaps the very 
greatest charm in a man, a sweet-speaking voice. 

It was no wonder that old Lady Gascoigne loved 
him so, for he was far and away the flower among 
her grandchildren. Lord Q-ascoigne, her eldest son, 
had married late and had two little sons in his 
nursery who had no trace of the Grascoignes about 
them, but strongly resembled their snappish, sharp- 
nosed little mother both in face and in disposition. 

Mrs. Hugh Drummond had an immense number 
of sons and daughters, all sandy and freckled like 
their Scotch father. Her second girl had only one 
very delicate boy, who spent most of his time 
lying on a sofa ; and the little Marchioness who had 
given herself airs to Conty, was childless. Small 
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wonder then that the old lady liked Jack the best 
of all. 

From Eton Jack Trevor went to Sandhurst, and 
from Sandhurst he was gazetted to the 15th Dra- 
goons. Then his soul was satisfied, and he set 
himself to enjoy the two months' leave as only those 
who are young and unburdened with care can enjoy 
anything. 

He spent part of his leave in making a round of 
country visits, and among others he went to stay 
at the house of the Lord-Lieutenent of Blankshire, 
some half-dozen miles from Blankhampton and his 
old home. As a matter of course he met the Bishop 
and equally as a matter of course he was introduced 
to him as the son of his predecessor, and naturally 
enough he was asked to dine at the Palace. 

Six years had gone by since he had seen the 
place, but the dreadful familiarity of everything 
struck him most painfully — he sat at the same 
table, on one of the self-same chairs on which he 
had sat as a boy, the same heraldic device was 
blazoned on the plates and dishes, graven on the 
spoons and forks, nay, the very butler was the same, 
the same who had served his father faithfully 
during ten years and called him " Mr. Jack " just as 
he had done half-a-dozen years before. Once the 
old man apologized for his familiarity and Jack looked 
round at him with his frank eyes and ready smile — 
" Why, Smithers," he said — " what would you call 
me ? I don't suppose if I was at home here still that 
you Tiould have leamt to call me anything else." 
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" No, Sir, I don't suppose I should,'* Sinithers 
answered with a gratified smirk. 

" Mr. Jack 's just the same as he used to be," he 
remarked to the cook, who had also been one of the 
late Bishop's servants and whom Mr. Smithers had 
hopes of marrying one day — " I don't see a bit of 
diflference at all. And 'pon my word, but it's a treat 
after this stuck-up lot that's afraid of opening their 
mouths for fear of what they may let out." 

" Ah ! Mr. Jack was always a dear boy," said Mrs. 
Mennell — she was a spinster still but enjoyed brevet 
rank in the household — " many's the time he's 
come to me for his cakes, or milk for the pup, 
or something of the kind ; and he gave that bull- 
pup to Miss Ethel over at the Cliffe. I remember it 
as well as if it was yesterday." 

Now it happened that just at this very moment 
Jack was saying to his hostess — " By the bye, Mrs. 
Jones, do you see much of the Mordaunts now ? " 

The Bishop's wife hesitated. " Well, we do and 
we don't ! Just now they are abroad and the house 
is shut up," she answered. 

** Is that so ? " said Jack. " I'm sorry. I used to 
know them all very well. The Major was always 
awfully good to me — he taught me nearly all I 
know in the out-door line. And Ethel was a great 
friend of mine — a great friend." 

"Ah! yes I" — Mrs. Jones, who was a beautiful 
woman, turned her face a little aside and looked 
pensively at a tray of flowers in front of her — " But 
you have not seen her since you were here ? " 
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*^ Never," Jack answered. " We always meant to 
spend our holidays together, but we never did — 
perhaps Mrs. Mordaunt didn't want me down here, 
and my grandmother is not young and perhaps she 
did not want two of us bothering her at once. I 
don't know how it was but we never saw each other 
again after I left Blankhampton. What is Ethel 
Uke now ? " 

"She is pretty," said Mrs. Jones quietly — 
** decidedly pretty." 

I wonder why it is that there is no disparagement 
so effectual as damning with faint praise. In that 
short conversation Jack Trevor gathered something 
that was utterly unjust towards Ethel Mordaunt's 
looks. Mrs. Jones said no more on the subject and 
neither did he, but presently she said carelessly — 
" By the bye, you know of course that Ethel Mor- 
daunt is going to be married ? " 

Jack stared at her in astonishment— « Going to 
be married," he echoed — " you don't mean it ? " 

** Oh 1 yes I do. She is to be married early in 
September," the lady replied. 

"You surprise me," he exclaimed — "but — but 
isn't she very young ? " 

" Yes, I suppose she is — about eighteen I think. 
She has been introduced nearly a year." 

" And who is the man ? " 

" A Major Dennis — of the 24th Lancers. They 
have been quartered here for nearly two years." 

"But he must be old enough to be her father," 
Jack broke out. 
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"Scarcely that,'* said the Bishop's wife in- 
differently — " but he is older, of course. You see 
it is a good marriage — Major Dennis is next to the 
Frothingham title — ^that makes such a diflference." 

" Yes, I suppose it does," Jack agreed. 

I hardly know how it was, but he left the Palace 
that evening with his earliest and tenderest ideal 
shattered. Although he had never seen Ethel since 
they parted just after his father's death, he felt as if 
he had lost something, something dear to him. 

He was romantic enough, however, to borrow a 
mount the following morning and ride over to 
the Cliffe, where he found a strange lodge-keeper 
who did not know him, but who told him that the 
family were away and the house in charge of Mrs. 
Sommers. 

" Mrs. Sommers," repeated Jack — " that was old 
Nurse's name, surely." 

" Mrs. Sommers did use to be Miss Mordaunt's 
nurse, Sir," replied the lodge-keeper. 

" Then I'll go up to the house to see her," said 
Jack, and rode through the gate and along the well- 
kept drive to the white-walled mansion where his 
first love had lived all her life. 

A neat housemaid came to the door — ^Yes, she 
told him, Mrs. Sommers was at home — ^Who should 

she say ? 

"Mr. Trevor," Jack answered; and in two 

minutes Mrs. Sommers came to him. 

" Dear heart," she cried — ^^ if it isn't Mr. Jack." 
" Yes, Nurse," answered he, holding out both his 
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hands — "it is. And who is this — not Crummies, 
surely ? " 

"Yes it is, Sir. The master and mistress and 
Miss Ethel are abroad and Crummies stays to keep 
me company." 

The bull — well, I was going to say bull-pup, but 
Crummies was long past the days of his youth — the 
bull-dog came quietly up to Jack and investigated 
him suspiciously. 

" Now, now, old chap," said Jack easily — " you 
don't know me, of course, how should you ? — ^but 
you may take me on trust, old chap, give you my 
word for that." 

Apparently the investigation satisfied Mr. Crum- 
mies, for after walking several times around Jack's 
chair, he sat down beside him and rested himself in 
a humped up sort of way against his leg. 

** Does he do that often ? '* Jack asked. 

"Not often. Master Jack," answered Mrs. 
Sommers — " only when he's most pleased with any- 
one." 

There was a moment's silence. Jack smoothing 
the dog's brindled head the while. At last he 
looked up at the old lady. 

" Nurse," he said — " I hear Ethel is going to be 
married." 

" Yes, I believe she is. Master Jack," answered 
ishe, shutting^ her lips very closely and smoothing 
her silk apron down in a severe kind of way. 

" Don't you like the marriage, Nurse ? " he asked. 

Mrs. Sommers' lips took a yet severer curve. " I 
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haven't been asked to give an opinion, Master 
Jack," she said, in a passionless kind of voice. 

Jack knew by experience that wild horses would 
not drag another word out of the old lady, so he 
began to stroke Crummies again and then to ask 
after various old servants and persons about the 
vicinity of the Palace whom he remembered as a 
boy. 

" You used to say you were going to be a soldier. 
Master Jack," said Mrs. Sommers, when they had 
come to an end of that subject. 

" So I am, Fm an ofl&cer of the loth Dragoons 
now. I haven't joined yet, but I shall do next 
month. I say, Nurse," he went on, " have you a 
photograph of Miss Ethel anywhere ? I should like 
to see her." 

"I'm afraid I haven't, Master Jack, but there 
may be one in the drawing-room," she answered. 
" Will you come and see ? " 

But Jack was doomed to disappointment. Either 
the albums had been put away or Ethel had taken 
them with her, for Mrs. Sommers could find 
nothing but a faded old picture of Ethel taken years 
before in the garden with the dog Crummies sitting 
beside her. 

"Fm afraid that's the only one," she said. 
" And that was taken about the time you left the 
Palace, Master Jack. Miss Ethel has altered a good 
deal since then." 

" How altered, Nurse ? " 

« Well, she's tall and pale, Sir. She doesn't know 
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what it is to have her own way. The mistress 
fancied she had got to be hoydenish and she had 
governesses for this and masters for that, till all the 
life seemed to be taken out of her." 

** And yet she is marrying early." 

**The mistress wishes it, Sir. The mistress 
believes in early marriages if there is money in the 
case. And there is money here, any amount of it." 

" I see," said Jack. 

But, all the same, Jack only thought that he saw ; 
and presently he rode away from the ClifFe where he 
had spent so many happy hours in the days that were 
gone by, feeling — well, as if he had been to look at 
some fondly cherished and carefully hidden treasure 
and had found that it had been stolen away long 
before and only a blank left. 

Poor dear little Ethel ! He did not like to 
think somehow of that brave and fearless little soul 
being cramped and restricted by all the tediousness 
of a conventional education. Ethel who had been 
as good almost at climbing trees as he was, who 
would patiently dig for bait or watch for a rat with 
all the zeal of a real sportswoman — Ethel who 
despised dolls and had been used to turn up her 
sweet little nose at all girls' games I Well, it was 
unnatural, somehow, to think of her being tied 
down to needle-work and piano-practice, to minding 
her manners particularly and taking care of her 
complexion ! True, it was a lovely complexion — he 
remembered that — ^but Jack had never thought it so 
lovely as when the red roses had bloomed through 
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the brown of the son's kisses ; and now she was 
pale. It was simply horrid to think of and Jack 
shuddered a little as he rode through the pleasant 
morning air^ with a pang at his heart at the thought 
of how she must many and many a time have pined 
for her old playfellow again. 

*^ I suppose it had its influence upon her at last,'' 
he said to himself^ as he stroked his horse's ears 
with his whip, *^like pinching has on a Chinese 
woman's foot. At all events, she gave up sending 
me a valentine. Poor little girl ! " 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE FIGHTING FIFTEENTH. 

" The manliest thing in this world is to do your datj in that 
state of life to which it shall please God to call you.** 

After this time. Jack Trevor's life underwent a 
great change; it seemed to flow into different 
channels altogether. In fact, he was then thrown 
entirely upon his own responsibility, as much so as 
was possible with a young man not yet of age. 

'*I think, Jack," Lord Grascoigne said to him the 
night before he went down to Brighton to join his 
regiment — "I think that. you had better have an 
allowance of say four hundred a year. It's quite 
enough for a newly joined subaltern, in fact, I never 
had more till I was five-and-twenty. You will have 
your full income of course when you come of age, 
but till then it will really be far more to your 
advantage if you only have a part of it." 
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** All right," said Jack, He was not extravagant, 
he had no large ideas, no love of show, and to him 
four hundred a year seemed quite as much as he 
was likely to want for the present. " All the same, 
Uncle Dick," he said, " I don't see quite how I am 
to buy my chargers out of it." 

** No, no, you must be started properly, of course," 
Lord Gascoigne replied. " You'll find three horses 
enough for you, I should think." 

" I suppose so," said Jack, " unless I should want 
a polo-pony." 

" I don't see how you'll do it on four hundred a 
year," Lord Gascoigne said thoughtfully. " But of 
course. Jack, if you really want more, the money is 
there and you can have it ; only I don't want you 
to get into the way of spending it simply because 
it is there to be spent — do you see ? " 

" Oh ! yes, I see," answered Jack easily. *^ I 
daresay I shall make four hundred do very well." 

Lord Gascoigne had, however, something more to 
say. " You see, Jack, twelve hundred a year is a 
very good income for a bachelor, and as long as you 
remain a bachelor you are all right, but if you 
should want to get married, why, you'll find twelve 
hundred a year just next to nothing at all." 

"I'll keep it in mind," said Jack, carefully 
peeling a walnut. '^I'U keep it in mind all the 
time." 

"Yes, that*8 just what I want,'* said Lord 
Gascoigne greatly relieved by the result of his 
conversation* 
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He had been trying for several days to mention 
the matter to Jack and novr felt quite clever and 
pleased with himself at his success. Lord Grascoigne 
was a very nervous man who hated interfering in 
other people's business ! Although he was Jack's 
guardian, he invariably felt that he was extremely 
impertinent to be interfering with his private aflfairs 
and probably, had it not been for his mother's strong 
representations on the subject, he would have 
quietly let the question of money matters slide 
altogether, and Jack would have joined his new 
regiment in the unrestricted enjoyment of his full 
income. 

" My dear boy," said old Lady Grascoigne as they 
sat together at breakfast the following morning — 
" I never lectured my own son when he went out 
into the world, and I'm not going to lecture you. 
But you'll try and keep out of scrapes, won't you ? " 

" Yes, Granny," he answered, and he looked at 
her with his mother's very own eyes and his father's 
frank and fearless smile, and then he stretched out 
his strong young hand to her — " And if I do have 
such bad luck as to get into any, I'll let you know 
at once.'* 

Lady Grascoigne laid her beautiful old hand, 
plump and white as a baby's, in his — " That was 
all I wanted to say," she said — ** except — 
except " 

" Yes, Grranny," said Jack, " except " 

" Well, except that when you marry, dear, I only 
wish especially for two things in your wife — that 
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she will be a good girl and a lady. You won't forget 
that your mother was both ? " 

Jack edged his chair a little nearer to the old 
lady's and put his arm around her in a winning way 
peculiarly his own. " Dear Granny," he said — " I 
never knew my mother, but I shall not forget that 
my grandmother is the very ideal of both, I shall 
never bring any wife to you, Granny, that you 
would be ashamed to receive ; you have spoilt me 
for second-rate women." 

" My dear boy," she cried, 

" And if that isn't a pretty speech for a child of 
twenty to make to his grandmother,'* Jack cried, 
" why, beat it if you can. Granny, that's all." 

Thus with the approval and confidence of his 
nearest relations. Jack Trevor went down to 
Brighton to join his regiment. It is a terrible 
ordeal for any young man, but I must say, he got 
through it as easily as he could have expected or 
wished. He had never seen the cramped little 
barracks, but as he drove up to the officers' mess 
and looked out at the double row of windows all 
gaily decked out with smart flower-boxes filled with 
blooming moon-daisies and red geraniums, he 
thought the place was as cheerful and home-like as 
any place he had ever lived in ; and then he got 
out of the carriage and wondered what would become 
of him next ? 

While he was waiting there a tall young man 
came out and accosted him. *' I suppose you're Mr. 
Trevor ? How d'you do ? " 
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" How do you do ? ** said Jack. 

"My name is Dorrington," said the tall young 
man, *' orderly officer for the day, more's the pity." 

** Very glad to meet you," said Jack in his easiest 
voice. " And can you tell me where my things are 
to go?" 

" Well, you are to have the rooms next to mine," 
said Dorrington, " your cab had better go round to 
the back, and I'll tell you what — ^put your traps into 
my quarters and you can dress there." 

" Oh ! thanks awfully," said Jack. 

Dorrington looked aside at him. ^ Let's walk 
round — ^look here, my friend, I'll give you the 
straight tip — don't let the Colonel hear you say 
* awfully,' it's like a red rag to a bull and sets him 
oflf on the Service going to the dogs, how officers 
used to be gentlemen, and all that sort of thing, and 
all the fellows who have to sit and listen to his 
tommy-rot will hate you like poison." 

" Thank you," Jack said gratefully. 
; He had already had a little experience of the 
ways of commanding officers and knew the value of 
good advice when he saw that it was good. 

"When do your things come — chairs — tables — 
cot and all that ? " Dorrington asked. 

** I believe they've come already," Jack replied. 

*' Then the sooner they are started making you 
comfortable for the night the better ; or stay, I've 
got a second little cot in my room — I put my 
brother up sometimes when he comes to see me. 
Will you sleep there to-night? It'll be much 
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more comfortable than your own quarters can 
possibly be." 

**It's really most — uncommonly good of you," 
said Jack, who had been on the point of using the 
obnoxious word again. 

"Not at all, not at all. Come into the mess-room 
and have a brandy and soda, and then I'll take you 
round to the office and introduce you to the Colonel. 
He's not in the best of tempers to-day — ^he discovered 
this morning that the big iron roller has been left 
out in the rain and has got rusty. Says its simply 
scandalous that there is a proper shed with ^ EoUer 
Shed ' marked on the door as large as you please 
and the roller is left to spoil in the rain simply 
because it's government property and belongs to 
nobody in particular. Nobody dare tell him that 
the EoUer Shed is used to keep his forage in. 
Theyll tell him by-and-bye when he's got over the 
rust on the roller a little." 

Jack Trevor burst out laughing; he foresaw a 
very good time in the Fighting Fifteenth. 

I do not know how it is but be the newly-joined 

subaltern ever so blessed with a good opinion of 

himself, he cannot help admiring the subaltern of 

two months' or perhaps two years' standing who 

happens to be the one to receive him when he 

makes his first appearance in what is to be his 

home for the time that he remains in Her Majesty's 

Service. The subaltern of standing is used to the 

place, he is used to his uniform and his boots make 

more noise and his spurs jingle more perhaps than 

3* 
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any other boots and spurs to be found in the whole 
regiment. He swaggers a good bit and yet it is 
not offensive swagger — he shouts for his man Jinks, 
or for a mess-waiter, or for * Attention ' when he 
enters a troop-room, in such a voice of command 
that outsiders cannot help positively respecting him 
for being able to do it ! 

Jack Trevor had lived all his life in an atmos- 
phere of command, but he thought Dorrington one of 
the very finest fellows he had ever come across and 
his very admiration made the dreadful ordeal of 
joining come the easier to him. 

" I suppose you've got your chargers," said his 
new friend as they walked across the square towards 
the oflfice, 

" Oh, yes — they're coming down to-morrow, my 
chargers and my own gee." 

Dorrington began to bite the end of his thumb in 
a thoughtful kind of way. " I wonder where the 
devil you'll put them ? " he remarked. 

" Why ? " 

" Because there isn't a stall to spare in the 
whole barracks. What a joke it will be if they have 
to turn the Colonel's forage out to put a roof over 
your horses' heads ! Now, here we are." 

He opened the door of the ofiice and Jack found 
himself in the presence of the Commanding Officer, 
who was sitting on the corner of the large square 
table which stood in the middle of the room. 

"I've brought Mr. Trevor to see you, Sir — the 
new subaltern," said Dorrington. 
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" Er — How de do — how de do ? Very glad to see 
you," said the Colonel, getting off the table for a 
minute and then immediately sitting down 
again when he had shaken Jack by the hand 
— " I hope you'll like your work and find your 
quarters comfortable. Mr. Dorrington must look 
after you and — and put you up to our ways a 
little." 

Dorrington put up his hand in a gesture that was 
half a salute and half an expression of assent to 
the Colonel's words — Jack made haste to assure the 
commanding-officer that this had already been done, 
or rather had already been begun. 

" Thank you. Sir — I've already been aw — that is 
uncommonly well looked after," he said, in his 
pleasant easy voice — " Mr. Dorrington has been 
quite the Good Samaritan to me." 

" Not because you have fallen among thieves, I 
hope," said the Colonel quickly, then went oflf into 
a fit of laughter at his own joke, Dorrington and 
Jack both joining in as if wit so brilliant had never 
fallen upon their ears before. 

" Let me see," said the Colonel, when they had 
recovered themselves a little — " Lord Gascoigne is 
your guardian." 

" And my uncle. Sir," Jack answered. 

" Oh, really I Then your mother was " 

" Lady Constance Gascoigne, Sir." 

" And your father ? " 

'* Was Bishop of Blankhampton.*' 

** You don't say so. Why, I once dined with him 
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at the Palace — I remember him well. He was once 
head-master of *' 

" Yes, Sir, he was." 

" And a very fine fellow he was too — I am very 
glad to have his son amongst my officers. By-the- 
bye, have you got your horses down yet ? " 

" No, Sir, they come to-morrow," Jack answered. 

" Ah ! yes ; and how many ? " 

« Three, Sir." 

" Three — I see. Well, we haven't much room 
but — er — Mr. Dorrington, you might speak to Mr. 
Long about it. He must find room for them, of 



course." 



** ril tell him what you say. Sir," said Dorrington 
with grim humour, and Jack, remembering his 
little story about the Boiler Shed, was seized with a 
wild desire to go oflf into a fit of laughing. Happily 
the Colonel dismissed them then, and they were 
able to go out into the open air and laugh as much 
as they pleased. 

*^ Here's old Long coming," said Dorrington as 
they walked back across the square. " Long, this is 
the new subaltern, Mr. Trevor." 

The Quarter-Master put out his hand. ** Very 
glad to see you." 

" How d'you do ? " said Jack. 

" Mr. Trevor has brought down three horses, at 
least they're coming to-morrow, I-K)ng," said Dor- 
rington, getting straight to his subject — " and the 
Colonel says you've got to find room for 'em some- 
where or other." 
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" I don't know where," said the Quarter-Master, 
with a blank face. ** I think the Colonel thinks 
Brighton Barracks are elastic. I don't know where 
three extra horses are going, unless I turn my own 
horses out into the yard." 

" Well, you've got to-night to think about it in, 
Long," said Dorrington soothingly. " Any way that 
was what the Chief told me to tell you." 

" Well, of course — if the Colonel says so, it'll 
have to be done ; though how would puzzle the 
Pope himself," the Quarter-Master declared. 

*^ There's always the EoUer Shed," suggested Dor- 
rington slyly. 

" Ah ! yes, there is — and there's the mess-room and 
the oflBce," cried the other with a loud laugh. 

" Eum old chap. Long," said Dorrington, as they 
walked on. ** He'll manage it somehow and you'll 
probably have to pay toll, so to speak." 

" Oh, I shall get over that," said Jack good- 
naturedly. 

Well, after this Jack really got on uncommonly 
well — he was " drawn " the first night that he slept 
in his own quarters, which were small and poky and 
like the royal " we " expressed more than there was 
tt) express ; and the second night they made hay in 
his rooms, and the third they tried him by mess- 
room court-martial for one or two trifling blunders 
he had made during the day. Yet on the whole he 
got on remarkably well and was soon at home 
among his brother-officers, sooner than he was in 
the strange mazes of Brighton Society, whose two 
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hundred and fifly clearl; defined and distinct cliques 
soon make the unwary one, who goes there feeling 
in love and charity with all men» learn to tread like 
a weary pilgrim on unboiled peas. 



CHAPTER V. 

NEW QUARTERS. 

" Time is a file that wears and makes no noise." 

Four years had gone by. Jack Trevor had long ago 
become an established favourite in the Fighting 
Fifteenth, was keen on soldiering, gay as a boy, 
blessed with a delightful fund of good humour, 
though, on occasion, he could and sometimes did 
blaze up in a very pretty show of fiery wrath. 

The Fifteenth were quartered at Chertsey Camp, 
Not a particularly lively spot nor one in which a 
soldier is ever very well pleased to find himself. 
However in a soldier's life, place is altogether a 
question of chance, and on the whole the Fifteenth 
had not been very hardly used. 

From Brighton they had gone to Leeds and from 
Leeds to Norwich — where they were utterly spoilt 
— and now they were in camp at Chertsey for two 
years, with the pleasant prospect of a long spell in 
Ireland when they should find themselves on the 
move again. 

However, after the manner of soldiers, as they 
had nearly two years in front of them which must 
perforce be spent in Chertsey, the regiment on the 
whole settled itself down and made the best of the 
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present without more ado than a few groans at the 
mention of the future. The mess-hut had been 
smartened as much as possible and all the windows 
were gay with bright flowers. The little enclosure 
in which the long hut stood had been planted 
thickly with tall moon-daisies, red geraniums and 
yellow calceolarias, while odd corners were filled up 
with brave attempts at rockeries in the crevices of 
which little hardy ferns were flourishing as cheer- 
fully as if they were growing on a wild west coun- 
try cliflf instead of an arid and dusty camp. Well, 
well, they were conscientiously watered twice and 
even thrice a day, and perhaps the little ferns knew 
no better ; let us hope not. Anyway, certain it is 
that the enclosure around the mess-hut at Chertsey 
was ablaze with bright-hued flowers to gather 
which was to incur the severest penalty of the law, 
something very dreadful, I know not quite what, 
though I fancy it stopped — but little short of death 
itself. 

Nor was the mess-hut the only gay spot in the 
camp ; every hut almost had its patch of turf, some- 
times scarcely more than an apology for the genuine 
thing, yet in most cases fostered by every artificial 
means within reach of camp-life, every window had 
its little garden, and within the huts now that the 
first bustle of removal was over everyone was busy 
making the best of the situation. 

In those of the married officers, the wives were 
most of them very busy — and let me tell you that 
there is nothing at which a really smart army 
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woman will stop when she is doing up her quar- 
ters. There was much puzzling over a certain 
column in the Queen, where in a sister in arms for a 
long time was wont to discourse learnedly out of hex 
own experience on cosy comers, upholstery, paint- 
ing, papering and the like. Some were busy with 
needle and thread, others with hammer and nails, 
or paint and brush, and in one of the unmarried offi- 
cer's huts or I should, to be quite correct, say out- 
side it, our friend Jack Trevor with about half-a- 
dozen pots of enamel was excessively busy converting 
an exceedingly shabby collection of chairs and 
tables into what would be described in the trade as 
" a suite for a boudoir in ivory-white." 

Jack himself was very hot and very much be- 
daubed with paint and he had also got an ingenious 
way of putting it on which,^ though entirely satis- 
factory as to the result, involved a great deal morei 
trouble in the actual process. This consisted of 
putting it on hot — ^and let me tell you that to re- 
enamel any article of furniture out in the open and 
keep the pot of enamel hot the while, is anything 
but an easy business. 

"Hi, Todd— Todd," Jack called out, having 
discovered that his paint was beginning to show 
signs of the brush — ^ Todd, I say, I must have some 
more hot water." 

" Well, 'pon my soul," said a voice behind him, 
"I don't know much about painting chairs and 
tables, but I never knew you did 'em with hot water 
before," 
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** Ah, is that you, Monty. Come in, old chap," 
Jack answered. " Come in — I'm very busy." 

"So I see," said the new-comer, pushing the 
little gate open and strolling leisurely into the tiny 
enclosure. "Are you too busy to come down to the 
town with me?" 

"Monty — ^Monty — stop— don't sit on that chair 
— it's wet," Jack yelled — ^then at the sight of the 
jump which Monty Carlton gave, he went off into 
a gay peal of laughter. " Monty — Monty — is there 
another man in the world but yourself who would 
go near white paint in his best uniform ? " 

" Then why the devil," asked Carlton with imper- 
turbable placidity, "do you spread white paint 
about just where a fellow is likely to go ? By the 
by, old chap, are you thinking of getting married ? " 

" Married ! No— why ? " 

" This bridal-like display," with a gesture which 
included the old chairs and tables. 

" Oh, they're not mine — ^they're for Mrs. Stratton, 
poor little thing. She can't manage them herself 
and Stratton won't try. I say, Todd, Todd." 

" Yes Sir," said Todd, putting his head out of the 
door. 

"More hot water," said Jack — "and bring Mr. 
Carlton a chair out — the big one." 

" Yes, Sir," said Todd disappearing again. 

" I'll tell you what it is, my friend," remarked 
Carlton when he had got the chair and had com- 
fortably settled himself therein — "youll have to 
look out." 



^ I 
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" Why ? " Jack asked, as he diligently stirred the 
pot of paint with a bit of stick. 

" Why ? It*s clear enough — pretty woman — in- 
different husband — ^no money — friendly subaltern — 
old chairs and tables — new coat of paint — I say 
look out.'* 

" What an ass you are, Monty," said Jack begin- 
ning to ply his brush again. 

"Perhaps. Keep it in mind all the same," an- 
swered Monty with absolute good-nature. 

** What that you're an ass, old chap ? Oh ! I 
needn't trouble to do that — ^you'll not let me forget 
it," with a gay laugh. 

Monty laughed too. " Yes, I know all that. It's 
a chestnut but no matter. Just mind what I say, 
that's all." 

" All right, old chap, I will. All the same up to 
the present moment there's been no need of it. 
I'm sorry for the little woman, for she's had hard 
lines all the time ; but she's a good little woman 
and a loyal little woman too and I should as soon 
think of cutting my throat right away as of trying 
to presume on my acquaintance or get the least 
little bit more familiar than she chooses me to 
be." 

" Yes, I know," said Carlton, taking his cigarette 
out of his mouth — " but I've noticed several times 
before that very pretty scandals have arisen out of 
the mildest and most platonic intercourse with just 
that type of mild and good little down-trodden 
woman. However, it's no business of mine — only 
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Fve had it on my mind to give you a hint for some 
time, and now I've done it it's ofif my mind and we 
needn't say any more about it." 

It was perhaps the longest speech that Jack had 
ever heard from Carlton — who was a man of 
remarkably few words. He laughed a little at the 
lecture and put out a rather paint-daubed hand to 
his comrade. " Old chap," he said, "it's awfully 
good of you to tell me if you see anything which 
makes you think I'm going into danger; but I 
assure you in this case, there is no danger. I like 
Mrs. Stratton immensely — ^immensely, she's one of 
the best little women I ever knew, but I'm not even 
a little bit in love with her, and if I were it 
wouldn't be any good for she simply adores Stratton 
— worships the very ground he walks on." 

" Good Grod ! " ejaculated Carlton piously. 

** Yes, I know — but it's true all the same. And 
Stratton don't care a brass button for her, not a 
brass button." 

"H'm!" murmured Carlton thoughtfully — then 
after a moment's silence, he continued in a dif- 
ferent tone — ** By the bye, you've heard of course, 
that Lawrence has arranged his exchange ? " 

" The Major ? No — I never believed he meant it. 
Who is it with ? " 

" A Major Dennis of the — th Lancers." 

" Ah ! — Do you know anything about him ? " 

" Not a thing." 

« What does the Colonel say ? " 

" Very little, for he knows very little ; he's never 
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met him. But he said just now 'I've heaid of 
him as a very smart soldier/ so I suppose it's all 
right." 

" Ah ! " and Jack went on with his painting and 
finished oflF the leg of a chair which he then very 
carefully set aside to dry. "I wonder who he 
belongs to and where he comes from ? " 

"Something to do with — ^with— oh! I forget," 
answered Carlton carelessly. 

He sat watching Jack till he had finished the 
last article of furniture — " You've done now, haven't 
you?" he asked sitting up with some show of 
eagerness." 

" Only the first coat," answered Jack. 

"What! Are you going to do 'em all over 
again ? " 

"Why, yes, of course, I am," Jack replied, 
*^ did you ever see a table with one coat of paint 
that looked decent ? " 

"How should I know? A table might have a 
hundred and fifty coats of paint on it before I 
should be any wiser ; but look here, old chap, can't 
you drop it now and come out with me? They 
can't be dry enough to go over again yet." 
. " What as I am ? " asked Jack with much gravity. 

" No, not as you are — get yourself cleaned if you 
can — and come along. I want you to see a plate 
down there." 

** Oh, all right. Well, you go and get out of your 
togs and I'll be ready in a jiffy," said Jack having 
carefully cleaned his brushes* 
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He disappeared into his hut and Todd presently 
come out and cleared the paints and brushes away 
— " Ain't such a bad hand at it," he chuckled to 
himself as he examined his master's work — ^* I ex- 
pect if he knew I'd been in this 'ere very line 
he'd start me on painting for the 'ole of the blessid 
barricks! Aye, but Joseph Todd ain't such a 
ass as to let on what'll get hisself a mint o' work 
without a blessed penny to show for it — No, 
Joseph Todd ain't qiiite such a ass as that." 

In less than ten minutes Jack Trevor came out of 
the hut looking as spic and span in his light 
summer clothes, as if he had never heard of such 
things as old chairs and tables in all his life. He 
went across to Carlton's hut and knocked on the 
door with the handle of his walking-stick. 

" Beady, old chap ? " he shouted. 

Carlton opened the door — "I was just coming 
over to you," he said— and then the two officers turned 
and went away together in the direction of the town. 

They had got about half way there when Carlton 
suddenly uttered an exclamation — " It was Froth- 
ingham," he said in a tone of relief. 

" What was Frothingham ? " asked Jack, a little 
puzzled to know his meaning. 

" Well — ^it was Lord Frothingham that the new 
major is connected with," Carlton replied. "I've 
been trying to think of the name ever since. I 
£amcy he was next to the title at one time, and that 
old Frothingham married when he was about a 
hundred and had several children." 
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"Hard lines for the Major," said Jack, then 
walked on in silence trying to piece together certain 
recollections which were hovering in his brain — 
*' Dennis — Frothingham — next to the title — Why I 
have it ! " he cried aloud ; " he was the man who 
married Ethel Mordaunt." 

" And who was Ethel Mordaunt ? " Carlton asked. 

" She was the greatest pal I had when I was a 
boy, her people's place was next to the Palace at 
Blankhampton, where I was born, you know. By 
Jove, what a jolly little soul she was." 

Carlton looked aside at him. *^ First love ? " he 
asked with a comical expression in eyes and mouth. 

Jack laughed. " Well, perhaps." 

" H'm ! " with a disgusted tone. 

Jack laughed yet more. "Oh, nothing of that 
kind — I haven't seen her for — ^for — oh! for over 
twelve years. She was a child in short frocks when 
I remember her. She's been married for years." 

" She's younger than you ? " 

" Oh, yes, several years." 

"Then she can't have been married so many 
yearSj old chap. I suppose now you'll spend all your 
time there." 

" You forget, her husband will perhaps break my 
head if I try that on." 

" It's devoutly to be hoped he will," said Carlton, 
who was never so happy as when with Jack, and 
greatly resented his being such a favourite as he 
was with all the married women with whom he was 
brought into contact. 
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CHAPTER VL 

OLD FRIENDS. 
** 0, for yesterdays to come.'* 

In due time Major Lawrence bade farewell to the 
Fighting Fifteenth and departed with the usual 
honours, and in due time also Major Dennis ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

The first impression he made was a distinctly 
unfavourable one ; he was big and loud-voiced, with 
a hard, weather-^jeaten face, and an unmistakably 
cruel mouth. The first day he showed in barracks 
or I should say in the mess-room, the Colonel 
brought him in just before lunch and introduced 
him to all the oflScers assembled there. Monty 
Carlton opened his eyes a little more than usual, 
remembering that Jack Trevor had spoken of this 
man's wife as a girl, a pretty girl. 

Jack was not in the room at the time, but he 
came in after a few minutes and slipped into his 
place beside Carlton. "Who is that ? " he asked in 
an undertone. 

" New Major," replied Carlton. 

Jack's eyebrows went up and the corners of his 
mouth went down — that Ethel Mordaunt's husband, 
that coarse-mouthed, hard-faced, loud-voiced brute — 
Tiow he understood the old nurse's reticence, now he 
knew the meaning of the severe lines about her 
mouth ; that Ethel's husband I It was incredible to 

himi incredible. 

4 
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" By Jove," his thoughts ran, ** ho^ she mast 
have altered after I left Blankhampton. I suppose 
she has grown the very counterpart of her mother 
by this time." 

" What d'you think of him ? " murmured Carlton 
in his ear, at that moment. 

" I don't think anything at all," answered Jack a 
shade sharply, " the outside of a man makes very 
little difference one way or the other," and then he 
went on wondering how in the world a marriage 
could by any possibility have come about or even 
been brought about between such a man as Major 
Dennis and his old friend and first love, Ethel 
Mordaunt. 

Immediately after lunch he went round and asked 
the Colonel to introduce him to Major Dennis. ** I 
believe. Sir," he said in his pleasant voice " that I 
have the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Dennis. 

" Indeed," returned the Major without in any way 
helping him." 

" If she was Miss Mordaunt of the CliflFe, Blank- 
hampton," Jack went on. 

"Yes, my wife was Miss Mordaunt," said the 
Major. \ 

"My father was the Bishop of Blankhampton," 
said Jack — "and the Cliflfe is next to the Palace. 
Miss Mordaunt and I were children together and 
great friends." 

"Ah I really — ^first love I suppose and all that,'* 
said the Major with a harsh laugh. 

The Colonel looked surprised and not a little 
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disgusted ; Jack drew his head up rather stiffly and 
answered in scarcely such a pleasant voice as he had 
spoken in before. " I have not seen her for over 
twelve years, Sir — I cannot even say if she re- 
members me." 

As the Colonel maintained a dead silence and 
Jack had not so much as the ghost of a smile on 
his face, it must have occurred to Major Dennis that 
he had said something which would have been 
better left unsaid. At all events, he burst into a 
somewhat unmirthful laugh and patted Jack lightly 
on the shoulder. ** Ah ! well, joking apart, I dare- 
say Mrs. Dennis will remember you well enough. 
Come down to the hotel and see her. She hated 
leaving the old regiment though she didn't want to 
go to India — but she doesn't think much of Chert- 
sey, from what she has seen so far, and I fancy an 
old friend's face will be a perfect godsend to her." 

Jack's face cleared instantly. " Thank you very 
much. Sir. I should like to see Mrs. Dennis again 
immensely. Will she be at home this afternoon ? " 

" Oh ! I should think so. I shall not be able to 
get back till after five, but you can look in when you 
like, you know." 

"Thank you very much, Sir," said Jack grate- 
fully. 

It happened to be a clear afternoon for him, and 
when he had finished his cigarette Jack strolled into 
Carlton's hut.  " Monty," he said carelessly — ^* I'm 
going down to call on Mrs. Dennis. Will you 

come?" 

4» 
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*• No,** said Carlton promptly, " you'll get on very 
well without me." 

"Oh! don't be rusty, old chap, come along," 
Jack urged. 

**Not to-day, my friend." 

" But you'll have to go some time or other." 

" I daresay I shall." 

" Then why not do it now as well as to-morrow or 
next week." 

'* Oh ! I mayn't be alive next week, then I shall 
get oflf it altogether." 

** Monty, what an ass you are." 

" I know, I know. But I'm not going to call on 
anyone to-day." 

So Jack, finding his friend inflexible, went and 
changed what he called his '^ togs " and went off to 
the town to call on his old love, Ethel. 

Yes, she was at home, the waiter said. So Jack 
was taken upstairs feeling quite nervous at the 
prospect of seeing her again. The waiter opened 
the door of a room on the first fioor and ushered 
him in with an announcement — " Mr. Trevor." 

Mrs. Dennis was sitting in a large lounging chair 
with her back to the door and was reading a book. 
She rose when the man spoke and came to meet 

her visitor then, all at once, she uttered a cry 

of joyful surprise. "Why, Jack," she exclaimed. 
" Jack ! Is it you ? " 

She held out both her hands in her joy at seeing 
him and Jack took them and held them fast. 
" Ethel— Ethel— how little altered you are," he 
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cried. •* I should have known you anywhere — 
anywhere." 

"And why not, Jack?" she asked. "What 
should change me ? I am just the same Ethel you 
knew at home." 

*' Nay, you are grown-up — and married," he caid 
smiling at her. 

"And what difference does that make?" she 
demanded. " I couldn't help it in either case." 

" And I hope you didn't want to help either," 
said he, trying not to show what he felt about her 
husband. 

" Oh ! well — well," and she gave a soft little sigh. 
"I was so very young to be married, Jack, and 
Major Dennis is so much older than I am, you 
know. YouVe seen him, of course." 

" Oh ! yes, he gave me permission to call." 

Mrs. Dennis began to laugh. " How funny it is 
for you to call on me I Oh ! isn't it funny ? " 

" But why ? " 

"Why? Well, I cannot explain it, but it is 
funny all the same. Oh ! Jack, what lovely times 
we used to have in the old days at home. Do you 
remember ? " 

" How could I forget ? " he asked half tenderly. 
•' What a plucky little woman you were then. I 
wonder if you could bait a hook now ? " 

" No, I'm sure I couldn't," with a shudder, " but 
it was great fun all the same. And do you 
remember Crummies, Jack ? " 

•* To be sure I do. What got him ? " 
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Nothing. I have him still," she answered. 

"What, is Crummies alive yet?" Jack cried. 
** Why he must be as old as the hills." 

" Scarcely so old as that. Stay, I'll fetch him." 

She went to another door than that by which he 
had entered and called to the dog; and then an 
exceedingly dignified brindled bull-dog came slowly 
into sight and apparently recognised his mistress's 
visitor. 

" Why, he knows you," Ethel cried. " And yet 
he cannot possibly remember you — ^not after all these 
years and he such a baby when you gave him to 



me." 



** You forget. I saw him four years ago." 

" Four years ago. When ? Where ? " she asked. 

" At the Cliffe, of course. Just before you were 
married," he replied. 

** Just before I was married I But how was it I 
never saw you ? " 

"You were away. I only saw old Nurse and 
Crummies." 

"Oh! — I see," then after a moment's pause, 
** Nurse never told me that you had been." 

** I wonder why ? " said he, with some astonish- 
ment in his tones. 

Mrs. Dennis made a vague gesture as if to 
convey to him that she also wondered why she had 
never heard of the visit. Yet she knew well enough 
— well enough. She knew by an instinct which no 
woman ever mistakes, exactly why Nurse had not 
told her of the visitor who had found his wav to 
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the Clifife during the absence of the family from 
home. 

Ethel knew well enough, although not a word 
had passed between them on the subject, that her 
old Nurse had been all along perfectly aware that 
she had had practically no choice in the matter of 
her marriage. Major Dennis had proposed to her 
and at the same time had told her that he had her 
mother's consent. He was rich, and at that time 
stood next to the Frothingham title, and Ethel, 
after her conventional education, would no more 
have dared to refuse "him, than she would have 
dared to jump off the highest tower of Blank- 
hampton Cathedral. 

She knew now that Nurse Sommers had held her 
peace only to be kind, only that the thoughts of 
her dear old play-fellow Jack might not help to 
make the burden of her marriage vows harder to 
bear. Well, well, it was all over now, and here was 
her old friend Jack grown out of all remembrance. 
And what a fine fellow he was. Airs. Dennis looked 
up at his goodly height, at his good fair face and 
felt — well, like a shrimp beside him. 

** Would you have known me, Jack ? " she asked 
suddenly. 

Jack laughed out aloud — " Why, Ethel, of course 
I should have known you — ^anywhere. You are not 
a bit altered except that you've grown up, you 
know." 

" Well, that is enough alteration in most people," 
she said with a faint smile. 
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They were sitting then on an old-fashioned wide 
seated sofa, and Crummies was resting himself in a 
very majestic way against his mistress's feet. And 
for a long time the two went on talking of the old 
days, a conversation of intense interest to them both 
but one consisting chiefly of " Do you remember ?" 
or " Have you forgotten ? " 

**Ah — what lovely times they were," she cried 
with a sigh, as she flung herself back in the corner 
of the sofa — " lovely times. Oh ! Jack, what a pity 
it is that we ever grew up." 

Jack Trevor looked aside at her and twisted him- 
self round a little as he sat. "Why, Ethel, you 
don't mean to say that you'd like to go back to the 
Clifle and Blankhampton again," he cried. 

**Ah! would I not?" she answered. "I do go 
home sometimes, you know, but that's not the same 
at all." 

*^ But you're happy — you have a good time ? " he 
asked anxiously. 

*' Oh ! — so — so," she replied. 

" But you're not un-happy surely ? " he cried in 
dismay. 

" You mistook me," returned Mrs. Dennis, pulling 
herself together with an effort — ** I don't want you 
to understand that I am unhappy — and I suppose I 
get a very good time, if you call going out in 
Society having a good time. But — but I think I 
was over-educated, and they did not begin as they 
meant to go on, which was a pity. They began 
with my father's idea of education — outdoor-exer- 
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cise — riding — hunting — fishing — dim bing trees — a 
regular farm-yard sort of life ; and then after you 
went away from the Palace, they changed all that. 
I had two governesses and they taught me how to 
be ladylike, I was not allowed to ride much for fear of 
making me crooked ; I was not allowed to walk with- 
out a parasol for fear of spoiling my complexion ; 
and I had to take care of my hands, and to do this, 
that and the other, until I hated my life and wished 
many a time that I had never been born. Perhaps 
if I had married a man who would have encouraged 
me to ride and drive and play tennis, I might have 
forgotten all the horrible process of my education. 
But Major Dennis hates masculine women and never 
lets me get on a horse or have the reins in my hands.** 

"My poor little friend," said Jack, taking the 
hand nearest to him in his own and holding it ten- 
derly. " All this must be so bad for you." 

" Yes," hopelessly. *^ I might have got my nerve 
back and been quite my old self again by this time. 
But as it is — well, among them they have killed my 
nerve and — and — I think they have broken my 
heart too." 

" My poor little friend," repeated Jack softly. 

She snatched her hand away. " No, don't pity 
me," she cried, with a half-hysterical laugh. " I 
cannot bear that, anything but that. I ought not 
to have told you. I assure you. Jack, I never tell 
anybody. We were four years with the old regi- 
ment and not one of them knew I had ever been on 
a horse in my life." 
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" You don't mean it ? " 

"Oh! yes — but there, don't let us talk of it 
again — it's not worth it. It all comes of over- 
educating me. I think I had not brains enough to 
stand it." 

" And your husband, Ethel, is he — ^is he — ^You are 
happy in your marriage ? " 

" Oh ! — we get along very well. My mother 
thinks it a great pity now that I married so young. 
You see when we were married, Major Dennis was 
next to the Frothingham title — and two years and 
a half ago, old Lady Frothingham died and the old 
lord married again at once — within three months or 
something like that. It wouldn't have mattered so 
much only they've got twin boys a year old now, so 
the chances of my husband ever being Lord Froth- 
ingham are exceedingly small." 

" But you don't care." 

"Not in the least. I think I prefer to be as 
I am — ^but my mother took the marriage as a 
great trouble and the twins almost proved her 
death. Major Dennis was disappointed, you see he 
had looked upon himself so long and had been 
looked upon by others as the next Lord Frothing- 
ham, and he feels dreadfully aggrieved about it." 

" I can understand that." 

" And Lord Frothingham added insult to injury 
by asking him to be godfather to the heir * just to 
show there was no ill-feeling.' And he was so angry, 
I dared not laugh." 

«* And he was angry ? " 
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" Oh ! — horribly — awfully angry .•* 

" And I don't wonder," laughed Jack. •* It seems 
to me that it can't really make much difference, but 
I can understand his being angry about it. By the 
bye, I wonder if we couldn't talk the Major over 
into letting you ride again." 

Ethel started up in positive alarm. '*0h! no, 
don't try, don't think of it for an instant. He never 
would— and — and he would be sure to resent your 
asking such a thing, or even hinting at it. Promise 
me you won't suggest anything of the kind, promise 
me. Jack." 

Her tone was so agonized, her entreaty so urgent 
that Jack turned and looked at her closely. " I say, 
Ethel," he said slowly, " are you afraid of your 
husband ? " 

She looked from side to side and tried to laugh 
the question off. 

** It's not exactly that, Jack," she said, ** only he 
is a great deal older than us, you know, and has an 
immense idea of his rank and all that. And I 
know he wouldn't like it and — and it's so awfully 
jolly for me to have you to talk to again, I shouldn't 
like you to do anything to vex him." 

"And when did you say * awfully jolly' last, I 
wonder ? " said Jack smiling. 

" Never since you went away from the Palace," 
answered the Major's wife promptly and laughing 
quite gaily. 

Just then the door opened and the Major entered 
the room* The laugh died away from Ethel's face. 
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Crummies lifted his lip and showed his teeth in a 
dumb snarl, and Jack Trevor at once got on to his 
feet. 

" Then you found your way down here, Trevor ? " 
said the burly Major in a very aflfable tone. 

" I did, Sir — as soon as you were good enough to 
give me leave to come, I lost no time in coming." 

" And how do you think my wife's looking ? " 

*^ Mrs. Dennis has grown up since I saw her last, 
but I should have known her anywhere," Jack 
answered. 

*' That's all right. Well, you must come down 
and see her when you like. Come and dine to- 
morrow night — eight o'clock." 

** I shall be delighted. Sir," said Jack. 

But as he walked away along the quiet little 
street, the question came to him — " Why did he ask 
me and why was she so surprised that he did 50 ? " 



CHAPTER VII. 

A GHOST OF THE PAST. 

" When anything remains to be explained, rather confess ignor- 
ance, than offer an explanation which explains nothing," 

The hut which had been occupied by Major Law- 
rence, happened to be a particularly good one and 
Major Dennis set about having it well cleaned and 
decorated at once. 

" My wife has a fancy to live in camp," he ex- 
plained to Jack, "and as we shall be here for 
nearly two years, we may as well have it made as 
comfortable as possible. We've bad furnished houses 
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before, but there don't seem to be any decent ones 
in Chertsey and I detest living in an hotel — one 
never knows how one may be annoyed or who is 
staying in the house." 

" Ob, it's much more comfortable in camp, Sir," 
said Jack, who had not been long enough in the 
service to hate a barrack — "it's so much handier 
in every way; and the Major's hut is such an 
exceptionally good one, and the garden quite a 
little paradise. Major Lawrence took infinite pains 
with it." 

" Yes, and my wife is very fond of a bit of 
garden," Major Dennis replied. *^ So I am having 
the place papered and painted and made as comfort- 
able as possible, and you must help my wife to get 
settled. I'm told you're a great hand at anything 
of that sort." 

" Well, Sir, I do try to make myself useful some- 
times," returned Jack modestly — " I've been helping 
Mrs. Stratton '' 

" Oh, yes. She showed us her furniture," said 
the major taking the words out of Jack's mouth — 
" and though Mrs. Dennis won't exactly want you 
to do that sort of thing, I daresay she'll be very 
pleased if you'll advise her about one or two little 
things, her pictures and plants and so on." 

"I shall be only too delighted. Sir," said Jack in 
all good faith. 

** I am really out of all that sort of thing," the 
Major continued with an air of great good humour 
— *^ and when I get into any kind of a shop, except 
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it's a saddler's or a boot-shop, I always feel like the 
proverbial bull among the china. I daresay I look 
like it too — ^ha, ha/* 

He walked away laughing heartily and Jack 
Trevor stood looking curiously after him. 

" Well, you're a queer fish, upon my word you are. 
And to think you married my little friend, Ethel 
Mordaunt ! Poor little soul, no wonder she looks so 
miserable every now and then and talks about 
Blankhampton and the Cliffe, as if the old days 
were paradise." 

Then he, too, turned on his heel and went about 
his own business, which at that moment happened 
to be something concerning one of his horses. 
While he was talking to the groom, Monty Carlton 
passed the door and seeing him came in, and as 
men do, they looked at the sleek satin-coated horses 
together. 

*' You've heard the news," said Carlton, as they 
walked towards the Mess together. 

«' No — I've heard nothing except that the Den- 
nises are going to live in camp," Jack answered. 

" Oh, I've heard that, too. You knew her when 
she was a child, didn't you ? " 

« Yes.^' 

*' What did she marry him for ? " 

" Oh ! I don't fancy she had much choice about 
it," Jack said carelessly. " Her mother was the sort 
of woman who does not give anyone within her 
range too much rope. As a little girl, Mrs. Dennis 
was let to go her own way pretty much, but asB 
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young lady I believe she had the devil's own time. 
You see the title weighed a good deal with her," 

" With the mother, I suppose." 

« Of course." 

" H'm ! What an odd thing it is that titles do 
weigh so heavily with women as they do. I should 
have thought that all the titles under the sun would 
never have gilded a blatant brute like that, let 
alone it's being only a title in prospective." 

** Yes. It's rough on her anyway," said Jack with 
a sigh. " By the bye, what w:as your news ? " 

" Oh I — Craddock is going to be married." 

"Craddock — ^you don't say so! And who is he 
going to marry ? " 

"Angela Drummond," said Carlton, looking 
straight in front of him. 

" An — gela — Drum — mond ! Nonsense," cried 
Jack. 

"Nonsense or no nonsense — it's true," Carlton 
asserted positively. "I had it from Craddock 
himself this morning." 

** And what did you say to him ? " 

"I said he was an ass — or something like it. 
And then, of course, I had to apologise and say that 
I didn't mean anything personal, only that I 
thought it a pity that soldiers should marry at all 
till they're out of the Service." 

" And old Craddock, what did he say? " 

"Oh, he laughed — said I was a jolly old cock 
that had gone wrong altogether and would never be 
better till I'd fiedlen in love myself. In love — ME I 
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Ugh — just think of it," he ended in ineffable 
disgust. 

Jack laughed aloud. " My dear old chap, I can't 
think of it — I can't imagine any woman ever giving 
you the chance of knowing her well enough to be in 
love with her." 

" They'd give me the chance fast enough, no fear," 
said Carlton grimly. 

"Yes. I daresay they would. But, Monty, old 
chap," laughed Jack — " you may take my word for 
this — ^you'U go on for a time well enough, and then 
one of these fine days you'll get bitten before you 
know where you are ; and oh ! by Jove, won't you 
have it bad, no mistake about it." 

"Yes, my friend," returned Carlton as they 
reached the door of the mess-room, " when I do 
have it, I shall have it badly. You are quite right 
about that — quite right." 

Well, about two hours after this, Jack Trevor was 
walking briskly along the narrow High Street in 
which the principal shops of Chertsey may be found, 
when he literally ran against Mrs. Dennis who came 
out of a shop attended only by the majestic 
Crummies. 

" My dear Ethel, I ask a thousand pardons," he 
cried. " I had no idea that you or anyone else was 
coming out of that shop — I didn't hurt you, did I ? " 

" Not a bit. Jack," she said laughing. " And if 
you had it wouldn't have been your fault. Where 
are you going?" 

" With you, if 1 may," he answered promptly. 
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" Oh ! yes, indeed you may — I am going to the 
florist's and then to a s ^eet little shop where they 
have odds and ends, to make my drawing-room look 
pretty." 

" The Major tells me that you are going to be 
tremendously grand in your new quarters," Jack 
said as they walked along together. 

" Oh ! I don't think so — I have chosen very 
cheap simple furniture — and we were obliged to 
have the hut papered and painted. I cannot 
think," she went on wonderingly, "why Cosmo 
wanted to live in camp. He has always set his 
face against anything of the kind before — ^has 
always insisted on having a furnished house." 

** But he could not get one in Chertsey." 

" Oh I yes — there is a nice little house to let ; but 
Cosmo would not hear of it. He says I shall enjoy 
camp-life — ^and so I daresay I shall," she added 
smiling. 

"/ think it will be glorious to have you in 
camp," Jack declared. " And do you know, Ethel, 
I do think it is so awfully good of the Major to be 
so open and jolly about our old friendship. Some 
men in his place, might have said, * Oh ! I'm not 
going to have any old playfellows hanging around ' 
and that would have made just all the ditference in 
our friendship, wouldn't it ? " 

" Yes — that is so," Mrs. Dennis assented. 

It must be owned that Jack Trevor took full 

advantage of the Major's permission that he should 

make himself useful to Mrs. Dennis ; he went with 

5 
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her that afternoon from one shop to another, helped 
her in her choice of various things, carried her 
smaller parcels, those at least that she wished to take 
with her, and finally escorted her back to the hotel 
and gratefully accepted her offer of a cup of tea. 

And over that cup of tea and a plate of hot 
buttered muffins, they had a delightful half-hour's 
chat before anyone came to disturb them — ^a half- 
hour during which Crummies sat on the sofa beside 
his mistress and Jack took charge of the tea-tray 
and ministered to her comfort. They went back to 
old times, of course, and Ethel took off her sailor 
hat and flung it down as gaily and carelessly as ever 
she had flung her hat down on the bank of the river, 
which ran at the bottom of the Cliffe gardens. 

But no time, however delightful, lasts for ever — 
the half-hour came to an end and visitors were 
shown in — ^Mr. and Mrs. Stratton. Mrs. Dennis 
jumped up, upsetting Crummies in her haste, and 
Jack got on to his feet likewise, and then there 
followed a few minutes of somewhat formal con- 
versation which in turn was interrupted by the 
entrance of Major Dennis himself. He gave the 
Strattons a very loud welcome with that kind of 
manner which had made Carlton describe him as 
blatant, and Jack Trevor somehow became impressed 
with an idea that he was annoyed to find anyone 
there and was wishing them all at perdition. His 
words, however, contradicted this. 

" It's so good of you to come and see my wife," 
he said to Mrs. Stratton. " Ethel, have you no tea ? " 
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Perhaps it was the same woman." 

" Perhaps, but I think not. I " and then a 

violent shiver took possession of him and the 
sentence remained unfinished. 

** Cosmo, you are ill," Mrs. Dennis cried. " I am 
sure of it." 

"Oh! no— but " 

" Have a strong brandy and soda. Sir," suggested 
Jack, who had jumped at once to the conclusion 
that the Major had unexpectedly fallen in with an 
old love, whose presence might prove to be exceed- 
ingly awkward for him. 

" Yes, ring the bell, will you, please," said the 
Major, with an air of relief, then turned round 
to his wife. " I hope I didn't frighten you, Ethel, 
but I was reminded suddenly of a most horrible 
episode in my life and — and it turned me over a bit." 

His tone brought something very like tears into 
Mrs. Dennis's eyes. " What was it ? " she asked in 
a shaking voice. 

*' Well, I was spending a long leave abroad — on 
the Eiviera to be particular. It was a deuce of a 
while ago. I was only about two-and-twenty in 
fact. And one day I was with some people when 
the conversation turned on fortune-telling. I 
happened to say I didn't believe in it — I didn't — I 
don't now, it's all the most utter rot imaginable. 
However, a young lady of the party asked me to 
show her my hand and said that she would tell me 
my fortune, and that whether I believed it or not it 
would come true all the same." 
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" And what did she tell vou ? " Ethel asked. 

** That I had the devil's own temper for one thing/' 
he answered shortly, " which was true enough." 

"But there's nothing very wonderful in her 
telling you that," cried his wife wonderingly, 
thinking that a woman who couldn't see that would 
indeed be a poor hand at fortune-telling. 

"She told me a lot more, and the last thing was 
that I should die by the hand of a woman before 1 
was fifty." 

" Cosmo ! " Ethel cried. " And you saw that 
woman to-day ? " 

"Or someone very much like her," the Major 
replied. " And silly as it may seem, I would rather 
have seen the Devil himself." 

He tossed off the brandy and soda which the 
waiter brought him and declared himself better. 
"I feel like an ass now. I wish I had not told 
you," he said with a glance at his wife's scared 
face. " I daresay it wasn't the woman at all, only 
someone a bit like her. I'll trust you, Trevor, not 
to say a word about it." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP. 

" The road of love is that which has no beginning nor end ; take 
heed to thyself, man, ere thou place foot on it." 

*^ Jack," said Carlton a few days afterwards, ** come 
and sit by me. I've got something to tell you." 
The officers were all streaming into the mess- 
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room for luncheon, and Jack Trevor took his seat 
beside Carlton smiling already in anticipation of 
something good to come. " What is it, Monty ? '* 
he asked. 

*' Dennis said to Jervis yesterday," — ^naming the 
two majors — * Jervis you're an ass.' 

" * Dennis,' said Jervis, ^ you're drunk.' 

" * Yes, I know I am,' answered Dennis, * but I 
shan't be drunk to-morrow, and you'll always be a 
fool, Jervis.' " 

Trevor burst out laughing. " Did you hear that 
yourself?" 

" Yes, I heard it from Quin." 

" But you didn't hear Dennis and Jervis ? ". 

« Well no, I didn't," Carlton admitted, « but it 
has a great air of probability about it." 

"Oh! it's a good story, I'll allow," Trevor 
returned with a laugh. 

" By the bye," said Carlton, " I'm going over to 
Highflight to-day to see a mare Hutton has for sale. 
Will you go with me ? " 

"Why does Hutton want to sell her?" Jack 
asked. 

" Not quite up to his weight," Carlton answered 
carelessly, " he has put on flesh awfully the last six 
months, but he says the mare is just as clever as 
daylight and as handsome as paint." 

** The usual thing," Jack laughed. 

" Well I am going to have a look at her, anyway," 
said Carlton decidedly. " Will you go or not ? " 

« This afternoon ? " 
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" Yes — I'm going over directly after lunch." 

"Well, I'm awfully sorry, old chap. I should 
have liked to go immensely but I can't to-day." 

« Why not ? " 

^^ Because I've promised to go somewhere else," 
said Jack mildly. 

" Ugh ! " grunted Carlton in disgust. " Where ? " 

•^I'm going to Mrs. Dennis's," returned Jack. 
" She's got an afternoon on. Didn't she ask you ? " 

"Oh, yes, she asked me right enough," said 
Carlton crossly, " but I've got more sense than to go 
to what is euphoniously called ^ an afternoon ' in a 
stuffy hut with fifteen women all wanting tea and 
only two drivelling idiots of men to give it to 'em." 

" What an old bear you are," cried Jack with a 
gay laugh. 

" Yes, I know — but I'd rather be a bear than a 
cat's-paw any day," the other growled. " You look 
out what you're doing, my friend. I've seen a good 
many of these tremendous friendships between sub- 
alterns and field-officers' wives before, but I never 
knew one that didn't come to a bad end sooner or 
later." 

" Oh, pooh — ^Monty, old man, you're sane enough 
on some points but you're as mad as a March hare 
on certain others, and on women you are maddest 
of all." 

" You mark my words," Carlton persisted — " and 
when anything happens, don't forget that I warned 
you." 

" All right," carelessly. " Only I wish. I was as 
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sure of the command of the Fifteenth as I am that 
nothing of that sort will happen at all. Why man 
alive, Mrs. Dennis and I were children together, 
babies almost. Fve known her all my life; we 
couldn't get up an * affair ' if we tried, and I*m sure 
we shall not try." 

** H'm — of course not — of course not — they never 
do— IVe seen plenty of that sort of thing," returned 
Carlton gloomily. 

Jack Trevor, however, being a young man of 
decided views, not to say exceedingly strong-willed, 
was not to be growled out of his friendship with the 
Major's wife. Indeed if it had effect of any kind, 
Carlton's opposition only fanned the flame and made 
him the more determined to see as much of his old 
playfellow as the circumstances of their lives 
permitted. 

And it must be admitted from the very beginning 
that the circumstances of their lives allowed of a 
good deal of intercourse. Jack very soon found 
that Major Dennis did not in the smallest degree 
permit the fact of his wife's existence to hamper 
his movements. Within the boundaries of her own 
hut Mrs. Dennis was apparently supreme — that is 
to say she asked whom she chose there, she went 
out when she liked, and came in to suit her own 
pleasure. She had her own carriages, a neat single 
brougham and a very smart victoria, and very seldom 
indeed was Major Dennis to be seen in either of them. 

But outside their hut Major Dennis seemed to 
consider that his wife had no claim upon him what- 
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ever — ^he frequently went up to London, but beyond 
telegraphing his address to the orderly-room, he did 
not often trouble to communicate to his wife 
during his absences. 

" The Major gone to London again^^ remarked 
Jack Trevor one day, in accents of involuntary sur- 
prise — "but — but how is it you are not going, 
Ethel ? Don't you like London ? " 

" Yes — I am very fond of London,'' she replied, 
** but Cosmo did not suggest my going — and — ^and 
— I like Chertsey very much." 

" Well, I dare say London is a bit hot and dusty 
at this time of year," Jack rejoined feeling that he 
had trodden on what must be painful ground to 
her. ** And after all, Chertsey isn't half bad, is it ? 
Supposing we go down to the Eecreation Ground and 
watch the people — the band is playing, you know." 

" Oh ! I should like it immensely," she cried, 
brightening up in a moment. ^* Shall we walk 
down?" 

" Just as you like. I'll go and get out of my 
paint and come back for you, eh ? " 

" Yes — that will be quite charming." 

Therefore, about half an hour afterwards, Mr. 
Montagu Carlton who was smoking a last pipe be- 
fore going out somewhere, had the gratification of 
seeing his great friend and chum, Jack Trevor, 
faultlessly arrayed in an exceedingly light suit, a 
white hat, flower in his button-hole and a generally 
jaunty air of enjoyment about his whole bearing, 
go across the open space between the officers' 
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quarters and the married officers' huts and open the 
little gate which led into Mrs. Dennis's tiny garden. 
Then after a few minutes he saw them come out to- 
gether and go happily off in the direction of the gates. 

Carlton followed them with disgusted eyes until 
they turned the corner of the mess-hut and were 
out of sight. " Pretty business brewing," he mut- 
tered. "The Major off to Town — leaves his wife 
behind — Trevor consoles her, old friend, and all 
that humbug. Ugh ! hope they won't want me to 
condole with any of 'em, whatever happens ; and 
something will happen before long, mark my words. 
I suppose he's telling her this moment that he^d 
never go to London and leave her m Chertsey camp 
all by her little self. Ugh ! it's disgusting, disgust- 
ing. And to think it should be poor old Trevor, of 
all others, that's never given a woman a second 
thought since he's been in the regiment. Bah, it's 
simply sickening." 

However, as it happened. Jack Trevor was say- 
ing nothing of the kind to Mrs. Dennis. At that 
precise moment he was saying — " And how is it 
you go home so seldom ? " 

Mrs. Dennis blushed a little. ** Cosmo doesn't 
care for Blankhampton, and since Lord Frothing- 
ham married he does not get on so well with my 
mother as he did. And really, as I tell her, he 
couldn't help his uncle marrying again and having 
children and all that." 

" Of course not. Then why don't you go by 
yourself ? " 
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Mrs. Dennis shook her head. " No — my mother 
and I get on very well when we are apart, but — but 
— ^well, I don't care to go home much — I am best 
here." 

He understood from her tone that the Cliffe was 
home, in the proper sense of the word, for her no 
longer. He did not know that in his old play- 
fellow's heart at that moment, a wild tumult was 
raging, a wild memory of a day a few weeks before 
her wedding, when she had wept and prayed and 
begged and implored to be set free from her engage- 
ment — when she had gone down on her knees beside 
her mother and had poured out all her troubled 
child's heart to that unyielding ear which would 
only hear music in the clinking of gold and the 
sound of a title, and was inexorably deaf and cold to 
the cry of yearning for love and sympathy. 

"Mother, I don't care for Major Dennis," — she 
had wailed in her despair — " I never shall care for 
him, never could care. It is wicked to marry a man 
you. loathe " 

*^ Ethel," — cried Mrs. Mordaunt — " you are really 
quite indelicate. I can listen to no more of this 
raving — ^you are nervous, hysterical, unstrung, but I 
should not be doing my duty as your mother, if I 
allowed you to say any more. If you felt like this 
about Captain Dennis, you were very wrong indeed 
to accept him — indeed, I do not understand your 
doing so. As it is, everything has gone too far to 
draw back now — ^the Mordaunts never break faith — 
and your father would be the first to blame you if 
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you disgraced him like that. Pray, let me hear no 
more of this — you had better go to your room and 
try to forget that such words have ever passed your 
lips." 

Ethel got up from her knees without a word, with 
no more than one long reproachful look at her 
mother, a look which saw all too plainly through 
her assumption of sham indignation. And in that 
moment all her girlhood seemed to shrivel up and 
die, all her love of home seemed to fade into 
nothing in the oppressive magnitude of her despair. 

How well she remembered it all that bright 
summer afternoon as she and Jack Trevor walked 
down to the Recreation Ground together. She and 
Jack, just as they had been used to go down to the 
river's bank at home, there to sit watching for fish 
that they seldom caught, the best of friends, the most 
faithful and entertaining of companions. Well, well, 
it was all gone by for ever and, after all, they were 
friends still — that was something — it was more than 
something to her, indeed although she hardly 
owned as much to herself, it was nevertheless true, 
that their friendship was almost everything to her. 

However, as she reminded herself bitterly, it was 
no use thinking about that now — the past was past 
and what wa& done could not be undone. After all, 
her life might have been more unendurable than it 
was, her husband let her go her own way pretty 
much, if he neglected her and led her in some 
senses a dog's life — ^really a dog's life, treating her 
as an incident, a chattel to ornament his house. 
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feeding her and clothing her, leaving her behind 
when he did not want her with him, intimating 
that she might go with him when her presence 
would not actually annoy him — at all events he did 
not trouble her with jealousy, and she was, on the 
whole, free to take her amusement how and when 
she liked. 

So she decided in her own mind that she would 
make the best of her life and enjoy herself as well 
as she could, and since Jack Trevor was now in the 
same regiment and Major Dennis did not seem to 
mind her friendship with him, why Hfe might not 
be so dull a business, after all. 

For a long time they sat upon a garden -seat 
under the shade of a group of big trees in the 
Eecreation Ground, listening to the music, watching 
the people and chatting on all manner of subjects. 

" I wonder who that strange-looking woman with 
the dark eyes is," she said at last, as a middle-sized 
dark-complexioned woman passed them for the 
third time. 

" I don't know — ^I scarcely know a soul in Chert- 
sey," Jack replied. 

" And you have been here ? " 

" Oh I not two months before you came — ^and I 
never make calls, except very occasionally on our 
own ladies ; and as I don't go about much, of course 
I don't get to know people very much either. / 
don't fancy that lady belongs to the place." 

« Why ? " 

"Because I've been watching her all the time 
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we've been here and I haven't seen her speak to a 
sonl yet. I haven't seen anyone take off his hat to 
her either." 

" Then I daresay she is a stranger, or perhaps the 
wife of someone on the staff and only just come here 
— like ourselves, in fact." 

" Very likely — oh, very likely," but all the same, 
Jack did not think that she looked much like an 
officer's wife and was not sorry when Ethel Dennis 
rose declaring that it was time for them to go home. 

Strangely enough, the dark-eyed lady was leaving 
the Ground just as they were arid twice they passed 
and re-passed each other during the time they were 
traversing the length of the High Street. 

" She seems very much interested in you. Jack," 
Ethel whispered teasingly when she passed them for 
the second time. *' I suppose all soldiers have the 
most wonderfully romantic affairs every now and 
then — at least so Cosmo always tells me." 

"Don't know, I'm sure," returned Jack rather 
shortly **some fellows may, but I never had an 
affair of any kind in all my life. I never saw the 
woman before — and it isn't a bit of good her start- 
ing anything romantic with me, I'm no good at 
that sort of thing." 

Mrs. Dennis laughed merrily. "What a disap- 
pointment you must be whenever you go to a fresh 
town — why, you are a perfect detrimental, to be 
reckoned out of the running always. There, now 
she is looking in that window. She wants us to 
pass her again." 
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"Then let ua look in this window until she is 
bound to go on — she can't stand looking in a 
window for long." 
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the same moment to see the dark-complexioned 
lady enter the shop, 

" What is your pleasure. Madam ? " asked the 
little woman who ruled over this quaint domain of 
antiquities, 

**Will you be so obliging as to show me those 
miniatures which are in the window?" the lady 
replied, 

** Certainly, Madam — pray, take a seat," answered 
the mistress of the shop. 

Mrs. Dennis and Jack looked at one another in- 
voluntarily. It was a refined voice, clear and sweet, 
and there was a foreign ring about it — ^not a mark- 
edly foreign accent, but scarcely more than that 
resonance of the K which marks the English 
spoken at our own Court. 

There were five miniatures upon the tray which 
the little woman took out of the window, and she 
set it down on the glass counter in front of the 
stranger. " Will you look at these. Madam, whilst I 
attend to this lady ? " she said. 

The stranger bent her head, and began to exa- 
mine the little portraits carefully. Mrs. Dennis 
held up a plate as its owner returned to her, 

"I will have this one — -md those two — and I 
think that one, also. How much will they be ? " 

" Twenty-five shillings, Madam," the little woman 
answered — " I will send them this evening.' 

" No, do them up in paper and I will take them,** 
Mrs. Dennis returned, and in a tone which admitted 
of no further argument* 
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He professed himself thoroughly glad to be home 
again but otherwise did not tell Ethel much 
of his movements except to mention casually now 
and again some theatre to which he had been or 
some person whom he had seen in the Park or at 
Hurlingham or St, Anne's. 

" And how have you got on, Ethel ? " he asked. 
" Has Trevor been as good as his word and looked 
after you ? " 

"Yes. I have seen a good deal of him," she 
answered. 

" That's right. I want you to have a good time, 
my dear," he said brusquely ; " all I bargain for is 
that you don't see too much of him, you know," 

« I shall not do that." 

" I daresay not for your amusement — but you'll 
have to be careful for your name," with a careless 
laugh. 

" Cosmo," Ethel cried in an agony — ** don't you 
care anything for me — not even for my name, your 
name ? " 

" Of course I do, to be sure. I was awfully fond 
of you when we were married, awfully so. Only a 
man can't go on living in paradise for ever, at least 
not with the same Eve, don't you know — ^it stands 
to common sense that he cannot." 

" Oh ! Cosmo." 

"My dear girl," said he good-humourcdly — 
" isn't it much better to speak out plainly ? You 
never cared a brass farthing about me — ^probably if 
you had I should never have married you — gad, I 
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never wanted to marry any other woman, give you 
my word. But, as I say, one can't go on for ever 
and I don't want to shut you up like a nun because 
I'm no longer as mad about you as I was four years 
ago — why, it wouldn't be reason, and I hate unrea- 
sonable people, they're so deuced unpleasant and 
inconsequent, don't you know. Besides, I can trust 
you — that's the best of you proud, cold women, you 
make very poor sort of sweethearts but you make 
devilish good wives — one can always trust you." 

Mrs, Dennis turned away with a bitter smile upon 
her lips, and the Major went off to dress for dinner 
quite satisfied with his own generosity and mag- 
nanimity towards his wife. 

" The best of you proud, cold women, you make 
very poor sort of sweethearts but you make devilish 
good wives " — she repeated under her breath — *^ poor 
sort of sweetheart — good wives — oh ! my Grod, if this 
man could only look into my heart and see just 
what sort of a sweetheart I could be to some men — 
to one man, at least. Oh ! Cosmo Dennis, if only 
you knew what a bad wife you have, bad, bad in 
every thought and wish if not in deed, if you only 
knew how little she is able to trust herself! " 

She was standing at the window looking out 

over the tall white marguerites and the showy red 

geraniums, over the bit of garden and the low 

paling against which the wall-flowers grew and the 

sweet peas were climbing, over the row of huts 

opposite to the distant sky beyond. She looked, 

in her trailing white tea-gown and with her shining 

6* 
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golden head, like a marguerite herself. How young 
and lovely she was still, in years but twenty-two, in 
looks a girl, and alas, in hopelessness and pain of 
heart, she felt like an old, old woman. She held her 
hands pressed hard together then, her blue eyes 
were full of pain, her face was white and tired. 

" It is so hard to bear," she said in the same hurt 
tone, under her breath — " to live with him who 
has long ago grown tired of me, and to have that 
other one — ah ! '* she broke oflf sharp and short for 
across the open space between her window and the 
opposite row of huts, she saw Jack Trevor walk 
quickly by. He looked at her window and seeing 
her, saluted, with a gay gesture and a bright smile. 
She forced her hand to reply and her lips into an 
answering smile, and then she dropped back into 
the nearest chair, wishing wildly that she were 
dead or that she had never been born into this 
world of mistakes and weariness and suffering. 

"I am safe enough," she told herself, "He 
cares nothing about me — Cosmo may trust me — I 
am Jack's old friend and playfellow — that is all." 

She was still lying back in the big chair when 
Major Dennis returned, wearing evening clothes 
and a smart smoking jacket, a quite gorgeous 
velvet affair with collars and cuff? of superb em- 
broidery. He turned himself about for her inspection. 

" I invested in a new smoking-jacket whilst I was 
up," he told her, " pretty, isn't it ? " 

"Quite resplendent," answered Ethel, her eyes 
fitill filled with Jack's fair and cleanly beauty. 
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** So I thought, but Bennett, in Bond Street, you 
know, says it'll soon tone down. Do you think it 
will ? " 

*^ How should I know. Bennett must be a better 
judge than I." 

« Well, I don't know about that," doubtfully. 

** But he made it, didn't he ? " She was trying 
hard to force herself to seem to be interested in his 
new attire. 

" Yes, he made it, supplied the velvet, of course." 

** And not the embroidery ? " 

" Oh ! the embroidery — no, I got that elsewhere," 
he replied rather awkwardly. 

Ethel rose from her chair, a somewhat satirical 
smile curling her lips. " I see. The new Eve gave 
you the embroidery," she said scornfully, yet very 
quietly. " What a pity to waste it down here — ^you 
will take all the bloom off it." 

"Not at all — the bloom ought to be off," cried 
he, not sorry to find she had accepted the evidence 
of a new Eve — which, by the bye, he had not in- 
tended to let slip to her — so quietly. 

I think on the whole that they got on better 
than they had done for two years before the Major 
had exchanged into the 15 th. In the old regiment 
Mrs. Dennis had often been dull and in low spirits, 
§he had been left a good deal alone and Major 
Dennis had never been able to go away for a few 
days or even a few hours without feeling more or 
less of a brute towards her. Now no man in the 
world, I take it, likes to feel himself a brute } go be 
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was much inclined to accept the existence of Jack 
Trevor, his wife's old playfellow, as an entirely 
unmixed blessing. 

They spent the evening very quietly — ^the Major 
Smoked a couple of cigarettes, and wrote two or 
three letters, and talked to her a little of what he 
had done in London. And all the time in Ethel's 
heart there was raging a wild and fierce tumult. 
A cry rose up and would hardly be stifled, that her 
life was harder to bear than it had been before, that 
the mockery of going on living like this had become 
a very hell to her, that she neither could nor would 
continue it. 

Yet Major Dennis smoked and chatted com- 
placently on, without a suspicion that his wife 
sitting quietly sewing at a bit of filmy muslin and 
lace-work beside the table where the lamp stood, 
was feeling any different to what she looked, 
without a suspicion that her exterior of ice covered 
in truth a very volcano of fire, a mine which might 
explode under his feet at any moment. 

" By the bye, Ethel, is anything going on just 
now ? " he asked suddenly, when it was getting 
towards bed-time. 

"There is a garden-party at Highflight to- 
morrow," she answered, thinking pleasantly of it 
because Jack Trevor would be there — "and I 
believe we are all to be asked to an informal 
supper afterwards." 

" Oh ! at Highflight ! Are you going ? " 

**Yes, I have promised to go and — *^ with a 
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laugh, **I have got a new gown on purpose 
for it." 

" Eeally. Well, will the dogcart do to drive you 
over in ? " 

" Oh ! yes, perfectly," she replied. 

Accordingly, the following afternoon about three 
o'clock, the Major's very high dogcart with its 
bright yellow wheels, came round to the little gate 
of their hut. A rakish gray was between the shafts, a 
regular flyer, with satin coat and restless heels. He 
showed a great objection to settling down at first 
but after a minute or two brought himself into the 
pose of a statue his head well in air and his hand- 
some feet extended as far as possible. 

Mrs. Dennis did not keep him waiting very long, 
indeed as the Major opened the front door, she 
came out of her bedroom. 

" Hollo, is that the new frock ? " he asked — 
** let's have a look at you. 'Pon my word it's very 
pretty — ^I feel quite proud of going out with you." 

"I am highly honoured," cried Ethel turning 
herself about — she was in high spirits and his little 
compliment pleased her. 

It was certainly a pretty gown, plain and simple 
of soft creamy flannel with a smart sailor bat bound 
with a cream ribbon, on her fair head. She carried 
over her arm a coat of stone coloured cloth wit'i a 
coachman's cape or rather set of capes. "Is it 
cold ? " she asked. 

*' Cold, no — you'll be smothered if you wear that 
thing," he answered. 
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" I shall he smothered in dust if I don't,** ahe 
replied — " but I think it will be enough to keep me 
warm coming home. You know it is twice as cold 
in that high trap as it is in the victoria." 

A prettier or more winsome woman surely no 
man ever helped into a high dog-cart, and Major 
Dennis swung himself into his place beside her, 
feeling quite in a glow of satisfaction. 

" Ton my word," his thoughts ran, ** there's 
nothing like a little outside interest and attention 
for smartening a married woman up. Why, I shall 
be falling in love over again if I don't look out." 

Mrs. Dennis cast a glance towards the mess — ^yes, 
the coach was there already. The Major saw her 
look. " Would you rather have gone on the 
coach ? " he asked. 

« Oh ! I don't care at all.** 

•* Because you couldn't have had the box seat and 
I've no idea of your sitting behind, don't you know.*' 

*^ Oh ! no. I like this much better," she replied. 

They swept through the gates as she spoke and 
once on a bit of open road the gray went like steam 
towards the town. 

"Don't go through the town at this pace, will 
you Cosmo ? " she asked. 

Major Dennis laughed — "I shall find myself in 
the police-station if I do," he answered. 

" I wonder if you would mind stopping at 
Jeflferson's for a minute — only for a minute ? I 
left my little scent bottle there to be re-charged." 

He raised no objection and when they reached 
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the narrow High Street, pulled up the gray at the 
door of the chemist's shop, 

" Is my little smelling-bottle ready ? " Ethel asked, 

" Yes, Ma'am — ^*' and away he ran into the shop 
again to get it. 

What happened next was all over in an instant 
and Ethel hardly knew how it came about, but just 
as the man returned with the neat little white 
parcel in his hand and gave it to Mrs. Dennis, the 
Major exclaimed — " Damnation " under his breath 
and gave the gray horse a cut with the whip such 
as sent him off at a frantic gallop along the narrow 
street. Nor did he moderate his pace until they 
had got a good mile upon the road towards High- 
flight when with some diflBculty his master pulled 
him up to a walk. 

" What was the matter ? " asked Ethel who had 
been holding on to the side of the trap in sheer 
desperation, expecting every moment to be dashed 
to the stones. 

"Nothing — nothing — I think something stung 
me," and he put up his hand to his neck, as if to 
show that the mischief was there. 

" Was it a wasp ? Does it hurt much now ? " she 
asked ; she had never loved this man, she knew that 
he was tired of her, she guessed that he went after 
other gods — ^yet in one moment, she was all 
tenderness for his supposed hurt. 

He looked down into her anxious eyes with a 
smile which but barely covered the fear which still 
lingered in his. *' Vm afraid I frighten your wits 
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out of you every now and then, Ethel,** he said 
with a rough sort of apology. " Beally, I'm awfully 
sorry — ^but the fact was I was startled and made a 
cut at the horse without thinking what I was doing 
— ^and the brute resents being reminded of the whip 
at all." 

** Then you were not badly stung," she cried. 

** No — a mere nothing ; a year or two ago I should 
never have noticed it. Ton my word I fancy my 
nerves are going — ^I shall have to cut the Service 
and travel for a while." 

" Alone ? " she asked scarce above a whisper, her 
lips had gone white, her cheeks were pale, her 
whole face seemed to have grown drawn and 
haggard in a moment, drawn and haggard and old. 

" Alone — of course not. I — but there, what's the 
good of talking about that ? I'm seedy, out of 
sorts altogether, but I shall be all right after a bit, 
when I have got my nerves pulled together a little.'* 

He laughed as he spoke and began to talk about 
other things, once or twice looking back to see if 
the coach was in sight or not. They were more 
than half way to Highflight ere it appeared, how- 
ever and the Major urged the gray to put his best 
leg forward so that the others might not overtake 
them. By the time they pulled up at the portico 
at Highflight, Major Dennis was in the wildest and 
most boisterous spirits imaginable, but the colour 
had not come back to his wife's lips and her face 
was pale and drawn still. 

The coach was but just behind, and Trevor jumped 
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down in time to help Mrs. Dennis to the ground, 
"Are you not well ? " he asked in an undertone, 

" A little tired," she whispered back. 

" Come and speak to Mrs. Petre and then let me 
get you a glass of wine or some tea. Were you cold 
driving ? " 

"No, my coat is warm," she answered, "but the 
horse bolted in the High Street and never stopped 
for more than a mile and— and ^" 

" And frightened you to death — Poor little woman ! 
Eeally," he added, as he slipped oflf her coat, " I 
wonder the Major likes to drive such a brute." 

" It wasn't the horse's fault — Cosmo touched him 
with the whip and he won't bear the whip at all," 

" Why he goes like the wind." 

"He didn't do it on purpose — something startled 
him and he threw out his arm and — Oh, how do 
you do, Mrs. Petre ? What a lovely day you have 
for your party." 

"So glad to see you," returned the hostess^— 
" And, Mrs, Dennis, you will stay on to supper, won't 
you?" 

" You are very kind — ^we shall be delighted," 

" And you Mr. Trevor ? " 

" I have been hoping to be asked," he said with a 
laugh. " I shall be only too pleased." 

Then other guests streamed in and their hostess's 
attention was taken away from them. " Come and 
have some tea," said Jack tenderly. 

In truth he was somewhat frightened by her 
blanched face and drawn look. " You must have 
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been dreadfully frightened, Ethel," he said, as he 
found her a seat. 

" I was — ^but I shall be all right now," she said 
trying to smile. *'As I told you the other day, 
Jack, my nerves have all gone to pieces. Cosmo 
says that his nerves have gone too, so we shall be a 
pleasant couple by and by." 

He laughed as he went away at the idea of any- 
thing being amiss with Major Dennis's nerves ; and 
in two minutes he came back with a glass of 
champagne and a plate of straw-berries and cream. 
" Drink this and 1*11 get you another — ^it will pick 
you up better than anything else," he said sitting 
down beside her. 

" I'm afraid my brains would go after my nerves," 
she returned smiling — but she drank half the 
champagne and ate the strawberries declaring 
herself better. " There, I have finished it all. No, 
not a drop more. Why, I should be mad to take 
more — I can only just manage this. Now, put my 
plate and glass down and let us go out into the 
garden and see all the world." 

Jack was nothing loth, and together they went 
out to see all the world, which very soon resolved 
itself into a dim but charming fernery where a most 
seductive rustic seat invited them to rest awhile and 
study " all the world " in single specimens. 

" Well," said Jack easily, stretching his long legs 
out and speaking in a thoroughly happy and 
comfortable tone — "Well, and what is the latest 
news, Ethel ? " 
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"The latest news, Jack," she answered — "is that 
Major Dennis has more than a thought of what he 
calls * cutting the Service altogether.' " 

Jack sat bolt upright in an instant. " Cutting the 
Service," he echoed — " but why ? I thought he was 
so keen on soldiering." 

« So did I." 

"And what would you do? Where would you 
Uve ? " 

"I don't know. He talks of travelling indefi- 
nitely," she answered, 

" Without you ? " 

" No — I should have to go too," she replied. 

There was a moment's dead silence, a moment 
during which a new idea was born in Jack Trevor's 
mind. " And you — you would be sorry to leave the 
— the regiment ? " he asked in a curiously strained 
voice. 

" I," she repeated—" I — yes, I should be sorry," 
and then she turned her head away, but not before 
Jack Trevor had seen that her eyes were iSlllei with 
tears. 



CHAPTER X. 

MADEMOISELLE VALERIE. 
" Evils anticipated are twice endured." 

A FEW days, however, went by and nothing more 
was said of Major Dennis's possible intention of 
leaving the Service. More than once Jack Trevor 
thought of it, thought of it and dismissed the idea 
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as a ridiculous one not worth troubling over. Yet 
he could not shut his eyes to the truth, that of late 
he had begun to regard his Major's wife in a new 
light. Up to the present time, that is to say 
during the few weeks that the Dennises had been at 
Chertsey, he had looked upon her only as his old 
friend and playfellow, as a new and charming 
interest in his existence and had even spoken of her 
to Monty Carlton — ^and much to that young man's 
disgust — as the best chum he had ever had in all 
his life. 

He had been all along so sorry that her husband 
was not more congenial to her and he had felt the 
deepest commiseration for the young healthy active 
nature that, from about the time of his father's 
death, had evidently been cramped and warped in 
every way. 

But now — now when he was forced to see all too 
plainly that she had practically no hand in arranging 
the plan of their life, he began to feel differently 
towards her 1 He began to feel indignation as well 
as pity ! He had gathered that if the Major chose 
to throw up his commission and take to a wandering 
existence, Ethel would have no power to influence 
him otherwise, and the very thought of her being 
dragged about from one foreign hotel to another 
without a child to comfort her, without a mother to 
stand by her, or a husband who would be anything 
of a companion to her, was enough to madden him. 
And yet he was so helpless, what could he do for 
her ? Simply nothing ! She was Dennis's wife, and 
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the oldest of friends cannot with reason or justice 
interfere between man and wife having no better 
excuse than the facts that there was a disparity of 
years between them and that their dispositions were 
not congenial to each other. 

However, Major Dennis seemed to have forgotten 
his suggestion and also in a measure to recover his 
good spirits, at least Monty Carlton complained to 
Trevor with a disdainful air of fretfulness one day, 
**Eeally Dennis is getting positively bloated with wit.*' 

** Eh ? " said Jack, looking up sharply. 

Carlton repeated his assertion. " The brute fired 
oflf two stale old chestnuts out of * the Pink 'un ' 
this morning — ^more than half the fellows shrieked 
with delight though they had all read them in 
print years ago. However, Dennis shot them oflf 
with an air as if he had just made 'em and as I said, 
six or seven idiots laughed." 

*^ And you didn't ? " asked Trevor, waiting 
patiently for the end of the little yarn. 

"/" — with supreme disgust — '*I! I wouldn't 
have moved a muscle of my face if my life itself 
had depended on my doing it. Why I wouldn't 
laugh at his jokes if they'd been new, and I certainly 
wouldn't condescend to even grin at anybody's jokes 
that were years old." 

"No— I suppose not," commented Jack rather 
absently — " I am always finding myself wondering 
why Dennis ever tries to make a joke at all. It's 
not because he's a genial sort of chap or loves a 
joke a bit — ^he doesn't I As a general rule, if you 
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take notice, he either doesn't see a joke or else he 
kughs in the wrong place." 

"I'll tell you what it is," rejoined the other with 
perfect seriousness — " as soon as I get my majority 
I shall retire." 

«*But why?" Trevor cried. 

" Because," — solemnly — " although the Service is 
an excellent school for a young man — there's none 
better — ^it plays the very devil with a man over five 
and thirty. For a subaltern nothing can be better 
— a youngster learns to think little of himself, to 
respect place and rank, to be respectful to his 
superiors, and under the old system, when a man 
often went on till he was fifty before he got a com- 
mand, everything worked well enough up to the 
very end. A man got seasoned and his place 
settled before he became a field-officer. But now, 
as soon as he gets over thirty he begins to look for 
his majority, and a precious ass he generally makes 
of himself when he's got it. How do you account 
otherwise for nearly all officers over the rank of 
Major being such prosy old bores as they are ? " 

" I can't account for it," Jack answered smiling, 
" I only know that it is so." 

**I'll tell you in a word. Take a brute like 
Dennis for instance. He's a senior and he has to be 
listened to whenever he chooses to speak. Let him 
tell ever such drivelling rot in the form of a story 
and nine subalterns out of ten either listen with 
respectful attention or applaud him with uproarious 
laughter. They've got to practically— it's the right 
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thiDg to do and they do it. Ton my soul, it would 
be a good thing for the Service at large if all senior 
officers were forbidden to tell stories of any kind at 
the mess-table." 

•* They couldn't be forbidden to air their opinions," 
laughed Trevor, " and for my part I'd rather have 
r>eiinis's stale chesnuts than his opinions, any 
day.'' 

** My faith, yes," ejaculated Carlton promptly. 
And they were troubled with a good many of 
Major Dennis's stories during that week at the mess 
— he seemed as if he did not care to go outside the 
Fifteenth lines much, and he spent a good deal of 
his spare time in the ante-room. Not that he had 
much spare time, for the legiment was in camp for 
work, not for play, and neither oflScers nor men led 
an idle life by any means. Major Dennis for one, 
complained bitterly of the fearful amount of grind 
he had to put in (I am using his language now) 
and expressed an opinion more than once that the 
game was not worth the candle and that he should 
throw up the sponge and leave Her Majesty's Ser- 
vice to take care of itself. 

" But not till you get the command, Cosmo," Mrs. 
Dennis put in one day when he had been getting up 
a special subject for an instruction. ** You know you 
have always had an ambition to have a command." 

'* Yes— I know — but there's such a devil of a lot 
of school-master's work now-a-days," he answered. 

"Oh! you are tired. Change your clothes and 
go down to the town with me," she urged. *«I 

7 
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want some stamps and books, and the walk will do 
us both good." 

But the Major was not to be drawn out of his 
ill-temper. 

"No, I can't walk down. Tve been standing 
about in the sun all day. I'm as tired as a dog. I'll 
drive you down if you like." 

"Yes — if you'll have the victoria," she replied* 
" I'd rather not go in the dog-cart if we have to 
stop at any shops." 

" Oh I nonsense — nonsense. I hate being driven 
— and I can't drive the victoria. Can't you go 
without me ? " 

" No — because I know you*re bored to death here 
and want a change," she answered. "Besides — ^I 
dislike going about by myselt Do come, Cosmo." 

" You can take Trevor." 

He spoke quite good-naturedly, but his wife 
started and her face whitened a little. **No, I 
want you to go with me," she urged. " Do Cosmo 
— do go." 

He looked a little surprised — ^and. for the matter 
of that, well he might, for never before had Ethel 
spoken to him in that tone. " Of course I'll go, if 
you wish it so much," he said, still with the same 
astonished look on his face — ^** but I do hate — look 
here — I'll take the brown horse in the dog-cart, will 
that do ? He's as quiet as an old sheep, and will 
wait like a rock as long as you like." 

" All right. I'll go and get ready at once." 

She was quite joyous at thus haviog won her 
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point, and was ready in her neat stone-colonred coat 
and white sailor hat long before the trap came 
round to the door. She went out and looked at 
her flowers, picking ofif a leaf here and there, her 
heart in quite a glow of gratitude. For in truth 
Ethel Dennis had come to that point in her life 
when only this rough unsympathetic coarse-minded 
man, who made it no secret that he was tired of 
her, served to stand between her and the tempta- 
tion which comes sooner or later to most women. 

He came out just as the dog -cart was brought 
round, a noticeable figure enough, and as they 
passed through the little gate, Jack Trevor came 
by and stopped to speak to them. He was a fixture 
in the camp, being orderly officer for the day. 

*' Very jolly day," he said cheerfully. " Are you 
going far, Ethel?" 

"Into the town — I suppose for a drive after- 
wards," she answered. 

In spite of herself the rich red roses began to 
bloom out upon her pale cheeks, and a light to 
steal into her eyes. Trevor laughed. " I envy 
you," he said, as he helped her into the high dog- 
cart. " You know one never wants to go for a ride 
or a drive bo badly as when one is tied by the leg 
here. Is not that so. Sir ? '' he added to the Major. 
"Very much so," answered the Major with a 
great laugh, as he mounted into his place and took 
the reins. 

Jack Trevor stood watching them until the trap 
W» out of sight. Mind, he had not yet acknow- 

7* 
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ledged to himself that his feelings had altogether 
chaDged towards his old playfellow — ^as yet he only 
believed that he was grieved and sorry that she 
should have such a husband as the Major, he only 
felt a continual sort of irritation whenever he found 
himself in Major Dennis's presence ; he hardly 
realized that his duty that day seemed more irksome 
than ever, the square more dull than usual, himself 
more weary. 

" Well, I suppose I must be oflF," he said as he 
turned on his heel with a sigh that was almost a 
groan. " Hollo, what's that ? " and then he stooped 
down and picked up from the ground something 
lying almost at his foot. 

It was a lady's visiting-card, a card with a 
mourning border and written upon it in a fine 
Italian hand — 

. ^Mademoiselle Valerie.''* 



CHAPTER XI. 

A DAISY-CHAIN. 

Hell is full of good meanings and good wishes ; but Heaven is 
full of good works. 

The days passed over and wore into weeks, and 
still Major Dennis never went into Chertsey town 
a-foot. He rode and drove a good deal and was 
more variable than usual in his temper, in fact his 
servant Judge confided to a friend his opinion 
that his master was either in the devil's own mess 
about something or else that he was getting ready 
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for an attack of D. T. But for a time nobody else 

liit the nail so fairly on the head as did the ignorant 

and stolid batman ! To all the other persons with 

i^ehoin he was connected at that time the Major was 

a complete enigma ! He told more stories and what 

was worse older ones than ever, he laughed at them 

witb. a loud and boisterous assumption of mirth 

whicli was as unreal as it was unmusical — he was 

more uncertain than ever in temper and as a matter 

of course, his wife became more nervous and wan 

and Jack Trevor made greater efforts to make hei 

life somewhat endurable to her. 

It must be confessed that Jack Trevor was a good 
deal puzzled at this time. He had felt from the 
beginning that Ethel's husband was somewhat of a 
brute, that he was not the husband she ought to 
have had, that the girl was unhappy and that her 
life had been ruined in every way. But now there 
was something going on which he could not and 
did not understand. And after about a week of 
hard thinking over the situation, he tried an experi- 
ment by way of making observations on the result. 
It happened one day that Mrs. Dennis had been 
in her little garden tending her flowers. The 
summer was fast wearing into autumn, but her 
bordeis were still bright and gay and by dint of 
\ daily attention showed no signs of decay. While 

\ she was there, Jack Trevor happened to come past 

Und it was really wonderful to see how, at this 
time, Us daily duties and pleasures did happen to 
lake tim past the Dennises hut) and seeing her he 
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stopped and stayed lounging on the railing to talk 
to her. 

" You look awfully pale, Ethel," he remarked 
presently. 

" Oh ! I have been moving about in the sun," 
she answered flushing up into quite a brave show of 
roses. 

" The fact is you don't get half exercise enough," 
he said, " you ought to get a good sharp walk every 
day — you're positively pining for want of fresh air." 

" Eh — what ? " said a voice behind him. 

Jack turned round and Ethel looked up to find 
the Major standing beside him. Jack explained. 

" I've been telling Mrs. Dennis, Sir," he said — 
^* that she doesn't get half enough exercise. She 
ought to have a good long walk every day." 

" And you're quite right," answered the Major 
promptly. 

« Then," cried Ethel—" do let us all go for a 
good long walk right over the Common and through 
the wood. Oh ! I should enjoy it so — do, Cosmo." 

« I ? Oh ! I'd rather not. I— I— 'm not up to a 
long tramp to-day. But Trevor will be glad enough 
to take you I daresay — eh, Trevor ? " 

^* Why, of course, I shall," returned Jack cheerfully. 

** No, you come too, Cosmo," Ethel urged. 

" Nonsense — nonsense — " he replied with his 
coarse laugb, "you'll enjoy yourself much better 
without me — you know what the proverb says about 
* Two's company,' don't you? Go and get your 
hat on at once." 
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She gave him one reproachful look as she went 
in-doors, but he only treated it as a joke and invited 
the subaltern to go in also. 

" Come in, Trevor, come in — I'll tell you what it 
is, my boy, you take my advice, never get married 
— women are queer cattle to deal with, you never 
know when you have 'em. Half the women I know 
would be only too glad to be given a free hand 

but " and then he broke ofif short and picked 

up a card which Jack Trevor had put quietly down 
on the table nearest the door — " Good God I " he 
muttered under his breath. 

" Then you do know * Mademoiselle Valerie," was 
Jack's comment to himself — **'By Jove, I never 
thought I should fetch you like that." 

At that moment Judge entered the room bringing 
the brandy and soda which seemed to be a necessary 
accompaniment to the Major where ever he happened 
to be. 

" Who has been here to-day, Judge ? " he asked. 

" No one, Sh-." 

" Are you sure ? " 

" Oh ! yes. Sir — Fve been cleaning the windows 
and tidying the garden, and about the place since 
morning." 

" Where did you get your dinner ? " 

" I had a bit of dinner with the servants, sir," in 
an apologetic tone — " I was very busy at dinner- 
time and " 

« Oh ! it's all right— I don't mind— that will do," 
said the Major in a tone of dismissal. Then he looked 
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at the card again — " Now I wonder how the devil 
that card got here," he muttered — " Oh ! here's my 
wife. Have you had a visitor this morning, Ethel ? " 

"Because I found this card on the table," 
showing it to her, not a little to Jack's admiration. 

" Mademoiselle Valferie," Ethel read, looking at 
the card still in his hand. " No, it was not for me. 
Oh ! I daresay it was some dress-maker in the town 
or perhaps a woman canvassing for an illustrated 
Bible or book of travels. They were always coming 
at Edinburgh, you know." 

*' Ah ! I shouldn't wonder," said the Major with 
a breath of relief. 

And they are such a nuisance," Ethel went on. 
I had better tell Judge not to let Mademoiselle 
Valerie in if she honours me again." 

" Yes — much the best plan," with great satisfac- 
tion. " Well now, are you going to start ? Bring her 
back safe, Trevor, and don't let her get over-tired." 

" All right, Sir — I'll take care of her," Jack replied. 

Major Dennis followed them to the gate and 
watched them well away — "I wonder how the 
devil that woman's card came there ? " he muttered 
under his breath. " Dress-maker — a canvasser for 
Bibles and books ! No — no ! Besides it's her 
writing, I should know it among a thousand. 
Yes — " looking at it again — " it's her writing, sure 
enough — sure enough." 

Looking at the card, however, would not solve 
the mystery and at last Major Dennis went within 
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doors and changed his uniform for plain clothes, 
when he settled down in a comfortable chair with 
a newspaper and a pipe. 

" Ton my word, I don't know why the thought of 
that woman should make me so infernally nervous, 
but I always did hate her, always. I hope to Heaven 
she won't get hold of Ethel and harm her in any way 
— she's capable of anything — anything — and I don't 
want that kind of scandal to get afloat ! Confound 
it, she has spoilt this billet completely for me — ^I 
expect I shall have to throw up my commission and 
get rid of her by moving about from place to place. 
I should hate it though, I always did hate being 
unsettled. And yet if she persists in dogging my 
footsteps here — why, life won't be worth having, not 
at that price at all events." 

He picked up his newspaper and began to read 
and presently he forgot the mysterious visiting-card 
and after a time, he dropped asleep. 

Meantime, Mrs. Dennis and Jack Trevor had 
tramped away over the Common in the direction of 
the woods which lie between Chertsey and that 
country house which rejoices in the name of High- 
flight. 

They had got rather more than halfway over the 
Common, and were approaching a pretty grove of 
trees which grew about a hillock or a bit of rising 
ground. A little streamlet ran close by and made 
the soft and mellow Autumn air alive with its 
music. A rough seat had been placed under one 
of the largest trees, a poplar, and as Jack Trevor's 
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eyes fell upon it he suddenly bethought himself, 
that they had come a good way and that Mrs. 
Dennis might like a rest. 

" Are you tired, Ethel ? Would you like to rest 
a little ? " he asked. 

" Yes, I should rather, although I'm not really 
th-ed," she answered. "What a nice seat for an 
out of the way place like this." 

" And so near this little brook," said Jack smiling ; 
" now if we only had a rod here we could do a 
little fishing and fancy ourselves back in the neutral 
ground between the Palace and the Cliffe again. I 
wonder if I have a. bit of string in my pocket ? " 

He managed to find three little coils of string, 
which as he told Ethel, he had shoved into his 
pocket that afternoon after opening a parcel from 
Town, and with this tied on to the end of his 
walking-stick and a bent pin secured to the end of 
the string, he contrived a very respectable fishing* 
rod and with a worm dug up with his pocket-knife, 
he began to fish in the little brook with as much 
contentment as if he had got his best rod with him 
and had the privilege of whipping the best pre- 
served waters in England. " Not the first time we 
have made shift with a bit of string and a bent pin, 
is it ? " he said to her, and Ethel Dennis laughed at 
the remembrance as she had been used to laugh in 
her childhood but as she never laughed now except- 
ing when she was alone with Jack Trevor. 

For a long time they sat there, he on the bank 
and she on the clumsy seat, watching the float— 
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yea, he bad contrived a float out of a piece of dried 
wood — idly bob up and down in the limpid water. 
" Our chance of a fish is rather remote," laughed 
Jack when about half an hour had gone by ; then 
looked up at her — " Ethel what are yon doing ? " 
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make-shift fishing-rod went floating away down the 
little stream. " Jack," she said in a pained voice, 
*' it's not so bad as you think. Cosmo has never 
struck me or anything of that sort, never. But last 
night he — ^he caught at my arm to steady himself and 
— and he does not know himself that he bruised it." 

She was ashamed to have to make such a con- 
fession and yet she was obliged to say that much 
because the conclusion to which he had jumped on 
seeing her wrist was far worse than the reality. 
However, it was too late to keep him from speaking 
now the flood-gates were opened, the pent-up feel- 
ings of disgust and irritation against Major Dennis 
which had been smouldering for many weeks had, 
all in a moment, been fanned into a flame, and a 
flame, you know, more particularly a flame of 
love, is not to be put out in a moment by a single 
word — at least Ethel Dennis was not in a mind to 
siy the few words which would have quenched it 
there and then for ever. 

He pulled himself up on to the seat beside her 
still keeping her hand a prisoner within his own. ** I 
never meant to tell you," he said, " I swear I did 
not. l)on't be angry with me, Ethel. I was sur- 
prised into it — ^yes, I was indeed. I have been 
struggling against it almost ever since you came to 
Chertsey, but the sight of your dear little bruised 
wrist was too much for me ; dear little patient wrict," 
he ended, then bent and kissed it tenderly again, 

" Don't, Jack," she whispered. 

•*We ought to have been married, you and I, 
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Ethel,*' he went on, still holding her hand. " We 
were always such friends, right from the beginning. 
What could your mother have been thinking of to 
sell you for the chance of a title and a few thousands 
a year — it can make no , diifference to her whether 
you can have one horse or a pair — but it makes a 
difference of life and death to you, and the difference 
between hell and heaven to me," 

" I must go," she cried in a stricken voice, " I 
ought not to listen to this — it can do no good, no 
good. Let us go — let me go Ziome." 

But Trevor held her closer prisoner than before. 
" It can do good," he cried. " Let me say everything 
that must sooner or later be said between us. Let 
us have it out once for all. It will show us where 
we stand. Why should you go home? You are 
much happier here." 

" I am not happy anywhere," she burst out. 

** No, but you could be," he rejoined, " We could 
be so happy, so happy away from all this. It is use- 
less trying to escape our fate. If I had found you 
with a husband worthy of you, who was good to you, 
who loved you, I would have stifled my own feelings 
under my feet, you should never have known that I 
had any thought but the merest friendship for you. 
But when I find you sad, neglected, unhappy, with 
your dear eyes always full of fear for what may hap- 
pen — ^when I find you pale and wan, the very shadow 
of yourself — nay, when I find you with your tender 
flesh bruised and blackened by the cruel fingers 
of a drunken brute, I cannot be expected to be 
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silent. I cannot be silent — I am only haman« 
after all." 

" But what is the good of speaking ? " she asked. 

"My dear one," he answered, taking her other 
hand also in his and looking down into her troubled 
eyes — ^*you were forced into marrying a man 
whom you could not love — he is and always has been 
a brute to you — he makes your very life a burden. 
Is that not so ? Well, I love you— I am not a new 
friend, a fair-weather lover ; you have known me all 
our lives and yooi know that you can trust me while 
we both live and as long as we both live. Why 
should you go on bearing this life of wretchedness 
and misery ? It is not as if your going would hurt 
your husband — he will not mind it — he has long ago 
grown tired of you." 

" How do you know ? " she said, scarcely above a 
whisper. 

"Who is Mademoiselle Val6rie ? " he asked. 

« Jack ! " 

" Why was the Major in such a fever to know 
where that card came from ? I will tell you where 
it came from, Ethel. About a week before, I picked 
that card up at your gate, one day when I had seen 
you and the Major go ofif in the dog-cart together. 
You had the brown horse. Do you remember ? " 

" I remember." 

" I wondered where it had come from, and to-day 
I put it down on a little table as I went into your 
room just to see if the Major knew anything about 
her. If you had seen him pick it up and heard his 
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* Good God/ as I did, you would have guessed who 

* Mademoiselle Valerie ' is " 

" I did guess," she broke in — ** I have known for 
a long time that there were others." 

" Then what binds you to him ? " Jack cried. 
** There are other lands far better to live in than 
this. If he divorces you, I will marry you the 
first day that it can be legally done — ^if he does not, 
I will settle every farthing I have in the world 
upon you and be a pensioner upon your bounty for 



ever." 

" You mean that we should go away ?" 

« Yes." 

« Together ? " 

€i Yes— together Oh, Ethel, only think of it." 

'•Ican^t think of it." 

" Why not — oh ! why not,? I would make you 
80 happy, I swear I would." 

" You would try, I know, Jack— but you would 
never succeed. I am not the kind of woman to live 
happily under a cloud. I should be more wretched 
than I am now, and very soon you would be wretched 
too. No — ^no— Jack, it cannot be. I married Major 
Dennis for better or worse, and though it is for 
worse, it might be much worse than it is. I would 
rather go on as I am — life is hard enough but I can 
hold up my head among the best yet." 

He no longer held her hands hard in his and she 
drew them gently away. For some minutes he sat 
staring thoughtfully into the little dancing stream 
at their feet, then turned eagerly back to her again. 
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" Tell me one thing, Ethel," he said — " and tell me 
truly, won't you ? " 

« I will." 

** You do love me ? " 

She raised her eyes to his, so true and blue they 
were he could have kissed them a thousand times 
had he dared to do it. 

" I will be quite honest," she said, "1 do love you 
with all my heart. What is the use of pretending 
that it is not so ? But if it will not help me to 
keep straight and true to myself, why neither your 
love nor mine is of any real good to either of us." 

" Oh ! Ethel, my darling," he began, when she 
put out her hand and stopped him. 

" Yes, I know just what you would say, but I do 
suffer. I do have to struggle hard to go on living 
at all. I know that I am right to say no. Jack, 
dear, it is so good of you to wish to make me happy 
— Heaven knows I have need of love from someone. 
But let us be patient — we can always be friends, 
always the best of friends." 

" I ask for bread and you give me a stone," he 
said bitterly. 

"But you will not refuse the stone," she said 
imploringly. 

" No, I will take all that I can get," he answered 
wistfully. 

She drew a long breath of relief. *' I have not 
had much experience of men — I think I only know 
Cosmo intimately — ^but I have read much, and in 
books men always quarrel and are angry with 
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women who won't run away with them. I am very 
glad you are not going to quarrel with me, Jack." 

He bent and kissed her little hand again — " My 
dear love," he said tenderly — " Shall I quarrel with 
you because you are more patient, more long suffer- 
ing than I am ? Shall I go away and put you out 
of my life because of the very qualities which have 
made me love you more than any other woman 
in the world? No — no — that would be foolish — 
childish." 

" I am glad — so glad," she murmured — " I have 
an idea, Jack, that it will all come right between us 
some day— if not here, then elsewhere." 



CHAPTER XII. 

BETWEEN RIGHT AND WRONG. 

Pray for the living, in -whose breast 
The struggle between right and wrong 
Is raging terrible and strong. 

The sun was sinking low down in the west, when 
Trevor and Mrs. Dennis reached the camp again. 

" I won't go in," he said when they reached the 
gate ; but Ethel protested vigorously against this 
p'an. 

" Oh 1 do come in — Cosmo will ask fifty ques- 
tions and I cannot answer them all — I cannot. I 
feel as if I had committed a dreadful crime and that 
my face would betray me at once. You must come 
in. Jack, you must." 

Thus urged, Trevor had little or no choice in the 

matter and he followed her in to the pretty little 

8 
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sitting-room where they found the Major, if the 
truth be told, just awakened from a long sleep. 

"Well," he called out apparently in the most 
boisterous of good spirits — " have you had a good 
time ? Where did you go ? Did you see anyone 
you knew ? " 

I think that nobody ever knew what it cost Jack 
Trevor to make a civil and coherent reply to these 
questions — but for Ethel's sake he did his best, 
knowing that she was tired and overset by the 
events of the afternoon. 

" We went across the Common, Sir, to the knoll 
— and we made a fishing-rod. By the bye, Ethel, 
I left my stick behind me." 

" No," said Ethel — and though she tried hard to 
keep the gladness out of her voice, she did not 
succeed very well — "now you speak of it, do you 
know I saw it go floating away down the little stream. 
What a pity — was it one you valued very much ? '* 

"Not a bit — it was only a common black-thorn. 
Well, sir, we made a fishing-rod and tried our luck 
in the not very promising stream." 

" And you caught nothing, I suppose ? 

" We caught no fish," returned Trevor promptly. 

"Ah! I suppose not. Well, Ethel, I hope you 
feel better for the tramp." 

" Yes. But I am tired," she said. 

*' Then I will say good-bye," said Trevor holding 
out his hand to her. 

"Won't you stop and have some dinner with 
us ? " put in the Major. 
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spite of the barrier which lay between them, in 
spite of her broken nerves, her changed looks, her 
wretched life, he loved her still, just as he had done 
years and years ago. She felt now that she was 
strong and brave, that she could go through with 
any trials or troubles that might be coming to her, 
secure in the blessed knowledge that there was one 
to whom she would always be young and fresh and 
lovely, one of whose life she would always be the 
sun, of whose dark days she would be the shining 
star which would never set for him on earth. She 
felt that she did not even mind now those qualities 
of her husband which had jarred on her every hour of 
the day, which had gone nigh to breaking her heart. 

She pushed back the loose sleeve from the arm 
which Major Dennis had bruised the previous night 
and looked tenderly at the blue and livid mark. 
" I don't mind it now," she whispered, and then she 
pressed her lips where his had been in the first 
horror of his discovery of it. 

A servant came to say that dinner was awaiting 
her, and she rose and went to the little tiny dining- 
room feeling as if she were going to sit in a palace. 
What an alchemist Love is 1 

The room was so small that it but just held the 
table and four chairs, there was no pretence at any 
other furniture. But to Ethel that night, it was 
like a great banquetting-hall and the simple dinner 
a feast. For Jack loved her — Jack loved her — and 
the very air seemed alive with the wonderful fact. 

I daresay some critic will take occasion to preach 
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a little sermon on this text and explain to my 
readers and to me, for my future guidance, that it 
was exceedingly wrong for a married woman to 
have any such feeling for a man who was not her 
husband. Well, I have not said anywhere, to the 
best of my remembrance, that it was right — I have 
not held up my dear little misguided heroine as a 
pattern of wifely goodness at all. I only say that 
the events which came into her life did happen, and 
my readers must take the history of them exactly 
for what they are worth. 

It seems to me such a mistake that those who 
have a story to tell should be urged to paint their 
heroines in colours so delicate and so spotless that 
they have no resemblance to the human women 
whom we meet out in the world in every day life. 
Of course a woman of blameless reputation is a 
beautiful thing, and a woman of blameless life is 
more beautiful still. Yet in awarding the measure 
of blame or praise to those who have sinned or kept 
themselves unspotted from the world, I do think 
the circumstances of the case ought to be taken a 
little into consideration. 

But the critic seldom, if ever, takes anything 
into consideration — he seems to tar a whole sex with 
the same brush, a woman must either be good or 
bad, black or white. I should really like to know 
how it would be possible to please these exceedingly 
captious people. 

For instance, if I draw a soldier as a good-looking 
well-groomed animal, honest and agreeable^ if not 
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very bright of wit, then I am told by one critic 
after another that my soldiers are angels without 
wings and the whole story just too good to be 
true. The next time, I draw a man who slanders 
a woman who has boldly stepped in between 
him and a married woman whom he loves. 
Then up rises a powerful critic on a great daily 
paper and discourses virtuously on my sins and 
wickedness in thus holding up the whole of the 
British Army to opprobrium ! I do not say but I 
think that I did nothing of the kind, that I certainly 
held up one evil man to the world, and if that man 
happened to be a soldier and a thoroughly "bad 
lot " at the same time, why that is his fault and 
not mine. So the next time I want to draw a lover 
who is not a model of all the virtues, I make him 
quite a harmless character, his only sin being that 
he suggests in a very hesitating way to the girl he 
loves, that they shall dispense with the marriage 
ceremony. I did not like doing this — I would 
rather have married them oflf happily at first. But 
I wanted to show what a good and brave girl who 
really loved the man with all her heart, would do 
under such circumstances ! 

But how the critics howled over that story — one 
(a lady) went so far as to write me a long letter 
telling me that she had been asked to select a few 
books for a young girl* of eighteen to read on a long 
voyage. She knew that the girl loved my stories, 
but she resolutely put this one away because of the 
immorality of a man suggesting to a girl that they 
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should dispense with marriage, owing to the fact 
that he knew his grandfather had left him all his 
property conditionally on his being unmarried at 
the time of his death. 

I did not answer the letter, what was the good ? 
But I have said " Grod help the poor young girl of 
eighteen " very many times since then. For 
myself, I have no admiration for the purity which 
is pure only because it has no opportunity to be 
anything else. Give me the gold that has been, 
tried in the fire ! 

So I do not ask you to accept Ethel Dennis as 
my ideal of perfection ; I only ask you to take her 
for what she is, a girl with good instincts and, thus 
far, a ruined life — sl girl to whom that afternoon, 
sitting in the sweet September sunshine beside the 
little brook, there came the most cruel and the 
most sweet temptation that Providence could 
permit or the ingenuity of devil devise. I do not 
hold her up as doing right. I daresay she ought 
to have cut herself off from Trevor for ever, she 
ought to have been insulted — hurt — angry ! Well 
perhaps, I do not know. All I can say is that she 
was not, all I know is that the mere knowledge of 
Trevor's love served to give her strength to go on 
living the life which up to that day had been almost 
intolerable to her. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

"I HAVE NO FEAR." 
" Love can neither be bought nor sold ; its only price is loTe.** 

When Jack Trevor went away from the Major's 
quarters that pleasant September evening under a 
pretence of writing letters before dinner-time, he 
had not the very smallest intention of doing any- 
thing of the kind. 

But he wanted to be quiet— to think it all over 
with a help of a pipe — so he went into his room 
and turned the key in the lock feeling fairly sure, 
at that hour of the day, of being left alone. 

And then he began to think — well, to think that 
at last he had spoken out all that was in his mind, 
and now Ethel knew that he loved her and would 
love her for all time. He had not meant to tell her 
— he had fully made up his mind never to let her 
know all that was raging in his heart, but the sight 
of her dear little slender wrist blackened and 
bruised by the cruel grip of Dennis's drunken 
fingers, had been too much for him and now that 
the truth was out, he was not sorry for it. Sorry — 
why, he was glad — glad ! He felt a sort of possessive 
right in her now, as if it was a dreadful mistake 
that legally she belonged to another man, as if— if 
he only waited long enough and patiently enough, 
it would all come right by and by — by and by. 

As yet, he hardly knew whether he was disap- 
pointed at the turn of events or not. Of course he 
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loved her, loved her with all his heart and soul, and 
still he felt a wild triumphant joy that she had 
been good enough and strong enough to resist 
him and had refused to listen to his plan for 
amending the mistakes and misfortunes of her 
Ufe. 

I think it was somewhat remarkable that at this 
time, Jack Trevor only thought of the present and 
not of the future at alL He never thought of the 
footing on which it was likely their friendship 
would be, he only was filled with one thought — " she 
loves me — she loves me." 

He got up suddenly and went pipe in hand across 
the little room to the fireplace over which there 
hung the portraits of his nearest relations. Lady 
Grascoigne looked out from a neat oak frame, and 
his father's handsome eyes seemed to see into his 
inmost soul. Jack Trevor stood and looked at them 
for a long time. 

*'I wonder what you would say to all this ? " he said 
aloud at last, " you knew my dear little girl, Dad — 
* Darling Bishop,' she used to call you — I wonder 
what you'd say if you were here now and I could 
go and tell you all about it. How I wish I could 
Dad, how I wish I could. I know what you'd say 
though — * patience my lad, patience' — wouldn't 
that be about it ? Somehow, I feel as if I wanted 
to tell somebody or other about it and I've got no- 
body — nobody. Monty Carlton will only jibe and 
jeer at me for a fool and an idiot — Granny will get 
a wrong impression of my dear little love — ^so what 
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can I do ? I must just come and tell you, Dad» 
when I can't keep quiet any longer." 

He was still standing there when his man came 
to dress him for dinner — he looked at his watch as 
he took it off. 

**It's ever so late," he said. "I shall have to 
hurry up." 

And hurry he did, and even then was but barely 
in time for mess — but as he slipped into the room 
at the tail of the file of men just passing from ante- 
room to mess-room, he noticed a good way on ahead 
of him. Major Dennis. 

There were several guests that evening and 
Trevor happened to find himself nearly opposite to 
the Major, who refreshed by his long sleep during 
the afternoon was in his best form that night. Now 
Major Dennis's best form was simply enough at any 
time to make Jack Trevor very ill, and that even- 
ing, after an afternoon so tragic, he was less inclined 
than usual to take or seem to take any interest in 
the stale jokes and lumbering witticisms, with 
which Major Dennis loved to regale the officers of 
the Fifteenth when he dined at mess. Therefore as 
soon as they left the table for the ante-room, he 
slipped out into the quiet night air and walked across 
to the Major's quarters. And as he passed through 
the gate of the mess-hut, he saw or thought he saw, 
a familiar figure turn and flit quickly away. 

«<By Jove, IVe seen that woman somewhere—^ 
the walk, height, carriage, everything — who is she ? 
What's she doing here, I wonder ? " 



J 
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Already he was giving chase but the stranger was 
quick and light of foot. She sped along drawing 
her long dark cloak closely around her as she went. 
Her way was past Dennis's quarters and as Jack 
reached the paling where the ivy and the sweet- 
peas were growing he saw Ethel in her loose pale 
gown with a fleecy white shawl about her shoulders, 
leaning over the rail. 

" Why, Jack," she said in surprise. 

He stopped short. " Did you see that woman ? ** 
he asked. 

« Why, yes." 

" Did you see her face ? Would you know her 
again ? I was just following her up." 

"But, Jack, surely you recognised her. That 
was the dark woman who followed us in the High 
Street one day and then into the old china-shop. 
Don't you remember ? " 

"Of — course!" he gasped — "of — course! And, 
Ethel, who is she ? " 

" How should I know ? " wonderingly. 

" She is Mademoiselle Valferie." 

" Jack I " 

She stood looking at him for a moment, her 
face pale in the brilliant moon-light, her eyes scared 
and full of trouble. " What is she doing here ? " 
she asked scarce above a whisper. 

" I don't know — but I imagine she is following 
the Major up for some reason or other." 

" Tracking him about, do you mean ? " 

" Yes." 
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" Oh ! Jack — Jack — ^" she cried, " I do see such 
trouble a-head. I've been thinking — thinking to- 
night and I see nothing but trouble to come, look 
which way I will. Was ever such a husband and 
wife ? I feel half-mad already." 

•'But," he said tenderly — "you are happier than 
you were this morning, darling. I know it and 
surely that is something. Why should you worry 
yourself about this woman — ^her business, whatever 
it is, is not with you ! You can do nothing to help 
your husband, and if you could he does not deserve 
that you should and probably would not wish it 
either. You must leave him to manage such a piece 
of business by himself." 

" Yes, I suppose so," she replied. 

She rested her hand wearily on thfe top of the 
paling and Trevor laid one of his large firm hands 
over her little cold one. " Dear," he said in a very 
low voice — " I'm so glad we went that walk to-day." 

" Yes," she answered under her breath — *' but I 
can see nothing but trouble to come — nothing but 
trouble." 

" You are shivering, Ethel — ^you had better go in 
my dear little love — ^you must take care of yourself 
now, for my sake." 

He held her hand in a close pressure for an 
instant and watched her till she was safely within 
doors. Then he walked back across the bit of open 
ground to the mess-hut. Not that he stayed there 
long — in fact, he did little more than look in to see 
that Major Dennis was excited and apparently 
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enjoying himself very much, and then he went off 
to his own quarters and got into bed, thankful that 
"the fellows" were all too much occupied with 
their own business to trouble themselves, for one 
evening about his. 

About an hour later Major Dennis went home — 
the light was still burning in the little drawing- 
room and he found Ethel sitting there making a 
pretence of reading. "Hollo, aren't you gone to 
bed yet ? " he remarked. 

" Not yet," laying down her paper and looking at 
him with her grave gray eyes — ^* I stayed up because 
I wanted to ask you something, Cosmo." 

" All right." He took out his cigarette-case and 
selected a cigarette. " Go on," he said, as he struck 
a match. 

" Cosmo," she said — and she sat forward in her 
chair looking at him earnestly — "Who is Made- 
moiselle Valerie and what is or was she to you ? " 

He flung the match and cigarette into the fire- 
place and sprang to his feet — " What the devil do 
you mean?" he cried roughly. 

" I mean nothing — I asked you a question, that 
was all," she answered. 

It was the first time in her life that she had seen 
him in a towering rage without being afraid of him. 
At that moment, however, although his eyes were 
blazing and his face all a-flame, she knew absolutely 
no fear whatever. " Who is she, Cosmo ? " she 
asked again, in her anxiety rising and going towards 
him. 
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He turned upon her in a fury — " How dare you ask 
me that ? " he cried, catching hold of her by the arm. 

** Cosmo, you are hurting me," she cried. 

" Hurting you — I feel like killing you," he 
thundered — " What have you got in your head ? 
What are you trying to find out? Answer me 
instantly or I shall do something desperate." 

In spite of the merciless grip on her arm, Ethel 
still was not in fear — for one thing she knew that he 
had been drinking and was not in his right mind, 
for another she knew that what she had to tell him 
would probably bring him down to the practical side 
of the question without the delay of a moment. 

** / want to find out nothing," she said looking at 
him steadily — " did I try to find out who gave you 
that embroidery ? Not I ! I don't care — ^you are a 
free agent, so far as I am concerned — I don't even 
take any interest in your doings. But I am your 
wife and I live with you, and when I see a great 
danger or a great annoyance coming upon you, am 
I not to tell you of it ? Last year I was afraid of 
you, Cosmo, but I am not afraid of you now — I 
6hall never be afraid of you again, not even when 
you are drunk." 

He stood staring at her in amazement, recognizing 
that some new element had come into her life ; and 
in his surprise he tightened his grip upon her arm, 
until she could have shrieked in the agony of her 
pain. "What do you mean?" he asked, but he 
spoke in a quieter tone than before and his eyes 
were filled with a new fear. 
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" That woman has been prowling round here this 
evening," Ethel said. 

" What woman ? " 

" The woman whose card you had the other day — 
Mademoiselle Valerie." 

He started violently and let her arm go free — 
•' She has been here ? " he cried incredulously. 

"Not in this house — no. But she has been 
watching your movements outside the mess-hut, for 
Jack Trevor caught her." 

"And how did he know who she was?" sus- 
piciously. 

" People are not all blind, Cosmo — most of us see 
more of other folk's business than is always palatable 
to them, and we have seen a good deal lately." 

" And you have been talking me over with — 
with that boy ? " he demanded. He was getting 
sober rapidly now. 

" Not at all ! Sit down, Cosmo, and I will tell 
you everything that I know. You know," she went 
on — " when you went to Town last you told my old 
friend Jack to look after me — and he did so." 

" Oh, of course. Well ? " 

" Well, we went down to the Eecreation Grounds 
one afternoon to hear the band and then I saw that 
woman first. We noticed her because she was alone, 
quite alone. She is a handsome woman and not 
in the least common-looking and we wondered that 
she should not know a soul, not have a single man 
salute her. When we went home, she left the 
Grounds also and she passed and repassed us several 
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limes. At last we went into a shop, really that we 
might lose sight of her — she followed us in there also 
and asked to see some miniatures that were in the 
window and we at last got rid of her. Well, I have 
seen her about pretty often since then, and to-day it 
has come back to me that she passed up the High 
Street that day we went to Highflight and the gray 
horse bolted. I did not understand at the time why 
you cut at him with the whip — I think I do now. 
This afternoon I could not imagine why you should 
make such a fuss about a dressmaker's card — but 
to-night T realized and so did Jack, that Made- 
moiselle Valerie and the woman who has been 
prowling round here to-night are the same." 

" But about to-night ? ** he asked anxiously. 

"To-night I was feeling tired and lonely — ^my 
head ached a little and I wrapped a shawl round 
me and went out for a few minutes among the 
flowers as I often do. Whilst I was there I saw 
that woman come quickly from the direction of the 
mess and pass along towards the gates followed by 
Jack Trevor who had just come out of the mess. 
He asked me if I saw her — said he had surprised 
her watching through the windows and added at 
once that he had seen her somewhere and when I 
told him, reminded him that is of the Kecreation 
Ground and the High Street, he said at once, " She 
is Mademoiselle Valerie." 

" And he is right enough — she is Mademoiselle 
Valerie," said the Major gloomily. 

" And what is she to you ? What has she been 
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to you ? " Ethel asked, a certain stern dignity in 
her tones. 

** Nothing — absolutely nothing,'* he answered — 
" I swear to you, Ethel, that Valferie never was any- 
thing but my deadly enemy and never will be," 

« But how ?— why ? " 

" I can't tell you all that now. I will some day — 
not to-night, I'm too knocked over and all to pieces." 

" And what does she hope to gain by tracking you 
down in this way ? " 

" I haven't an idea." 

•* Why don't you see her and have it out with her ? " 

" I'd rather face the devil in person," he answered 
promptly. 

" I daresay you would — you're a dreadful coward 
at the best of times." 

"A coward — I," he cried, blazing up again — 
« Ethel " 

"I spoke quite plainly, did I not? "she asked 
— ^'^and you know that it is true or it would not put 
you into a passion as it has done. Would any man 
with the strength of a Hercules, as you have, put 
out your great strength against such a thing as I 
have come to be ? G-ood Heavens," holding out her 
little snowflake of a hand against his great red one 
— ^* look at your hand and mine — ^and look at those, 
too." 

She dragged her sleeve back and showed him where 

the soft white flesh was bruised and blackened. ** Did 

I do that ? " he asked in genuine surprise. 

«* You did." 

9 
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" Upon my word, Ethel, I'm awfully sorry,** he 
said after a moment's silence. " You see I've been 
so beside myself the last few weeks I've hardly 
known what I was doing and I've drunk more than 
was good for me. But I'd no idea I'd been such a 
brute as that and I'm sorry. You know I never laid 
a finger on you except when I was half-drunk ! Come, 
make friends with me, old woman — give me a kiss." 

She held out her hand to him and permitted 
him just to touch the edge "of her cheek. Major 
Dennis, however, caught her in his. arms and held 
her close. •' No, give me a real kiss, Ethel,'' he cried. 

But Ethel put her head back and looked at him 
with such cold contempt in her lovely eyes that his 
arms relaxed their hold and he set her free. The 
next moment, however, he tried to laugh the 
awkwardness of the situation away — **0h ! well, if 
it's like that," he said, with a would be jaunty air — 
" it's no use asking you for it. All the same I*m 
very much in your debt, and the sharpness of your 
wit is undoubted." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WAITING. 
"If thy hand be in the lion's mouth, get it out as fast as thou 



cinst." 



I THINK if Major Dennis had been younger or if 
Ethel had been older, that circumstances at this 
time would have drawn them closer together than 
they had ever been before in all their lives. 

But the Major had had a fair chance of winning his 
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wife's love aud had in his carelessness and violence, 
lost it for ever. Truth to tell, his admiration for 
her had never been so great as when she held her- 
self back from the clasp of his arms and by a single 
look indicated that she did not mean to kiss him. 
" Ton my soul," he said to himself when she had 
gone to bed and he was smoking his last cigarette 
— "'Pon my soul there's more, far more in the 
little woman than I thought — and by Jove, how 
she rounded on me — what a little spit-fire she 
looked — and how pretty. As for Valferie — oh! 
damnation." 

The door opened again, and Ethel came in — 
Major Dennis looked aside — " what is it ? " he 
asked. 

" I left my purse here — that was all,** she 
answered. 

She crossed to the fire-place and took her purse 
from the chimney-shelf. " Ethel," he said holding 
out his hand — " I say little woman — I'm real sorry 
I hurt your poor little wrist — you'll forgive me, 
won't you ? " 

** Oh ! yes — ^pray don't say anything more about 
it." 

"But I can't help saying something about it 
because — oh ! hang it all, Ethel, I feel such a brute 
— such a brute. Poor dear little wrist — " and then 
he caught her hand in his and kissed the ugly black 
bruise just where Trevor's lips had touched it a few 
hours before. 

She wrenched her hand away with an exclamation 
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of — what ? Annoyance — ^pain — anger — disgust ? 
He did not know. 

" What have I done ? " he asked, 

" You hurt me," she answered. 

" Is it so bad as that ? " 

"Yes — but please, Cosmo, don't speak of it 
again. It was bad enough at the time but I knew 
that you did not mean to do it. I don't want to 
think about it any more," and she turned away and 
was gone out of the room before he could speak again. 

*' By Jove, how pretty she is," he said to himself 
— " a deuced sight prettier than ever she was in all 
her life before. I always did like a bit of spirit in 
a woman — always. And, by Jove, but it's good of 
her not to let it stand between us and to say she 
didn't want to hear or think any more about it." 

If he had only known how much more insur- 
mountable a barrier had risen up between them — 
how Trevor's bright face was enshrined in his wife's 
heart, how Trevor had taken the white neglected 
flower of his life and had re-planted it in the 
soil of love and chivalrous devotion ! Well, it was 
as well that he did not, for probably he would have 
fallen in love with his wife afresh and, as it was, 
this unwonted tenderness was but a flash in the pan 
— there was nothing lasting or real about it. 

Well, three days after this, Major Dennis sent in 
his papers. He came home one afternoon about 
five o'clock and announced the news with the cus* 
tomary disregard of his wife's feelings which 
generally characterized his behaviour. 
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" Ethel," he said — " IVe sent in my papers.'* 

** Cosmo ! " she cried. 

** Yes, I know. You wanted to go on soldiering 
and I wanted to command a regiment— but I can't 
bear being tracked down any longer. That woman 
is driving me out of my senses, and my senses, as 
you very well know, never were much at the best 
of times." 

"But Cosmo — could nothing be done? Why 
don't you see her and see if she would hear reason 
and leave you in peace ? " 

"No. Ten years ago I might have done. But I'm 
sick of soldiering — I'd rather be free now." 

" And you will go abroad ? " 

" Abroad — " doubtfully — " abroad ? Oh ! — do you 
care much about that ? " 

" No — I hate the very idea of it, but — oh ! are 
you quite decided on leaving the Service ? " 

" Oh, quite — and I'm sick of it." 

"But where shall we live?" her lips asked— 
** When shall I see Jack ? " her heart said. 

" There's no place like London — I — I've thought 
a good bit about it toKlay and I think a jQat would 
be best — a nice convenient flat where you would be 
quite safe if I wanted to go shooting for a day or 
two, and where we could make sure of not being at 
home when we wanted to shake ofif certain people. 
What d'you think ? " 

A year before Ethel's heart would have gone down 
to Zero at such a prospect — ^now, however, it struck 
her as likely to be a very happy arrangement. 
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«< You'll keep Judge ? *' she said abruptly, 

" Judge — oh ! would you ? I shall have to buy 
him off, if I do." 

" You will never get another man who understands 
your ways as he does," she said, with conviction. 

<* Perhaps not. Well, I'll think about it. By 
the bye, are you going out ? " 

**No — it is my day," she answered. She had 
stayed in doors on one day in the week ever since 
they had been in Chertsey. 

" Ah ! yes, so it is. Well, I have promised to 
drive over to Sabbon with Moore — so I'll be off." 

He had not been gone very long before Mrs. 
Dennis's first visitors came in, two ladies from the 
town, who made their first call that day. And 
before they were gone Monty Carlton appeared with 
Trevor, and after ten minutes of the most ordinary 
common-place conversation, he rose to take his 
leave. 

*^ Ta-Ta," said Trevor in his friendliest voice. 

Carlton went away in disgust — and as he passed 
the window Jack Trevor moved over to the low 
settee where Ethiel sat. 

"I may sit here?" he asked — and then he took 
her hand and began to smooth it gently down — 
** And what news have you ? " 

" I have news," she answered. " Cosmo has sent 
in his papers." 

« Never ! " 

" Yes, it is true." 

*^ And you are going abroad ? " 
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" Oh ! no, we are going to live in London — we are 
going to have a flat." 

" It is absolutely settled ? He has actually done 
it?" 

" Oh ! yes. And he says he is tired of soldiering, 
so there's no chance of his changing his mind now." 

" And you — ^how do you like it ? " he asked. 

" I don't like it a^ aM. Bat then that does not 
matter. And I think on the whole, it will be far 
better to be in London. I shall not see you so 
often, but that will be as well. People would soon 
have begun to talk and chatter if we had been seen 
much about together, while in London I don't think 
anybody bothers very much about one." 

** But you don't like leaving the regiment ? You 
don't liJce going away so that you will only see me 
now and then, do you ? " he asked anxiously. 

^* You know that I do not," she said in a very low 
voice. 

They sat for a long time talking over the pros- 
pect of the future, no visitors came to disturb them, 
the Major did not return. At last Trevor got up and 
moved restlessly about the room as if he had some- 
thing to say and did not know how to say it. Then 
he went back to the settee and sat down beside her 
again. " I want to say something to you, dear," he 
said at last — *^ and I don't find it at all easy to say. 
It is this. I want you to promise me that if ever 
the time comes, if it ever should come, that you 
feel you cannot bear your life any longer, that you 
will let me know at once! You won't keep on 
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trying to endure the nnendarable from an idea that 
because I do not ask you every time I see you to 
give up everything for me, that therefore I am not 
ready to give up everything for you? I cannot 
make your life a burden to you by continually pes- 
tering you to give up your good resolution — ^but you 
will remember, won't you, that I am ready if ever 
and when ever you want me ? *' 

"And if you should meet somebody else — 
somebody you like better than me?" she asked 
faintly. 

Trevor laughed aloud. " Somebody I like better — 
Is that very likely ? Still I promise you that if ever 
anything so unlikely should ever come about, I will 
let you know it. Not in word — ^you wouldn't expect 
it, would you ? But I would give up coming — and — 
and oh ! Ethel, my dear, my dear, how silly we are to 
talk like this. As if I could see that someone 
else " 

"But I shall understand," she said. "It is 
always best to be prepared — even for the worst, 
you know." 

" There is something in that," he rejoined smiling 
at her and softly stroking her hand still. " And tell 
me, dear, when are you going ? " 

"I go on Thursday. We are going to take 
nothing from here, except some trifles of my own 
which can be packed in an ordinary box." 

" And you put up ? " 

" Oh ! at our usual place in London — some very 
good rooms in Jermyn Street. I suppose we shall 
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stop there until we find a suitable flat and get it 
furnished and all that," 

" I wonder how Crummies will like life in a flat ? ** 
said Trevor stooping to smooth the fine coat of the 
bull-dog, who was sleeping peacefully at his mis- 
tress's feet. 

" I'm afraid not at all — poor old fellow," Ethel re- 
plied. 

"You had better leave him with me," he 
suggested. 

" Oh ! no — I can't part from Crummies," said 
Ethel decidedly. 

** Ethel ! " said Trevor presently — " where is the 
Major to-day ? " 

" He has gone to Sabbon with Captain Moore." 

" Oh ! — with Moore ; after a horse, I suppose ? '* 

** Yes — I believe so." 

*' Ah ! Moore is always chopping and changing — 
never knew such a fellow in my life. I say, Ethel, 
what has made the Major send in his papers ? " 

*' He says he is tired of the Service." 

"And tired of being chivvied about by the 
Valferie, I daresay. I met her on the road, just out- 
side the gates, in fact, about an hour ago." 

" Was she coming this way ? " 

"No, she was going towards the town. 

"Ah! — ^Jack — do you know Cosmo swears that 
she is nothing to him." 

" Oh, yes, I daresay." 

" And that she never has been.** 

" Oh I it's quite likely." 
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"I cannot make out why she haunts him 

about so." 

" The reason is obvious." 

"But Cosmo says not — and really, I don*t think 
he would mind telling me if — if it was only that 
she had been in love with him once. Besides he 
says that she always hated him and he her.** 

" Then he naust have a lively time of it on the 
whole, for I'm sure the lady's efforts to get at him 
are most persistent," remarked Trevor, with an 
amused air. " I can't think how it is that she 
doesn't meet him about the town." 

" But Cosmo never goes into the town — ^at least 
not on foot," Ethel cried. " I don't believe he has 
once been outside the gates on foot since the day 
we all went to Highflight." 

At this moment a loud knock at the front door 
resounded through the hut. " Visitors," said Trevor, 
with a resigned air and abandoning his place on 
the settee for an easy chair at a little distance. 

" The door of the room was open and they could 
hear distinctly every word uttered by the visitor and 
Judge—the soldier-servant. 

"Major Dennis— is he at home?" the visitor 
said ; it was a lady's voice. 

" He is not, Mum," returned Judge stolidly. 

« You are sure ? " 

" Quite sure. Mum— the Major went out in the 
dog-cart an hour and a half ago." 
" Mrs. Dennis— is she in ? " 
«* I'm not mighty sure, Mum. What name ? '* 
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** Never mind what name," the wbman's voice 
replied. •* I know she is in for I saw her just now. 
Show me the way." 

" Go — bolt in — to your bedroom ; " whispered 
Trevor—" it is Valerie." 

As quick as thought Ethel fled through the door- 
way which led in to her bedroom, leaving him alone 
to face the insistent visitor, who entered the fol- 
lowing moment. 

Judge cast a glance round the room — Trevor got 
up from his chair. 

" I'm afraid I can't wait any longer for your 
mistress. Judge," he said, looking at his watch. 

«< Very good. Sir." 

*' You'll tell her that I came? " 

**I will. Sir." Then turning to the strange 
visitor, he said — ** Mrs. Dennis is not at home. 
Mum." 

"I will wiait until Major Dennis returns," an- 
swered the lady curtly. 

Trevor went out — Judge followed. 

** Keep your eye on the silver, Judge," said Jack, 
** and don't let her know that Mrs. Dennis is in the 
house." 

" Very good, Sir," answered Judge, with unruflSed 
demeanour. 

Twenty minutes later the Major and Captain 
Moore drove in at the big gates. "Major," said 
Trevor stopping the trap by a gestun^, ** a lady is 
waiting to see you — ^at your quarters." 

*' My God ! '' muttered the Major—" it's Valerie ! " 
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CHAPTER XV. 

baffled! 

Of all the numerous ills that hurt our peace, 
That press the soul, or wring the mind with anguish. 
Beyond comparison, the worst are those 
Which to our folly or our guilt we owe. 

"Moore," said the Major— "I want to get down 
here. Do you mind driving the cart round for 
me?" 

" Not a bit, Sir," answered Moore promptly. 

So the Major got down and the other took the 
reins and drove off. Major Dennis turned eagerly 
to Trevor, who was waiting with an impassive face 
to hear what would come next. 

<< Who is it, Trevor ? Anyone you know ? " the 
Major asked. 

" No, Sir — I have never spoken to the lady," the 
other answered, then added — " I know her by sight. 
She is not an English woman." 

<« And she — is it Valirie ? " he gasped out. 

« Yes, Sir, I believe it is," Trevor answered. He 

felt an unutterable and merciless contempt for his 

superior, nor did he believe for a moment that this 

Mademoiselle Valerie neither was nor ever had been 

anything to him. For Dennis's own sake be sure 

that Jack Trevor would not have lifted a finger to 

stop the most scandalous scene in the world. He 

had acted as he had done entirely for Ethel, for 

Ethel onljf wholly and solely because she always 

shrank ^^^^ ^^<^h horror from the very idea of a 
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scandal and a scene, and because he felt that with 
her a prisoner in her bedroom as she was, the 
situation was one which might become a dangeroos 
one at any moment." 

"And Ethel ?" 

** I was sitting with her. Sir, when the — ^the lady 
came ; and I whispered to her to get into her bed- 
room and lock the door. I believe she is there 
yet." 

" And that woman in the drawing-room ? " the 
Major cried. 

"I left her there," returned Trevor in a hard 
wooden voice. 

"Then she must be got away. She must be 
turned out of the camp," Major Dennis exclaimed. 

"Hadn't you better see her. Sir, and get it 
over ? " 

« Not for the world." 

** She may want nothing very important — ^a mere 
trifle," Trevor urged. 

" More likely she's got an infernal machine or a 
bottle of vitriol to throw in my face," retorted the 
other sharply. " However, I'll go round and give 
orders myself." 

He strode away leaving Trevor standing looking 
after him ; then he suddenly bethought himself that 
he would like to see the end of it all, and forthwith 
set off in the direction of the Major's quarters as 
quickly as was possible without breaking into a run. 

Major Dennis had disappeared by the time that 
Trevor got within sight of his quarters so that he 
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did not hear the sabseqaent altercation between 
the strange kdy and the soldier-servant, Judge. 

That stolid person, after having received his orders 
from his master, went quietly into the tiny drawing- 
room and thus addressed himself to the lady. 

" If you please, Mum, Major Dennis bids me say 
that he is not able to see you to-day .•* 

** I will wait," said the lady without moving. 

"Major Dennis will not be home to-night. Mum," 
Judge added. 

** No matter — 111 wait till he does come." 

" fiegging your pardon, Mum, but you can't wait 
here," said Judge, with delightful civility. 

" Oh ! yes, I shall." 

"Begging your pardon. Mum, but I've got my 
orders and I can't let you wait here," he repeated. 

" Indeed ! And how can you prevent it ? " 

" I have but to step up to the guard-room to have 
a file of men down here in two minutes," answered 
Judge with great urbanity — "and though I'd be 
sorry to treat a lady with any disrespect, IVe got 
my orders, Mum, and I've got to carry them out." 

Thus cornered the lady very reluctantly rose from 
her seat on Ethel's favourite settee. " Well," she 
said, " I have heard a great deal about the chivalry 
of your English soldiers, and when I come to visit 
an English officer, I am turned out of his house." 

But it was only wasting breath to talk about 
chivalry to a stolid block of a soldier servant, who 
had got his orders and would carry them out at any 
cost. Mademoiselle Valerie did not realize that 
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though Judge would have promptly knocked down 
and thrashed almost to a jelly any man that he 
saw ill-using a woman, yet he had no compunction 
whatever, in her case, of conveying his master's 
message to her in all its plain truth and uncom- 
promising ugliness. She went out of the hut 
therefore without further ado, and Trevor from a 
distance saw her go off in the direction of the town. 

" Beaten again," she muttered as she passed the 
great gates. " I suppose that's why he chooses to 
live in that miserable little wooden cabin — he knows 
he can always escape in among his great brutes of 
soldiers. Bah ! I never thought I could be baffled 
by a great fool like Dennis." 

When the stranger had fairly gone. Major 
Dennis sent Judge across to Mr. Trevor's quarters to 
ask him to come over before he went to mess. And 
when he was dressed Trevor did so and found the 
Major alone in the little drawing-room. 

" Trevor, my dear fellow," said the Major with 
boisterous heartiness, "I can't thank you enough 
for having spared me from walking in unawares on 
that woman this afternoon — I'm awfully obliged to 
you." 

" Don't speak of it. Sir," said Jack a little stiffly. 
" I wished to save Mrs. Dennis any annoyance — that 
was all." 

"Then she shall thank you herself. Stay — 
there's one thing I want to say — I know what you 
must think of this mysterious lady who is paying 
me such attention just now ^" 
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" I have no right to think about it at all, Sir^** put 
in Jack frigidly. 

" But I wish you to do so," rejoined the Major — 
" because you could — from a surface knowledge — 
only have one opinion on the subject. But I give 
you my word of honour that she was never any- 
thing but a bitter enemy to me — never." 

"She does seem bitter enough,'* said Jack re- 
laxing and yet in a very scornful tone. 

*' By Jove, yes," said the Major, " and 'pon my 
word, if she follows me up and makes my life i^ 
burden to me in London as she has done here, I 
shall have to buy a yacht as the only safe way of 
getting rid of her — ^' then he went to the door of 
the bedroom and called, ** Ethel, Ethel, I want you 
a minute." 

" Yes," she answered, and came out flushing with 
surprise when she saw Trevor there. 

" Trevor tells me he only came to the gates and 
warned me that he might save you annoyance. So 
perhaps you will thank him for yourself." 

Mrs. Dennis went with outstretched hands to 
Trevor. **Jack, you were very good," she said 
earnestly. " Thank you so much — so much." 

She knew as well what his eyes meant as if he 
had spoken in plain words. His looks said — " This 
man is not true to you, and he ill-uses you, you 
carry the marks of his violence on your body at 
this moment 1 Why do you not set yourself free 
from him ? You have the power, why do you not 
use it ? " She cast a piteous look back at him as if 
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to say — *^ Do not put such an idea into mjr mind — 
don't tempt me ! " 

"Trevor," said the Major at that moment, 
** you're a good sort. FIl never forget the good turn 
you've done me to-day. Remember, whether it's a 
0at or a yacht, you'll always be welcome in it — isn't 
that so, Ethel ? " 

"Always," said Ethel faintly; and in that one 
word, Trevor's short-lived hopes of happiness in the 
hear future, died. For somehow in those few mo- 
ments, he realized that Ethel would never willingly 
go in for a divorce against her husband. It was a 
temptation to her, just as his first proposal that they 
should go away together, had been. But she had 
been brought up with a horror of anything ap- 
proaching to a public scandal, and even in the face 
of overwhelming temptation, the shrinking from the 
very fact of divorce clung to her still. So in the 
language of a look he gathered that, in spite of her 
love dragging always at her heart-strings, she 
would, unless Major Dennis became more violent 
and his infidelities more apparent, carry the burden 
of her sorrow to the very end. 

After this the Dennises were soon gone and 
their place in the Fifteenth knew them no more. 
There was a sale of the furniture and fittings of 
their hut, which as it was really the one appor- 
tioned to the commanding-officer, was an unusually 
good one. And then, as the Colonel was still living 
outside, the next senior married officer came into 

possession of it. This happened to be Captain 

10 
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Stratton, and Mrs. Stratton was very gleeful over 
the change. 

"I don't like to say much, Mr. Trevor,** she re- 
marked on the day that her things were removed — 
^* becaase Mrs. Dennis was sach a great friend of 
yours ; but until you have had to put yourself and 
your wife, to say nothing of two babies into a box 
with four compartments, you will never be able to 
realize the luxury and comfort of having six rooms 
all a trifle larger than those you have left. And you'U 
come and help me to get settled, won't you ? " 

What could Trevor say ? Well, exactly what he 
did, that he would be charmed— delighted — ^and all 
the rest. And every day for a whole week, he gave 
all his spare time to making himself useful and 
little Mrs. Stratton's quarters habitable, nailing 
up pictures and fans and brackets and pots in the 
sweet little room which was hallowed to him by the 
memory of his dear love's presence — Well,, well^ 
the best days in life come to an end sooner or later, 
and perhaps it was as well for him that the com- 
manding-officer's quarters in Chertsey Gamp had 
come under the rule of a new mistress. 



CHAPTER XVL 
"the flats, S.W." 

« 

** The world is a net ; the more ve stir in it, the more we aro 

entangled." 

There is in that part of London which writes S.W* 
on its letters, and is considered a distinctly fashion- 
able locality, a huge pile of buildings which is 
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known as "The Flats". It is something more 
than a mere building in which you may find suites 
of rooms each self-contained, with its own front 
door, and which you may make as much your castle 
as the most English Englishman could wish. For 
at ** The Flats " they take you in and, beyond paying 
a certain sum of money, you have no more trouble 
than you had when you were a child in your father's 
house. You can live there without a care as to 
your cook or your house-maid, your sweep or your 
laundress — they take you in, in fact, and " do " for 
you to perfection in every way. 

If you are a very sociable person you may make 
many acquaintances among the three or four hun- 
dred people who live under the same roof with you, 
or you may live there for years and never speak to 
a single soul from year's end to year's end. You 
can give a dinner of forty people with as little 
trouble as you can ask one man to come in on 
Wednesday and dine quietly with you at eight 
o'clock — ^you can go away for six months or a year 
and you needn't trouble to put anything under 
lock and key — the management does all that for 
you ; or you may let your suite and have a few 
guineas a week to help to pay your expenses 
while you are visiting among yoiir friends and re- 
lations or enlarging you mind by foreign travel. 

Then you need not trouble yourself to keep 
horses and carriages unless you like — the manage- 
ment will provide you with anything of that kind 

that you may happen to require, and you have but 

10* 
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to order the open or the close carriage, as you may 
think most fit. Well, it is a charming arrangement, 
and were I a free agent in such matters — ^which I 
need hardly say I am not — that portion of mankind 
which enjoys the doubtful privilege of my acquaint- 
ance, would, before many weeks have gone over my 
head, see me comfortably established on the second 
or third floor of the *' The Flats." I can imagine no 
life so easy, no household so pleasant to manage, or 
with so few domestic worries to fret one's soul. 

WeU, the Dennises, after being in rooms in 
Jermyn Street for several weeks, all at once be- 
thought them of " The Flats," and determined to go 
and see whether there were any suites of rooms to 
be let. 

** If you remember," said the Major as they drove 
along—" Emily Hardcastle was there for six months 
at least — she swears by the place — said she never 
locked a thing up or even bolted her door at night* 
I believe it would be the very place." 

However, when they got there they did not find a 
single large-sized suite of rooms vacant. There 
were two very small ones, each with a good sitting- 
room, a good bedroom, a small maid's room, kitchen 
and bath-room, in reality suites only intended for 
one person. Over these Mrs. Dennis shook her 
head — *< We must have more room than that," she 
said decidedly. 

"Would you like to take a furnished suite for 
six months ? " asked the young man — manager — 
clerk or whatever he was— who took them round. 
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**Then you could secure any other that fell 
vacant," 

*'0h! we should not mind that. But is this 
suite a good size ? '' 

" Eight good rooms, Madam/' he replied. 

And eventually they decided on taking these 
rooms, which were very well arranged and remark- 
ably well furnished, for a period of six months, and 
agreed to take possession during the same week. 

" And you have none larger ? " Ethel asked. 

" Not larger — ^we have two small suites — no, stay, 
one small suite to let until next Easter," the young 
man replied. 

" I see. Ah ! well, I think this one will do very 
well, for the time, at all events." 

It seemed to Ethel, when they had got fairly 
settled, that at last they had found peace. Major 
Dennis simply revelled in the new life. " The 
Flats" was close to his club, not far from the 
theatres or the Park, was quiet and pleasant to 
live in and he was free from the dreadful fear which 
had almost driven him mad at Chertsey. And 
when they had been there a few weeks, Trevor came 
up for his long leave, and then the Major began to 
enjoy life a little. 

Oh yes, I speak advisedly — ^I meant " the Major " 
not the Major's wife. At the time of their leaving 
Chertsey, he had been smitten with much com- 
punction for his treatment of Ethel, and I must do 
him the justice to say that as far as was in his power, 
he did his best to show that he was ashamed of the 
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pait he had played, and he did everything thai he 
coald do to amend matters. 

But as I said before, his interest in her was not 
real, it was but a flash in the pan, and on her side 
Ethel did nothing to keep it alight. He bored her 
and she bored him, and although for a few weeks he 
was most chivalrous and devoted, and took her from 
shop to shop and from theatre to theatre, yet when 
Trevor made his appearance one day early in 
November announcing the news that he had come 
up for his long leave, Major Dennis was so un- 
feignedly glad to see him, that his welcome was of 
the most e£fusive kind. 

"My dear boy, where are you staying? Fm 
awfully glad to see you — ^" he cried, going on with* 
out waiting for an answer — " Ethel will be delighted 
— ^and you'll be able to take her about a little, it 
will be a change for her." 

" Oh ! I shall be charmed to make myself useful 
to Mrs. Dennis," said Trevor in his most conventional 
tone. 

"Yes — ^yes — ^you were always friends, weren't 
you? Ah ! she'll be delighted— delighted. You 
must come and dine — to-night, eh ? And we 
might do a theatre — what d'you think ? " 

"With pleasure," returned Jack, who would 
cheerfully have assisted at an Irish wake, had he 
known that Ethel would be of the party likewise. 

" We don't know many people in London. You 
see," Major Dennis went on — " I've been so many 
years soldiering and I never was much of a Society 
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man at any time of my life. By-the-byei where did 
you say you were staying ? " 

" In St. James's Street/' Trevor replied, 

** Ah ! well, near enough — ^near enough. Are you 
going to stop a little now ? " 

" Yes — if Mrs. Dennis is at home and — and has 
no objection." 

** Then I shall go round to the club a little — I 
know Ethel will be here in a minute, she was dress* 
ing or something and said she'd be here directly. 
So you'll be all right, won't you ? " 

"Oh! yes — don't stop for me, Major, pray,** 
Trevor rejoined. 

He, in truth, was as glad to see the Major go as 
the Major was to feel that he could go off for an 
hour without feeling that he was behaving like a 
brute to a poor little neglected wife; so when 
Ethel came in, she found Trevor awaiting her 
alone. 

•^ Why, where is Cosmo ?" she exclaimed, looking 
round. " He said he was coming to you." 

^ He did ; but he has gone off to the club, and 
he has asked me to dine and do a theatre with you 
to-night. Ethe], my darling, say that you are glad 
to see me." 

*^You know that I am glad," she said, with 
gentle reproach. "I ought not to be so glad — I 
know it." 

" And yet you are ? " 

** Yes, I am," smiling at him. 

** And you are well ? — tolerably happy ? * 
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"Yes, I am much better here than I was at 
Chertsey. I think that hut was very trying, 
although I was fond of it. Tell me, who has it 
now?" 

« Mrs. Stratton.** 

"Mrs. Stratton! Then the new Major is not 
married ? " 

** He is not. Mrs. Stratton was wildly overjoyed 
to get it," Trevor said, smiling at the remembrance 
of his own disgust that anyone could be thoroughly 
glad that Ethel was gone away. 

"Why are you smiling, Jack?" she asked 
suddenly. 

" Because I am very happy just now, and a small 
thing makes a happy man smile — for another I was 
smiling at the recollection of my disgust that the 
little woman was so unfeignedly glad to have the 
hut. And tell me, dear, you have been all right — 
that woman hasn't found you out yet ? '* 

**No, you know there is no place like London, it 
is so easy to lose oneself in it. Tell me, was she 
there long after we left ? " 

«*Some little time. But you see, she couldn't 
get into camp much to learn facts for herself, and 
Mrs. Stratton had all the blinds and everything up 
a couple of days after you left, so that the place 
didn't look very dififerent. I met her twice in the 
High Street, and I saw her several times sus- 
piciously near to our lines. But after a few days 
she disappeared and I haven't seen her since." 

** I wonder if she will give it up as a hopeless 
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case,** said Ethel. " You see, we sh ill be very difii- 
cult to trace out here. We have taken this flat, 
famished, for six months — ^the name of the regular 
tenant is on the board downstairs, and we told the 
hall-porter not to put our name on. So even if 
she gets a notion of going all round London, search- 
ing every block of flats, she may come here and 
be no wiser. However, I hope now that she will 
give it up, for now that she is not on the scene 
Qosmo is quite a different man." 

" No more bruises ? " Trevor asked, taking her 
band. 

" No more bruises^K)h, I told you at the time 
he did not mean to do anything like that. He is 
rough and boisterous and he takes a great deal more 
than is good for him — and — and — there are other 
things. But he is not all bad and sometimes he is 
as nice as nice can be." 

** As nice as I am ? " half jealously. 

**You are foolish. Jack, very foolish," she said, 
drawing her hand away. " You know the answer 
to that question, so I shall not tell it to you." 

•* Then why should you take your hand away ? " 

^* Because it is better for you that I should.^ 

*' It is 710^ better. It is better for me in every 
way that you should leave your hand always in 
mine. Oh I I know e3cactly what you would say, 
but I am right, Ethel, I know I am right." 

*• Perhaps — but I don't think so," she answered. 
** But don't let us waste our time quarrelling over 
trifles. Tell me, how much leave have you ? " 
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<< My long leave — ^two months.'' 

*^And what are you going to do? Where are 
you going ? " 

'' I am going to stay in Town.** 

** In Town ? " incredulously. 

*' Of course. Where else should I go ? •* 

*^ But I thought you would have hosts of invita- 
tions — that you would be shooting and hunting, and 
doing a round of country houses." 

** Thousand thanks ; all the same, Fm going to 
stay in Town. Oh, Fve had invitations — plenty of 
them — ^but I don't know a greater bore than 
country-house visiting. Besides I've done it for 
five years now. I've had enough of it. I'm going 
to enjoy this leave." 

Ethel said nothing, but I must confess that her 
heart fairly jumped for joy, and she settled herself 
down amongst the soft and silken pillows of the 
lounge on which they were sitting, with an air. of 
intense satisCEiction which was the prettiest compli- 
ment that she could possibly have paid the man 
who was watching her every look and movement 
with fond and jealous eyes. 

" By the bye, how does Crummies get on ? " he 
asked presently. 

" Pretty well," she said. " Judge takes him out 
every morning, unless I happen to have him out 
with me. Crummies is always quite content to be 
where I am." 

•* Sensible Crummies," exclaimed Trevor promptly. 
<< And how does Judge appreciate London life ? " 
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*' I think he likes it immensely." said Ethel con- 
fidentially. '^ You see^ Jack, we have no servants 
here of our own, excepting Judge and my maid ; 
they provide all the servants. We have nothing to 
to do with them. But 1 have my maid, who is 
rather a prim and sour young person, with a great 
idea of being a beauty and an immense idea of 
being very very stylish. Judge pretends — ^and I 
believe it is only pretending — ^to be over head and 
ears in love with her. Zelle is divided between 
looking down upon Judge in every way and not 
being able to resist his flatteries ; and sometimes 
when my door is open — I can hear them skirmish- 
ing outside, and really it is most amusing, for 
Judge lays on the flattery with a shovel, just as if 
he was trying if he could see how much she can 
take without finding him out." 

*' Perhaps he really is gone on her, poor chap," 
suggested Trevor. 

'*I don't think so — I don't think so. For in- 
stance, the other inoming, I was in my little 
boudoir writing a letter. I had not shut the door 
after me and Zelle was in my room, the door of 
which is just opposite to the boudoir door. I heard 
Judge come along the passage and knock at that 
door. • Yes/ Zelle said tartly. 

<< < 'Tis your humble slave. Miss Zelle,' he said in 
a meek voice, ^ would you be so very good and so 
kind as to let me go through this 'ere room to my 
master^s dressing room ? ' 

«< < Q-o through the regular door/ answered Zelle. 
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' I can't do with a great 'alking soldier-dragoon in 
my mistress's apartment.' 

^^' The door is locked on the inside, sweet blush- 
ing rose/ said Judge more meekly still — * Otherwise 
I shouldn't make so bold as to venture to trouble 
my beautiful pearl.' 

•* I," said Mrs. Dennis—" was nearly choking with 
laughter — but Zelle most graciously opened the door 
and let him in. What passed after that I don't 
know, but Zelle was like an angel all the rest of the 
day — just like an angel." 

" And is she a beautiful pearl ? " Jack asked. 

« Oh ! frightful," cried Ethel gaily. 

It was wonderful how gay and light of heart she 
seemed. — ^Then she sent for Judge, who came wooden- 
faced, stolid and apparently quite imperturbable, as 
if such thoughts as " sweet blushing roses " and 
*^ beautiful pearls " had never entered his mind in 
all his life. 

" Judge — ^Mr. Trevor is going to stay to dinner," 
his mistress said. 

Judge saluted Mr. Trevor, who said — "Well^ 
Judge, how are you ? " — and told Mrs. Dennis that 
he would attend to it. 

" And we are all going to a theatre this evening 
—you had better go down to the bureau and see 
about tickets. Where shall we go ? " she asked of 
Trevor. 

"Anywhere you please — ^it is all new to me you 
know." 

** Then we'll say the Haymarket— they've got a 
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lovely piece there, I believe — Captain Swift. See 
if you can get stalls for the Haymarket, Judge." 

** Yes, Mum. Three stalls, Mum ? *• 

**Yes — ^three stalls — or a box but not far from 
the stage." 

" Very good, Mum." 

Trevor laughed as he closed the door. ** Judge 
must be a fine study when he is making violent 
love of the blushing rose order. I wish I could 
hear them without being seen. By the bye, Ethel, 
have you got a theatre ticket place here ? " 

" No— but they have a telephone in the bureau— 
They find out anything for you in a few minutes, in 
any part of London. Oh ! it is convenient living 
here, I can assure you." 

** Very convenient for the Major's club, and very 
convenient for my rooms," cried Trevor laughing. 
**And that reminds me that it is half-past six now, 
and you and I both have to dress. What time is 
dinner ? " 

•* We had better say a quarter past seven — or we 
shall be so late, and I do like to see the beginning of 
a play. Cosmo is sure to be back in time for that." 

And sure enough, within ten minutes of Trevor's 
going away Major Dennis came in. ^^Is Trevor 
coming back ? " he asked. 

" Oh ! yes — ^he has gone to dress." 

" Have you got seats ? " 

" Yes — ^for the Haymarket." 

" That's good. By the bye, I saw Charley Coventry 
at the club just now — I'm going to dine with him 
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to-morrow. You must get Trevor to take you some* 
where or other." 

" And who is Charley Coventry ? " 

•* Charley Coventry — ^why, 'pon my word, Ethel, 
I don't believe you've ever met him. He used to 
be a great pal of mine. We were at Eton together* 
Jolly chap, Charley; I must bring him in to see you, 
one of these days.' 

Mrs. Dennis did not know it, but the grass had 
been growing over Charley Coventry's grave for many 
and many a long year; but it is convenient some- 
times to have a friend whose engagements never 
clash with yours, who will dine with you anywhere 
at a moment's notice and in any company you like 
to select. Major Dennis had not thought of his old 
friend for many a day, but he raked him out of his 
quiet grave in the far-off African forest to do duty 
as a blind, without a moment's hesitation or com- 
punction. Poor Charley Coventry — Cosmo Dennis 
had been his best friend once — truly the ways of 
friendship are wonderful. 

Well, in due time Trevor returned and the little 
dinner of three passed oflf quite as merrily ad any- 
one could expect under the circumstances. And 
.|he|L they went oflf to the Haymarket, where Ethel 
sat between the two men in the stalls and cried over 
the sorrows of Captain Swift until her face was all 
aflame and her eyes sore with the sad salt tears— 
where the Major went out between each act and 
missed one altogether, and Trevor sat still and quietly 
resisted all temptations to go and see how cool it 
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was outside or tx> have ^'a whiskej and soda after all 
this tragedy." 

And when all was over and they were passing out 
towards the hall, Major Dennis turned back to 
Trevor and said — " Trevor, you take care of Ethel 
and ril find the carriage," never noticing that he 
had actually brushed up against Mademoiselle 
Val&rie, who was just in the act of putting a 
black lace scarf over her head. 

She started violently and pulled the scarf almost 
entirely over her face so as to hide it from Ethel 
and Trevor who were left standing together. 

«Do you ever go out to supper after the 
theatre ? " he asked. •* If you do will you both 
oome and have supper with me somewhere ? " 

*^No — Cosmo cannot bear these public supper- 
rooms — he never lets me go to them ; " Ethel answered 
— ** thanks all the same. But you will go back with 
ns — we have a very good supper-room at the Flats." 

<* Here's the carriage," shouted the Major from 
the doorway." 

*»The Flats—" echoed Valferie— "I have found 
him out at last ! " 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PIPING TIMES OF PEACE. 

Tell not all you know and judge not all you see if you would 
live in peace. 

What happened to Mademoiselle Valerie after Ethel 
Dennis and Jack Trevor passed out of the lobby of 
the Haymarket Theatre into the dark night, I cannot 
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say, but certain it is that she did not immediately 
make it her business to call upon Major Dennis in 
his retreat at the Flats, S,W. Time went on — days 
wore away and the Dennises still believed that they 
were safe from the relentless shadow which had 
pursued them so unpleasantly at Chertsey« 

And at this time they all got on in a wonderfully 
pleasant way. Major Dennis was but little at The 
Flats ; he went a great deal to his club, and he 
spent a great deal of his time in the company of 
"dear old Charley Coventry," — who had never yet 
managed to pay his respects to his old chum's 
wife. Stay, though — ^he had gone in twice to The 
Flats when Ethel was out, and Major Dennis had 
made a good deal of the circumstance. 

" It's so very odd, you know, Ethel," he said after 
the second call which Charley Coventry had made, 
** that old Charley should be so anxious to know you 
and should miss you twice running. It's very odd." 

** Why don't you ask him to dinner ? " said Ethel 
innocently. " You'd make sure of his meeting me 
then." 

" By Jove, yes, it's a good idea," cried the Major. 
«* I'll ask him to-morrow — eh ? And then we can 
go four to a theatre." 

*' Yes," answered Ethel — " Fm sure that will be 
far the best." 

But Charley Coventry did not accept the invita- 
tion — ^naturally he hardly could, poor fellow, having 
been out of the way of dinner-parties for many a 
long year. Major Dennis gave his excuses to Ethel, 
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and added the information that ^* old Charley's such 
a desperately shy chap, I dare say he shirks it.'^ 

Ethel did not, however, think very much of the 
circumstance, for not having seen Charley Coventry, 
he held no place in her mind. She quite accepted 
the Major's excuse as being a not unnatural one, and 
thought no more of it. \ 

In truth her life was at this time a very well 
occupied one, and she was as happy as it was possible 
for her to be, unless she had been Jack Trevor's wife. 
As it was she was his greatest friend, and he hers. 
She saw him every day and sometimes several limes 
in the day — it had come to be an understood thing 
that where she went, he would go also ; and Major 
Dennis so far from resenting it, regarded the arrange* 
ment in the light of a totally unmixed blessing, 
which would permit him to come and go accordingly 
as his own sweet will dictated. 

And very soon Ethel began to make friends and 
to have quite a nice little circle of acquaintances. 
She got to know several people living in The Flats, 
or they got to know her — whichever you like ; and 
through them she got to know some very pleasant 
people in the world outside the commimity which 
lived under the same roof-tree. And there were some 

* 

very charming people living in The Flats at that time. 

There was a Mrs. Wylie, a widow getting into years, 

who wore her pretty white hair dressed high over a 

cushion and looked like an old Marquise of the 

Faubourg. And there was Mrs. Weston- West, the 

most brilliant essayist of modern times, with the 

11 
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sharpest pen and the keenest wit and the mildest 
and sweetest manners in all London-town ; and there 
was Stewart L'Estrange, the man who did everything 
and did it well — who wrote plays and poems and 
books and songs, who painted pictures and composed 
waltzes, and was in a word the Admirable Crichtonof 
the day. Well, in the rooms of such people as these 
Ethel Dennis naturally met all the world and his 
wife, and although many passed her by as being 
neither exactly a bee or a butterfly, still a good many 
pleasant people intimated to her that they would 
like to know her better. 

Among others was a Mrs. Maravin, a widow of 
ample means and a large capacity for thoroughly 
enjoying all kinds of society, a woman who was 
never so happy as when she was arranging for a 
party in her own house or going to one in some- 
body else's. And Mrs. Maravin took an equal fancy 
to Ethel Dennis. 

** Do you know," she said to her the second time 
she met her — " it is not often I really take to new 
aquaintances — I am not a woman who goes to an 
evening party with her card-case in her hand and 
deals her visiting-cards about like a round game. I 
always take fright at those people, always. But 
sometimes I take faDcies and I should greatly like to 
know you better. Won't you come and see me ? " 

** I should like it very much," said Ethel, feeling 
greatly pleased and a little flattered, for she had 
heard of Mrs. Maravin as one of the most poi>ular 
hostesses in London. 
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" Then come and see me the day after to-morrow, 
in the afternoon," said Mrs. Maravin genially. " I 
shall have a little good music — not the sort of thing 
you generally hear abont — bnt Kelder, who plays 
the violin divinely — and Madame de Vida, who 
needs no explanation. Won't you introduce your 
husband to me ? " with a glance at Trevor who was 
standing close by. 

Ethel blushed a little. " That is not my husband, 
Mrs. Maravin — but a great firiend of— of ours ; he 
and my husband were in the same regiment — and I 
have known him since I was a little child. Jack, 
let me introdace you to Mrs. Maravin." 

Trevor moved towards them and bowed pro- 
foundly to Mrs. Maravin, who looked on him with 
kindly eyes, as most women did, and told him that 
she had been begging Mrs. Dennis to come and see 
her, and that she hoped thut he would oome also. 

"But I hope your husband will come too," she 
went on to Ethel, without giving Trevor opportunity 
to do more than bow bis acknowledgment of her 
invitation. " Does he go about much ? " 

" Oh ! yes — but not much in the afternoon," Ethel 

answered. 

" But he is not an invalid ? " Mrs. Maravin asked. 

"Oh, dear no— Oh! no. Cosmo is anything bat 

an invalid, is he not ? " she answered appealing to 

Trevor. 

"Oh! very mnch so," he replied promptly — "at 
leuat I mean that he is very much anything bnt an 
invalid." 
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Mrs, Maravin gave a sigh of relief. " Ah ! that 
is a great comfort. In society now-a-days, one has 
to be so very carefal in even mentioning absent 
husbands or wives. I always feel my way most 
carefully, and yet — ^yet I made a mistake with you 
just now, didn't I ? " 

<'A slight mistake," adpiitted Ethel blubhing 
again. 

Mrs. Maravin laughed. '^ Ah ! people one meets 
about are very odd — I daresay some of my acquaint- 
ances think me as odd as I think other people 
sometimes ; still it is a little trying when you send a 
woman an invitation and you either leave out her 
husband when they live together and everything is 
all right between them, or you put him in and find 
that she is a widow or that her husband and she. 
haven't spoken for over seven years. I think people 
cught to be labelled — to wear a little badge — * M ' 
for married and all right — • W ' for widow — * S • 
for separated couples. I am sure it would be far 
less confusing and far less awkward than it is now." 

"I suppose it would," said Ethel — ^*but, as yet, I 
have hardly begun to ask anyone. Still I hope you 
will come although I have no crowd of clever people 
to attract you." 

"I shall come to see you," said Mrs. Maravin 
kindly. '' By-the-bye, what part of the world do 
you live in ? " 

« Here— in The Flats," Ethel replied. 

" Oh ! really. Ah ! that is very nice. I live in 
Queen Anne's Grate — ^I like to have my friends 
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within reasonable distance and, upon my word, I 
know so many people in The Flats that I could 
spend a whole day going from one floor to another." 

" Won't you come and pay me a little visit now ? ^ 
Ethel asked. 

"I should like it immensely," Mrs. Maravin 
replied. " Are you up or down ? " 

"Oh! down. We are quite in the dregs of 
society," Ethel cried laughing. 

**Yes, I suppose the top people do pride them- 
selves on it," Mrs. Maravin said — ^then looked at the 
watch on her wrist — " a quarter past six — well, if 
you want me to come in for ten minutes, will you 
take me now ? " 

" Of course I will," Ethel replied. So they then 
went down to the next floor where the Dennises 
lived ; not, however, without interruption, for a lady 
just entering the room was an acquaintance of Mrs. 
Maravin's and stopped to speak to her. 

" Ah ! Madame," she said — *^ how late you are — I 
am just running away." 

" How sorry I am," replied the lady — " I have 
been elsewhere this afternoon — Town is quite busy, 
is it not ? " 

" Oh ! quite so. Are you coming to me on 
Thursday ? " 

« Yes." 

** Ah ! that is right. By the by, let me introduce 
you to my friend, Mrs. Dennis — ^Mrs. Dennis, 
Madame Wolenski." 

The two ladies exchanged greetings and then Mrs. 
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Maravin declared that she most go — she was late 
akeady* 

^^ Good-bye, then," said Madame Wolenski, smil- 
ing. " Good-bye, Madame,'* — (to Ethel) " I hope we 
shall meet again." 

" Many thanks — I hope so," answered Ethel. 

*'How exactly alike foreigners are," remarked 
Mrs. Maravin as they reached the door of the 
Dennises' flat — " so flowery and all that, don't you 
know." 

« What is she— a Kussian or a Pole ? " Ethel 
asked. 

** A Pole. I asked her if she was a Bussian the 
other day and she shuddered," Mrs. Maravin replied. 
— ^** I'm sure I can't tell why they should make such 
a fuss about the distinction — ^really, you know, 
there is very little difference between them." 

"But the little difierence is all the world to 
them," cried Ethel. '^ Judge, get us some tea at 
once, please." 

*• Yes, Mum," answered Judge. 

" Well, I never can understand why there need 
be so much feeling in a slight difference," Mrs. 
Maravin declared. " For instance, how any woman 
can be foolish enough to give up what some women 
give up for the sake of a man, is beyond me to find 
out. I know a woman now," she went on — '* who 
is or has been exceedingly handsome, but she is 
nearly forty years old and as delicate as is possible 
for a woman to be and live. She had a husband 
who worshipped her — ^worshipped her too well, had 
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a fine house, horses, carriages and diamonds — ^well, 
they were worth calling diamonds, I can tell you. 
She had a child too— and she has thrown away all 
■^— all for a penniless youth, fifteen years younger 
than herself — Oh ! what a fool — ^what a fool ! " 

Trevor was the first of the two to recover himself. 
'^Yes, that woman was a fool, an awful fool," he 
said, ^' and the man was a scouBdrel." 

** Oh ! Cda va aana dire^^ cried Mrs. Maravin 
lightly — ^Mrs. Maravin was fond of airing a little 
French now and again. " Well, well, I don't know 
that it is interesting or particularly edifying to dis- 
cuss these silly people. What pretty rooms you 
have here." 

** They are not actually ours," Ethel explained, 
with a sigh of relief at the subject being thus 
changed. *^ We did not find a large suite vacant, 
except this which was to be let furnished for a few 
months. But we like living here so much that we 
shall secure the first good-sized suite that falls 
vacant." 

**AhI yes, I see. That lady, Madame Wolenski, 
she lives here also. But I fancy she has her own 
rooms here. She seems a very nice creature. She 
had a letter of introduction to me from a dear 
friend of mine in Vienna." 

*^ And how pretty she is," Ethel remarked. 

<' Yes, she is — ^not perhaps pretty, as so striking- 
looking, and so distinguished in manner. And all 
that pretty white hair, that is what makes you 
call her pretty." 
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" Perhaps ; I thought it lovely." 

« Yes, and I also." 

Just then Judge came in with the tea — ** Is the 
Major at home, Judge ? " Mrs. Dennis asked. 

^^ He has just come in, Mum," Judge replied. 

^^ Ask him to come here, please." 

*' I will, Mum." 

Accordingly, two minutes later. Major Dennis 
came in with his best manner, to be introduced to 
Mrs. Maravin. And Mrs. Maravin was so charmed 
by him, that she whispered to Ethel, " My dear 
child, what a mistake of mine. Do you know I 
had an idea, somehow, that your husband was 
ninety — ninety. As it is, he is quite charming, 
quite charming ! " 

« I am very glad you think so," said Ethel, won- 
dering whether Mrs. Maravin would think Cosmo 
Dennis quite charming if she was married to him ? 

<* Oh ! I do ; I am so glad to have seen him. 
Major Dennis, your wife has faithfully promised to 
come over on Thursday afternoon — now I hope 
you will come too." 

^< I'll do my best," said the Major in his most 
effusive manner. 

" That's not half a bad sort of woman," he re- 
marked when Mrs. Maravin had fairly gone — " but 
quite the style of woman to take you in and do for 
you from the cradle to the grave." 

If Trevor could help it, he never laughed at a 
joke of Major Dennis's — that one, however, so 
exactly described the lady who had taken possession 
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of Ethel, that he could not help going into a heart; 
fit of laaghter. 

** Ah, you may laugh, yon may laugh as much 
as jou like," cried the Major — " And by the bye, 
young man, there's s letter for you at the club 
marked 'Most important.' I wanted to bring it 
round to you, having caugbt a glimpse of it in the 
hall-porter's hand, but though I told him you would 
certainly be here, he didn't see it. Hadn't yoa 
better go round and get it ? " 

" Oh, it's safe enough there," said Trevor easily. 

" Still JOU had fiir better go— It may be from 
the regiment. Or shall I send Judge round ? " 

"Not a bit of it, Major — I wouldn't trouble you 
for the world. Til go round presently and see what 
it is. A money-lender wants to lend me money, I've 
no doubt." 

He finished his tea and asked for another cnp, 
ate two bits of buttered muffin and presently saun- 
tered off to go to the club to find the important 
letter. 

" Major Dennis tells me you have an important 
letter for me," he said to the hall-porter — "you 
might quite safely have given it to him." 

" It's as much as my place is worth. Sir, to give 
up a letter to anyone but the owner," the man 
replied. " It wooldn't do. Sir, it wouldn't 
indeed." 

« I dare say not — thanks," and Trevor moved on 
turning into the smoking-room, where he pulled an 
easy-chair near to the fire and settled himself 
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comfortably therein, before he broke the seal which 
secuxed the envelope. 

** Now, let us see what it's all about/' he said to 
himself. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

HARD LINES. 

** Nothing to do in this world of ours I 
Where weeds spring up with the fairest flowers I 
Where smiles have only a fitful play I 
And hearts are breaking every day I " 

For a few minutes after Jack Trevor had read that 
letter he sat quite still trying to take in the sense 
thereof. In plain words it ran thus, but just at 
first they seemed to convey no meaning to him : — 

•* We regret exceedingly that we have to inform 
you of the demise of our honoured client, Lord 
Eosstrevor, which occurred last evening between 
ten and eleven o'clock. 

" Since the death last month, without issue, of 
Lord Rosstrevor's only brother, the Hon. Hugh 
Trevor, his lordship had spoken to us of commu- 
nicating with you, as he believed that you were 
the son of the late Bishop of Blankhampton, who 
failing issue of the Hon. Hugh Trevor, was next 
heir to the title of Eosstrevor, our late client never 
having married. His lordship was, however, in very 
bad health and at all times of a nervous and re- 
tiring disposition and the definite orders to com- 
municate with you were never given. 



\ 
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as white as chalk. Are you ill? I hope you 
haven't bad news in that letter." 

Jack looked at the letter and then at the ques- 
tioner. •* News," he replied. ** Yes — and it's 
knocked me over completely." 

"Not money losses, I hope, old chap," said the 
other, holding out a sympathetic hand to him. 

" No, I suppose not. You can read it. I feel 
idiotic, as if I didn't know whether I was standing 
on my head or my heels. I wish one of you fellows 
would order me a brandy and soda." 

There was a bell on the table and a man near to 
it struck it immediately. "Bring Mr. Trevor a 
brandy and soda," he said. 

Meantime ttxe man who was reading the letter — 
George Dalrymple — read to the end with many an 
exclamation of surprise; thcA he jumped up and 
shook Jack's hand heartily. 

" My dear Trevor, or I must call you Bosstrevor 
Tery soon now, I congratulate you with all my 
heart. I had no idea there was any probability of 
anything of that kind happening." 

" Nor I. I never thought about it," said Jack 
rather wistfully. " I knew that I had some relations, 

but . Oh, well, I can't talk about it just now. 

I feel dazed and half off my head. Ah ! thanks," 
as the waiter brought him the refreshing stimu- 
lant. "There, I begin to feel more like myself 
than I did. Thanks, Dalrymple, old chap, thanks." 
' He tore himself away from them all with the 
excuse that he must wire off a reply to the lawyers 
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at once and he went into the library and filled in a 
telegraph form, 

"Yes, I am the only son of Edward Trevor, 
Bishop of Blankhampton. I will come to-morrow 
as early as possible. Carry out all the late Lord 
Rosstrevor's wishes to the letter. John Trevor, 15th 
Dragoons.'* 

Then when he had sent this off, he walked out 
of the club and back to The Flats. He found Ethel 
wearing a loose white gown and alone. 

" Well ? " she said, looking up. 

« Where is the Major ? " 

"He's going out to dinner — he's dressing now. 
Why?" 

" Do you know what has happened to me ? " 

" No. How should I know ? " 

" I am Lord Rosstrevor." He was so excited, so 
utterly upset, that he blurted the news out without 
any idea of what its effect might be upon her. 

" You are Lord Rosstrevor — what do you mean ? " 
she cried. 

" I don't mean anything. Oh ! Ethel, Ethel, if 
we had only known, if your mother had only 
known, she would have let you marry as yoa 
liked. But it's too late now, too late to be any 
good." 

His face was quivering, although I do not mean 
to imply that he was near to tears. Ethel, how- 
ever, dropped back into her chair with a white face 
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and BhakiDg in every limb. " Oh, Jack,** she cried 
in a piteous voice, " it is hard. Oh ! it is hard/* 

It was the first time that he had laid bare his 
heart to her since the day when he had told her 
that whenever she wanted him he would be ready 
to throw up all the world for her. They had been 
the best and closest of friends, he had been alTec- 
tionate and tender with her, but he had never 
shewn her the wild passion of love which always 
raged within his heart at the sight of her sweet 
eyes or the touch of her soft fingers. 

He gave her the letter to read. " I can't hold it 
still," she said, but she put it on her knee and read 
it through in silence ; and before she got to the end 
of it. Major Dennis came in." 

" Hollo, Trevor, so you're back ! Well, did you 
get your letter ? '* he asked. 

« Yes, I did, Major." 

He tried to tell him what had happened, but 
the words fairly stuck in his throat and he turned 
away to the window. Ethel looked up and with an 
effort she gathered her strength and her wits to- 
gether and spoke. 

"Something very wonderful has happened to 
Jack, Cosmo," she said, and she wondered that he 
^d not notice how strained and agitated her voice 
was. ^ His uncle or cousin is dead and he is Lord 
Rosstrevor now." • 

" Lord Rosstrevor ! " repeated the Major. "My 
dear chap, I'm very glad, very glad indeed. What 
a blessing your uncle or cousin, whichever it was. 
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did not go and marry and have a lot of small 
children to cut you out, as mine did. And you're 
going down — ^wherever it is— of course.*' 

**Ye8, I'm going to-morrow morning,* Jack 
replied. 

"Ah, Vm sorry I can't stop and dine with you. 
I would if I wasn't solemnly engaged elsewhere. 
However, the wife will give you some dinner. Fm 
sure you must want to talk it all over with some- 
body." 

"We could dine down here, couldn't we?" 
Ethel asked. ** Upstairs, in the dining-room, there 
is such a noise and — ^and — ^Jack is not dressed." 

"Oh, yes, have it here, by all means. Well, 
good-bye, old fellow. See you again in a few days, 
I daresay ? " 

He was gone before Jack could answer, shutting 
the door after him with a crash. Mrs. Dennis rang 
the bell. 

" Judge," she said, when that personage appeared 
— and Judge really was a personage in that small 
establishment, aye, and in the greater republic of 
The Flats as well, — " Mr. Trevor's going to dine 
with me. And we will have it down here." 

" Very good, Mum," said Judge, " I'll attend to 
it." 

They were very quiet that evening, and Judge 
waited on them with an imperturbable face, as if it 
was quite a usual thing to come into titles and to 
dine with Mr^. Dennis alone while the Major was 
dining elsewhere; for, of coarse Mrs. Dennis had 
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told Zelle that Mr. Trevor was Lord Rosstrevor now, 
and equally of conrse, Judge's blosh rose had told 
him. And at last they were left really alone* 

'^ Shall yon stay in the Service, do yon thinkt 
Jack ? " she asked. 

'* No — ^I shall get out of it as soon as I can/' he 
replied. 

" You'll have a very different time now, of course 
— ^you'll have lots of duties and new interests. I 
wonder if you are the last of the name." 

^^I don't know but I fancy so. I know really 
very little about my people. They cast off my 
grandfather, and neither my Mher nor I have ever 
held communication with them until now. We've 
been steadily ignored always. So you see I know 
very little. My father never spoke of his people to 
me, excepting of his own father and mother. My 
grandmother used to tell me long yams about the 
Trevors, but I never listened — ^it all went in at one 
ear and out at the other." 

There was a long silence — then Ethel spoke pain- 
fully and with a supreme effort. ^^ Jack," she said 
gently — ** you will have to marry." 

** Never — ^" he burst out — *^ Unless ** 

"No — ^no — ^not that. If you are the last, you 
cannot let an old name die out and — ^and — ^it will be 
your — duty." 

Her trembling lips could scarcely frame the last 
word, but his jealous ears caught it. *' Then," he 
cried — ^Met me tell you plainly from the beginning 
that if it be my duty a thousand times over, I have 
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not the very smallest intention of doing that par- 
ticular duty, not the very smallest. Good Heavens, 
what worse will the world be a hundred years hence 
if there is no Lord Eosstrevor ? If there is no 
Trevor family ? Not the least bit worse, probably 
the better if the general family stock is the sort 
that cuts its sons off for ever because they marry 
for the best of all reasons. While if I marry a 
woman I loathe or at best am indifferent to, loving 
another man's wife with all my heart, I shall 
make a thoroughly bad husband — one couldn't make 
a good one, you know if one felt like that — well, 
the world would be the worse for what I had done, 
most distinctly the worse." 

•* Bat what sort of a wife must I make ? " she 
asked in a pained tone. 

"You make a very good wife, far better than 

your husband ever deserves to have. Besides, you 

did not marry him with your eyes open, knowing 

what you would feel — ^it is different. What is a 

cruel misfortune to you, would be an unforgiveable 

sin in me, a crime, because I shouldn't have the 

smallest shadow of an excuse. Why, if I married 

another woman now, I should never be able to look 

her in the face. No — no — for your sake, Ethel, 

because I believe in your goodness and your absolute 

purity, I am willing, aye and content, to go on living 

as I am doing now — ^your friend, and nothing more. 

But I am not content to think of marrying another 

woman for the sake of a family which has never 

done anything for me until it couldn't help itself. 

12 
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It makes me furious to hear of my duty to my 
family — I have no duty to the Trevors, excepting to 
John Trevor, of the Fifteenth Dragoons." 

*^ I did not mean to suggest anything that would 
hurt you, Jack," she said meekly — " you do believe 
that, don't you ? " 

He began to feel himself a positive brute to hen 
" It would be well for me," he said — " if I were half 
as good and half as unsel&sh as you are, dear. No, 
you needn't shake your head like that. Do you 
think I have forgotten how years ago, when we were 
the best of chums at Blankhampton, you used to 
let me have the best of everything and always 
made me feel I was doing you a favour by taking it ? 
You are the same now as you were then." 

" I want to be the same," she cried — " but oh ! 
Jack, I feel so dilBFerent, so diflFerent that sometimes 
I look back and wonder if I ever was that dear little 
happy child who ran about the gardens at the Clifie 
and the Palace without a care in the wide world ? " 

" To me " — said he tenderly — " you are and will 
always be just that same child. You will never 
grow old to me, Ethel — never." 

Well, at last he declared that he must be going 
— he had a lot of letters to write and he felt that 
he ought to run round to Lord Gascoigne's, late as 
it was, and tell him the wonderful news. So about 
half-past nine he tore himself away, and Ethel went 
with him to the head of the stairs, for like most 
men he disdained the use of the lift. 

And as they reached the head of the stairs. 
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Madame Wolenski came up them and greeted the 
two in her elaborate foreign manner. 

** Ah ! Madame — ^good evening ! Mr. Trevor — I 
am charmed to see you. But — ^is anything the 
matter ? You look disturbed." 

•* Mr. Trevor has had rather disturbing news," said 
Ethel. 

** Yes ? I hope not very bad news," she said in a 
sympathetic voice. "No one in your family has 
died, I trust." 

"Well, yes, Madame, my second cousin, Lord 
Rosstrevor is dead ^" 

" Oh ! " broke in the lady in a sad voice. 

•* But I have never seen him," Trevor continued. 

" Oh ! " in a tone of comprehension — *^ but the 
news has disturbed you, of course." 

" Well, yes — ^and I must be going. Good-night, 
Madame — Good-night, Mrs. Dennis." 

"Good-night," Ethel replied; and then he ran 
quickly down the stairs leaving her and her new 
acquaintance, Madame Wolenski standing on the 
landing together. 



CHAPTER XTX. 

MADAMB W0LEKS5I. 
It is a treacherous poace that is purchased by indulgence. 

When Trevor had disappeared behind the curve of 
the staircase, Ethel Dennis turned to Madame 

Wolenski. ** Which floor are you on, Madame ? " 

12* 
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*' On the floor above." 

" Oh ! really — then you are like me. You don't 
like to be too high up." 

" I do not like to be very high up. They tell me 
the air is the most pure at twelve storeys — I prefer 
to have a little worse air and not to have to climb so 
high for it." 

" Of course there is the lift," said Ethel, who 
wanted to be polite but whose thoughts were with 
Trevor. 

" Yes, bat I do not like the lift — at least I do not 
like the feeling that the place might get on fire and 
the lift would probably stop working and — and we 
should all be frizzled alive." 

" Ah ! that would be dreadful," cried Ethel, with 
a shudder, " but do not let us stand here. Come in 
and pay me a little visit, Madame." 

Madame Wolenski looked hesitatingly at her 
morning garments. " I have been out — I am not 
dressed — I have been visiting a poor woman who is 
sick," she said. 

" But I am alone — my husband's dining out," 
Mrs. Dennis urged. " Oh ! do come in just for a 
few minutes. I will show you my dog." 

** I cannot resist that. Is the dog a beauty ? " the 
lady asked. 

" Oh ! a beauty — a pure bull-dog— come and see 
him/' and then Ethel turned round and led the way 
into her own domain, Madame Wolenski following 
her. 

** Oh ! what a pretty flat, what a sweet room," she 
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cried. " Ah ! it is much larger than mine and the 
decorations are lovely." 

*« But we took it furnished," said EtheL « Yes. 
I think we were very lucky." 

" Ah ! it is such a chance when you take a house 
in that way," said Madame Wolenski — ** I have not 
been so lucky; but there I did not know that I 
should like living in an establishment of this sort, 
indeed I am not yet quite sure whether I do or not. 
But tell me, Mrs. Dennis, where is the dog ? " 

** I will bring him," and she went into the next 
room returning in a moment with the majestic 
Crummies behind her. 

" Oh ! he is quite a beauty — a love," cried 
Madame Wolenski enthusiastically — " And his 
name ? " 

" Crummies," ans\Krered Ethel delighted to find 
her favourite so highly lauded. 

" K — chrummles — ^Why, what a name," Madame 
cried. 

" Crum — ^mles," repeated Ethel smiling. 

*' K — ^tchrummles," said Madame again, but after 
several most valiant attempts, she had to give up 
the effort, for say the word properly, she simply 
could not. " But he is quite a beautiful person — 

quite beautiful. Well " to the dog, who was 

eyeing her in a most suspicious manner — *^ are you 
not going to speak to me ? How do you do, Mr. 
K^-chrummles ? " 

She held out her hand to him and Crummies went 
a little nearer to her and began to sniff at her gown 
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in a way that was anything bnt friendly. Madame 
hoping to propitiate his majesty further ventured to 
smooth down his silken satin coat, but Crummies 
lifted his head and raised his upper lip in a voiceless 
snarl of such venom, that the lady made haste to 
put herself out of harm's way. 

*• He does not like me," she said in alarm. 

** Crummies — Crummies. You are dreadfully 
rude," cried his majesty's mistress reprovingly. 
" That was because you ventured to touch him 
before he had made up his mind whether you were 
to be trusted or not." 

*' What a dreadful creature ! Do you always 
have him about. Does he ever fly at any one ? " 

" No — he would if I told him to do it. He would 
fly at your throat this instant at a single word from 
me," Ethel answered — " but he is very good- 
tempered really. He has always disliked my 
husband very much, hut he has never done more 
than treat him to that voiceless snarl. Oh! no, 
really — when you once get to know him and he to 
like you, Crummies is the dearest fellow in all the 
world." 

'* And your husband — does he like him ? " 

" Not much — he puts up with him because I 
have always had him. By the bye — are you going 
to Mrs. Maravin's to-morrow ? " 

" Yes— I think so." 

** Shall we go together ? ^ 

" Oh ! I should like to very much. But your 
husband, does he like going three anywhere ? " 
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** He is not going — he never goes to afternoons ; 
in fact, he scarcely ever goes out with me. He 
always declares that he is not a Society man in any 
way. We might go for a drive before we go to Mrs. 
Maravin's." 

" I shall be delighted," said Madame with evident 
pleasure. ** You are most kind to think of it. And 
now I must be going up to my own apartments, so I 
will wish you a good night." 

She rose from her chair and Crummies expressed 
the voiceless snarl which had so disturbed the lady 
before. However, she did not seem much frightened 
and stopped before the chimney shelf. " Is that 
your husband, Mrs. Dennis ? " she asked, pointing to 
a photograph in a silver frame. 

" Yes — ^it is a very good portrait of him," Ethel 
replied. 

** And that is Mr. Trevor ? " the other went on, 
looking at a large photograph of that youug gen- 
tleman which filled a similar frame and occupied 
the other end of the shelf. 

« Yes." 

" What a nice face he has. I think him charm- 
ing. Is he a relation of yours ? " 

*^ Oh, no, not any relation, but my very oldest 
friend," Ethel replied. " We were children together, 
little children together." 

" And you are friends during all these years — how 
strange. Well, you will bring Mr. Trevor to see 
me one day, won't you ? " 

I will, with pleasure," Ethel replied, "but 



« 
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Madame, he is not Mr. Trevor now — ^he is Lord 
EosstreTor since his cousin died." 

" So," cried the other in astonishment, " then 
that was why he looked so disturbed this evening ? 
Ah ! and well he might, well he might. Well, will 
you bring Lord Bosstrevor then one day? I 
thought him charming." 

" I'm so glad,'* Ethel cried, with a gush of feeling 
as she took Madame Wolenski's firm outstretched 
hand. " Good-night, good-night." 

But the little glow of pleasure soon died av^ay 
when she was once more left alone. She sat down 
in a chair before the fire and Crummies made him- 
self a bed on the skirt of her gown, and then her 
thoughts flew back to the wonderful news which the 
day had brought. Aye, and they flew back further 
than that, "back to the old days of her childhood 
when she and Jack Trevor had been all the world to 
one another, when the dark shadow of her mother's 
great ideas had not yet come between them. Then 
to the first trouble of her life, when Mrs. Mordaunt 
had resolutely put a stop to her correspondence 
with her old playfellow, the wretched day — and 
what is so unutterably wretched as the impotent 
stand of a child against the powers that be ? — 
when she had left Jack's birthday UDUoticed, his 
birthday or the feast of good S. Valentine or one 
of those tender festivals to which young folk attach 
80 much importance. 

And then her thoughts wandered to the later 
days, when Major Dennis had first crossed her path, 
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when her mother had found out that he was rich 
and that he stood next to the Frothingham title, 
the day that he proposed and she had not dared to 
eay no, because be had come armed with ber 
mother's consent, the days later still when her 
marriage was coming very near and she had the 
sort of feeling that she couldn't go through with a 
ceremony which to her was hut a mockery, when she 
bad been weak and yielding, when — when — Oh ! she 
could hardly bear to think of it now — she bad been 
weak enough oat of sheer weakness and cowardice 
to let her mother, for itmbition's sake purely, mould 
her life in a wrong shape, ruin her happiness and 
break her whole heart and spirit. What a fool she 
had been, and oh ! how bitter, all bitter, ber 
thoughts were then. Why, if she had held out 
firmly and obstinately and had positively have 
refused to marry Major Dennis, what could her 
mother have done ? She could have given her an 
uncommonly bad time, she could have debarred her 
from any pleasures, she might even have shut ber 
up on bread and water and have beaten her, though 
that conrse was not in the least probable. But 
even supposing the very worst had happened, if 
only she had held out firmly, it would have been 
all over now, for she knew that her mother would 
never have wished her to marry Major Dennis 
after old Lord Frothingham was married again. 

And now Jack, without ever having spoken of 
the subject in his life, without the least fuss or 
worry of expectation, had quietly become Lord 
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Bosstrevor and — ^well, she gave a great sigh and 
said aloud that it was hard to bear. 

*^I will write and tell my mother," she said 
presently — ^**the sooner she realizes what a huge 
mistake she has made the better." 

So she sat down to her writing-table and wrote a 
letter to Mrs. Mordaunt* 

" You will remember .Tack Trevor, the BishopN 
SOD," she said. '^ He came in to-day to tell me the 
great news, the great change which has come into h:s 
life. He is now Lord Bosstrevor of Bosstrevor^ 
County Antrim, and Trevor Hall, Norfolk, through 
the death of his second cousin, Lord Bosstrevor, whr> 
died yesterday. I don't think I told you that he 
was in the 15th when we joined, and is one of my 
greatest friends. He thinks of leaving the Service 
now," 

She felt better when she had added a little 
general news and had given the letter to Judge to 
post ; yet, after all, there is but poor satisfaction in 
stinging someone who has managed to ruin your 
whole life for you. And just as she was beginniDg 
to think again — and just then, poor girl, thinking 
was synonymous with being wretched — Major 
Dennis returned. 

He was very full of what he called " Trevor's 
luck," and could haixlly talk about anything else. 
And Ethel, who did not want to think too much about 
the impossible that night, tried to change the sub- 
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ject by telling him of the charming woman she had 
met that day. 

**0h! Cosmo," she said, "Mrs. Maravin intro- 
duced me to such a nice woman to-day, who lives 
in The Flat, just above Us, in fact : she is a Pole, 
a Madame Wolenski," 

" Oh ! " suspiciously — " a Pole, are you sure ? " 

**No, for I did not ask her nor did she sav 
anything about her nationality. But Mrs. Maravin 
said so, and that she had brought her a letter of intro- 
duction from one of her dearest friends in Vienna/' 

Major Dennis stood looking thoughtfully into the 
fire for a minute or two. " Look here, Ethel," he 
said, '^ I don't mind what you do in a general way 
as you very well know, but I don't like your picking 
up foreign women in this ofif-hand sort of fashion, 
because — oh! — well because she may even be a 
friend of Valerie's." 

" And I've promised to drive with her to-morrow. 
That is take her for a drive and then to go to Mrs. 
Maravin's," cried Ethel in dismay. 

**0h! well, that doesn't matter — ^but don't get 
into a way of running in and out of her rooms. 
You see, foreigners get mixed up one with another, 
and — and — it's safer not to, don't jou know." 

« Very well. I wish I'd thought of it before. I 
never did or I shouldn't have asked her, of course," 
said Mrs. Dennis, whose experience of Mademoiselle 
Valerie had been quite disagreeable enough to make 
her wish to be very careful lest she should betray 
their whereabouts. 
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The following day about three o'clock in the 
afternoon^ Madame Wolenski arrived and was 
shown into the drawing-room. " Am I too early ? " 
she asked. 

" Not at all. I have only to put on my hat and 
cDat. I shall not be a minute. You will excuse 
me, won't you ? " 

She went off to get ready and passing the half- 
open door of the small study or smoking-room, saw 
Major Dennis reading a r.ewspaper. 

•'Oh! CosmD, A! adame Wolenski is here. You'll 
come and see her won't you ? " she said. 

" Not for the world," he answered hurriedly. " I 
don't like foreigners — ^never did. My time to meet 
her will come soon enough. Pray don't let her 
come in here, pray don't." 

" Very well," she answered, and went away, feeling 
that really he allowed his prejudices or his fears to 
carry him too far. 

However, she and Madame Wolenski went down 
the stairs together and got into the victoria which 
was waiting in the courtyard. They had driven 
some little distance through the mild, moist winter 
air when some sudden instinct made Ethel turn to 
her companion and ask her a question so abruptly 
that, even to her own ears, her voice seemed to have 
a threatening ring and to carry a sort of challenge 
with it. 

" By the bye," she said, " did you ever know a 
woman called Valferie ? " 

Madame Wolenski turned her head towards her. 
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but with such an indiflferent air that Ethel was 
convinced in a moment that she had never heard of 
Valferie in all her life before. 

" Valferie," she repeated, " no, I don't think so. 
Is she a milliner or a dress-maker ? " 

" Neither," Mrs. Dennis replied. ** I believe she 
is — a — a lady." . 

« Oh ! a lady ! I see. What of her ? Is she 
remarkable in any way ? What is her other name 
— her surname ? " 

" It is Valferie — that is her surname,'' said Ethel. 

Madame Wolenski looked surprised. "Really," 
she said. " Ah ! that is very odd. I never heard 
of such a surname before — except, as I say, for a 
milliner or a dressmaker. No, I do not know her. 
I never even heard of her." 

" I thought you might know her, or know of her," 
said Mrs. Dennis, who, having got the information 
she wanted, did not wish to continue the subject 
further. " She is not a friend of mine or anything 
of that kind." 

"I understand. I do not know her," answered 
Madame indifferently, "nor am I very likely to 
meet her. All my friends here are English, or 
nearly all. And they are not any of them likely to 
know anyone with such an exceedingly odd surname 
as Valferie socially. ^^ 

And Ethel Dennis caught herself wishing that 
she had said nothing about her husband's mysterious 
acquaintance. 
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CHAPTEK XX^ 

MURDER ! 

" Too suclclen and great changes, though for the better, are not 
easily borne.' 

When Trevor went away from The Flats that 
evening, he jumped into a cab and drove straight 
round to his uncle's house in G-rosvenor Square. 
Lord Gascoigne was at home, but had company at 
dinner, and being rather a large party they had not 
yet left the table, 

"I must see Lord G-ascoigne to-night," Trevor 
said. " Is my grandmother dining here ? " 

"Not this evening. Sir. Her ladyship was to 
have dined here but sent her excuses this morning, 
not feeling very well," the servant replied. 

" Well, I'll go into the library, and when Lord 
Gascoigne leaves the table ask him to come to me 
for five minutes." 

^* Very good, Sir. I will tell his lordship as soon 
as the ladies leave the dining-room." 

So Trevor went to the library and made use of 
his time by writing a couple of letters before the 
door opened and Lord Gascoigne appeared. 

"My dear Jack, I hope nothing is wrong," he 
began in an alarmed voice. 

"My dear Uncle," cried Jack jumping up. "I 
have come for your congratulations. Lord 
Bosstrevor died last night and I succeed him.'' 
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" My dear lad, my dear lad ! '* was all that Lord 
Gascoigne could gasp in his surprise. " So you are 
Lord Kosstrevor — my dear lad, T can't say enough 
to tell you how glad I am." 

•* Thank you. Now I must go — I only wanted 
you to know it as soon as possible — I am going 
down to Norfolk in the morning and I've a dozen 
things to do before I leave." 

" And my mother ? '* 

"I'm going round there now — ^yes, she must 
know it at once," Trevor said. " Dear Granny, how 
delighted she will be. Barker tells me she is ill 
though." 

"No, not ill — a. touch of sore throat and she 
thought it safer not to come to-night^ that was 
all." 

"Then I'll go round there now. Good night. 
Please make my apologies to your friends for taking 
you away." 

"Oh, yes — they're amusing themselves well 
enough," said Lord Gascoigne easily. 

Then Jack went out to his cab and directed the 
man to drive round to Brook Street, where his 
grandmother lived. 

" My lady is not very well. I am not sure if you 
can see her to-night, Sir," said Lady Gascoigne'a 
man. 

" Oh ! yes — ^you tell I^ady Gascoigne that I want 
to see her for ten minutes on most important busi- 
ness," said Jack, seeing that the man was a stranger. 
" Say Mr. Trevor " 
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" Very good, Sir." 

He showed him into the library and in less than 
two minutes came down again. " I beg your pardon, 
Sir. I did not know you. My lady will see you if 
you will come up.'' 

So Jack followed the servant upstairs and was 
taken to the drawing-room where his grandmother 
with a voluminous white lace shawl covering her 
head and shoulders was sitting near the fire. 

" My dear boy," she cried, " I'm so delighted to 
see you. But what is your news — nothing wrong 
with you, I hope ? What is it ? ' ' 

" Granny," said he, taking both her hands in his, 
** something very wonderful has happened to me." 

** Yes — I know — ^you are going to be married and 
you have come to tell me about it." 

" No, dear, you are all wrong. I don't know that 
that would be anything so very wonderful. It is 
much more surprising than that — I am not Jack 
Trevor now." 

" No ? " a suspicion of the truth began to dawn 
upon her — " but — tell me, my dear, don't ^ break ' it 
to me." 

" I am Lord Rosstrevor," said Jack bluntly. 

Lady Grascoigne uttered a little scream — " Jack-^ 
my boy, my own dear boy — Why, how was it none 
of us noticed that you were next to the title ? 
What have we been about ? " 

"J have been about nothing — I never troubled 
my head about it, one way or the other. 

•« When did Hugh Trevor die ? " 
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there were two estates, one in Ireland and one in 
Norfolk. Lady Crascoigne^ however, was a woman 
blessed with a marvellous memory and she set 
herself at once to think out all that she had ever 
heard in connection with the Trevor family. 

" They are certainly rich — ^yes, it is a rich house. 
You see Lord Eosstrevor had lived the life of a 
recluse for so many years, that people had almost 
forgotten that he existed. But I know Lady George 
A'Court told me some years ago that she had stayed 
at Trevor Hall as a young girl, and that it was a 
very fine place. Bat, of course, you will see all 
that to-morrow. You will let me have all the news 
as soon as possible, won't you ? " 

•* Yes, Granny dear, of course I will," he answered, 
then got up declaring that he must be off, it was 
getting dreadfully late and that he had disturbed 
her quite enough for one night already without 
keeping her out of bed till the small hours. 

" My dear boy," cried Lady Gascoigne — " I shall 
not sleep at all. I shall not even go to bed for 
hours — and I daresay your uncle will come to see 
me when his guests have gone. But do you go, 
dear ; you must have a great deal to do, and you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that you made 
the old Granny very happy by bringing her the news 
as soon as you had it. Next, I suppose, you will be 
bringing me news of a mistress for Eosstrevor." 

*' Dear Granny, I'm afraid not," he said, shaking 
his head. 

She recognised the sad ring in his voice. " Jack, 
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my boy,** she said gently, " I'm afraid something 
has gone wrong with you in that way." 

"In a measure, yes. Granny," he answered, " but 
perhaps it will come right, after all ; we can never 
tell. Only I'd rather not talk about it, if you don't 
mind." 

" No, no, I didn't want to worry about it, dear. 
But tell me. Jack, have you a clear idea of how you 
come to be next to this title? " 

"Not very. I think it is like this" — and he 
went to a writing-table and quickly sketched out 
the best family-tree that his limited information on 
the subject would allow* 
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" I believe it was like this. Granny. My grand- 
father was George, who was cut oflf — ^his eldest 
brother was Edward and Edward had three children, 
Arabella, William and George Hugh. George Hugh 
died last year without children, and William, the 
Lord Rosstrevor who died yesterday, was never 
inarried. And now I must be oflf, dear. Good- 
night." 

She kissed him tenderly and he went away, and 

in less than half an hour was in bed and asleep. 

He slept like a child or a top and woke in the 

13* 
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morn'mg in fair time, gave his man directions to 
pack his things in time for the train leaving Liver- 
pool Street at noon, and in due course he arrived 
at the station for Trevor Hall and found a servant 
in livery awaitiug him on the platform, and a close 
carriage with a pair of very good horses standing just 
outside the station. The footman came up to him. 
" Lord Eosstrevor ? " he enquired touching his hat. 

" I am Mr. Trevor — yes," Jack answered, feeling 
a repugnance to be using his dead kinsman's name 
while he was yet unburied. 

The servant took his cue from his new master. 
** The carriage is this way, Sir," he said, so Jack 
followed him and got into the comfortable 
brougham. 

" How is Vickers going ? " he asked. " Is it far 
to the Hall ? " 

" About three miles, Sir," the servant answered. 
•* We can manage very well outside." 

" Very well." And then the man shut the door 
and in less than two minutes they started for the 
home of his ancestors, at least for one of the halls 
of his ancestors. 

It seemed a long drive, but when they passed 
through a pleasant little village. Jack knew that 
they must be coming very near to the hall. Then 
they got out into the country road again, and after 
going about a quarter of a mile, turned to the right 
and went through wide iron gates and past a pic- 
turesque lodge where a tidy woman stood curtseying 
her welcome to the new lord. 
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He did not like to look out too eagerly, but 
without doing that he eaw that he was passing under 
an avenue of magniEcent oaks, and then the comer 
of a pile of buildings came in sight and they swept 
tinder a huge portico and came to a standstill. 

Jack Trevor always felt afterwards that it was a 
blessed thing for him that he had been accustomed 
to big houses all his life ; for assuredly had he not 
beep so, the palatial splendour of Trevor Hall would 
have been enough to take his breath away. It was 
all so big, so stately, with all the dignity of oak 
and armour and stained-glass. The hall was like 
a great banquetting-room, the staircase a picture 
gallery and you might have driven a coach and six 
up it with ease and have turned it on the great 
landing above, or at least, so the people who knew 
the place were in the habit of saying. 

Then there were drawing-rooms and boudoirs 
galore, and several conservatories opening one out 
of another and into the house at various points, 
and the stables were many and filled with capital 
cattle, although the late lord had not ridden for 
many a year and seldom if ever drove more than a 
mile or two in the sunniest hour of the day. 

Jack refused to have lunch but said that he would 
like to go to his room, and forthwith they took him 
up to a large and handsome bed-room, which he 
fancied would be pleasant enough when he saw it 
with the blinds up. And after this he bad plenty of 
work to do — to hear all the lawyers bad to say — to 
have interviews with the stewari and all the principal 
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neighbours, then the ordeal of the funeral, during 
which he felt that he was not only the observed of 
all observers, but also that the impression people, 
his future neighbours, received of him that day would 
greatly influence them for or against him during 
his whole life. Then he had to write a long letter 
every day to Ethel Dennis and a letter or two to his 
grandmother. 

So a whole week went by. The king was dead, 
the new king lived, long live the king ! He began 
to get used to being called by his new name, he 
began to get more used to being the lord of all this 
grandeur and wealth ; and after a week of it he felt 
as if he would like to go up to Town for a day or 
two and make bis arrangements for leaving the 
Service. And on the way up to London, as he 
passed through Ipswich, he heard the news boys 
crying the evening papers. " Evening News — Star 
^Olobe—^Orrid murder of an oflScer in The Flats." 



CHAPTER XXL 
I'm afraid of myself. 

" He who knows nothing knows enough if he knows when to be 
silent." 

Unfortunately for his peace of mind, Lord Boss- 
trevor was not able to get a paper at Ipswich. 
When he heard the news-boys calling, " 'Orrid 
murder of an officer in The Flats,** he thrust 
his head out of the window and shouted to one of 
them to bring him a paper. But the boy nearest 
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to him was kept waiting by a deliberate old lady 
whose fingers were apparently all thumbs and her 
mind somewhat of a blank, who having bought a 
Lady's PictorioZ succeeded with more or less waste 
of time and many ejaculations to extract five 
pennies from various receptacles about her ample 
person. "Dear — dear — I'm sure I've got another 
penny somewhere," she panted. 

•'Haven't you a sixpence or a shilling, Mum?" 
asked the boy who had signalled to our firiend that 
he had heard his summons and would come to him 
as soon as he could. 

" Dear me, yes, I think I have," cried the old lady 
in the tone of one to whom a startlingly new idea 
had just come — ^and then she fumbled for her purse 
again and with nervous fingers managed to get the 
sixpence out and to take back the coppers just as 
the train began to move forward. 

The news-boy made a gallant run for it ; but what 
is the speed of a pair of half-grown human legs 
against the superior speed of a steam-engine? I 
need hardly say that the engine won the race and 
went majestically on bearing with her an angry 
man with the biggest of big D — ^'s on his lips and 
leaving on the platform a breathless news-boy, who 
when the power of speech returned gave vent to his 
injured feelings by a string of sarcastic remarks 
about ** old cats that can't count, being let out by 
theirselves." 

But our poor friend had to endure his suspense'' as 
best he could and get on to Colchester without 
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being able to get a paper. And when at last he did 
succeed in getting one, his hands were trembling so 
that he could not hold the paper still enough to see 
the letters. He was alone in the carriage and he 
stamped his foot hard on the floor in angev at his 
own weakness, and at last he managed to take in 
the details of the news which the boys were crying 
" 'Orrid murder of an officer in The Flats." — 
Yes, it was just what he had feared — ^Major Dennis 
had been found just outside the entrance to his own 
suite of rooms, stone dead^ with a knife sticking in 
his body I 

I hardly know how to describe the rest of Lord 
Rosstrevor's journey to Town that winter evening ! 
lie felt confused, stunned, appalled by the news- 
he asked himself over and over again whether it wa8 
possible that it could be true, that the man from 
whom he had parted only a few days before in the 
fulness of health and strength, could be lying now 
dead and cold done to death by the hand of an 
assassin who had stabbed him from behind ? 

He had never liked Major Dennis — he had des- 
pised him from the first moment that he had set 
eyes upon him, he had been filled with a fierce 
and deadly hatred and loathing of him when he 
had seen the marks of his brutal fingers upon 
Ethel's little delicate wrist. At all times he had 
stood an impassable barrier between him and the 
woman he loved, and now he was gone, gone, and 
Ethel was a widow and free as air to go where she 
liked and to marry whom she chose ! But it was 
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dreadful, dreadful, dreadful and Lord Eosstrevor 
found himself shivering at the picture of the awful 
tragedy which the newspaper paragraphs called up 
before him. 

It is not a very long journey from Colchester to 
London, and when Eosstrevor got to Liverpool Street, 
he sent oflf Vickers to his rooms with his luggage 
and himself went to The Flats as fast as the first 
Circle train he could get into would take him. He 
found everything at the huge pile of buildings 
where the murder had taken place looking very 
much as usual, though there were a couple of police- 
men standing at the entrance and the two or three 
men who were always to be seen about the hall, * 
looked scared and troubled. One of them — ^the 
office-clerk — ^looked up at him when he entered and 
seemed a little surprised. 

" You've had a dreadful piece of business here," 
said Eosstrevor addressing himself to him. 

** Oh ! horrible, Sir, horrible," he answered. 

** Is — I suppose I can see Mrs. Dennis ? " 

•* I don't know. Sir, at all. You were an intimate 
friend of the family. Sir ? " 

•* Oh ! yes, very intimate. But I've been down 
the country. I only heard of it when I got the 
papers halfway to Town," Eosstrevor answered. 
" You don't know how Mrs. Dennis is, I suppose." 

*^ Oh ! poor lady, they say she hasn't spoken a 
word hardly since," the clerk replied — ** and no 
wonder." 

•* Who did it ? Have they got a clue yet ? •* 
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" I can't say — the police are very close about it. 
They set a watch on the hoase and they asked a 
great many questions of everyone they came across, 
but they've let slip nothing at all themselves." 

^^Have you had anyone that was at all 
likely ?" 

" Not a bit of it," answered the clerk promptly— 
" it was a very bad night, pouring with rain, and we 
had very few people indeed, and Major Dennis 
went out in his evening clothes about half-past 
seven, and we never saw or heard sign of anything 
wrong until one of the servants found him at six 
o'clock this morning." 

" But what time did he come in ? " 

« Oh — not late — a little after twelve. I was here 
and saw him come through — he spoke to me in fact 
and said I needn't bother about the lift, he would 
walk up 5 he often did walk up — as often as not." 

" H'm — very strange. And you think he was 
murdered only a few minutes after that." 

" Yes. I should think so — the doctors said he'd 
been dead for hours when they got here a bit before 
seven." 

Lord Rosstrevor shivered. ** I never heard of 
anything so horrible in all my life," he said. 
" Well — I will go up and make enquiries for Mrs. 
Dennis." 

The clerk, who had given him so much informa- 
tion, and the man in charge of the lift made no 
objection, and a few moments later he was softly 
knocking at the door of the Dennises' suite of rooms. 
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Judge opened the door, stepping back and making 
way for the visitor to enter, vhea he saw who that 
visitor was. 

" Come in, Sir," he said eagerly — " I think the 
mistress '11 be glad to see you — this way, Sir." 

" Dreadful business. Judge," said Roastreyor in an 
under -tone. 

" 'Orrible, Sir, 'orrible," answered Judge scarce 
above a whisper — " and the worst of it all was to 
think that him and the mistress parted in anger and 
that he should be stabbed in the back while we was 
sleeping in here all of as, as innocent as babies." 

Bosstrevor turned sharply back staring at Judge's 
impassive face — "Parted in anger, Judge — Why, 
what do you mean? " 

" Just what I say. Sir. The Major and Mrs. 
Dennis had 'ard words yesterday evening and the 
Major went out in a rage, banging the door fit to 
break all the glass in it to shivers. Not that I've 
mentioned the fact, Sir, to anyone else, nor mean to ; 
them police," with a knowing look, " are such fools, 
there's no knowing what they might take into their 
wooden 'eads if we was only to give 'em a chance. As 
it is, they'll never find anything out at all, never, not 
a blessed thing." 

" And Mrs. Dennis — she ? " 

" Took it terrible bad, Sir, and enough to make 
her," replied Judge sympathetically. " The Major 
was aggravating at times, there's no denying it. I 
was with him aa batman for many a long year before 
ever he thought of marrying Miss Mordasnt or 
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anyone else, and when he exchanged to the Fifteenth, 
he got me exchanged too ; and then he bought me 
out as I daresay you know, Sir. He's dead and gone 
now, poor gentleman, and what's worse, he's gone in 
a 'urried way and with no kind of preparation either 
for 'isself or for them as was nearest to him ; but he 
wasn't the 'usband he might have been to a young 
thing like she was, and many's the 'ard word he 
flung at her, and many's the time he's been fit to 
murder her as she stood ; but, all the same, aggrava- 
tion and tryingness is one thing and murder is 
another, so it's no wonder the young mistress is 
upset as she is, to say nothing at all o f " 

" Judge," said a voice at that moment. 

*' Yes, Mum," said Judge with a jump. 

" Now where the devil have I heard that voice 
before ? " said Eosstrevor to himself. 

** Mr. Trevor, Mum — to see the mistress," he 
heard Judge say. 

" / will see Mr. Trevor," said the voice, and then 
Bosstrevor found himself in the presence of a 
middle-aged lady and memory suddenly supplied 
him with a name to fit with the voice — it was 
Ethel's mother, Mrs. Mordaunt. 

She met him with a subdued smile and a white 
hand outstretched. 

" How do you do, Mr. Trevor — or I should say 
Ijord Eosstrevor now, should I not ? " 

"I am quite well thank you, Mrs. Mordaunt," 
replied Jack, just touching her hand but returning 
neither the pressure nor the smile. 
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" Yoa came to enqaire for my daughter — " Mra. 
Mordaunt began, when Roastrevor interrupted her. 

" I came to see her," he said bluntly — lie had no 
 intention whatever of letting Mrs. Mordaunt become 
a go-between with Ethel and himself. 

" Ah ! yes, naturally. But I don't think Ethel 
will be equal to seeing you — she is terribly upset by 
this dreadful a£Fair — she has seen nobody at all^ 
and she has scarcely spoken to me since I came, 
which I did immediately upon receiving her 



" Theu she wired to yoa ? " remarked Eosstrevor, 
wondering why she had not also at once apprised 
him of what had taken place. 

" She telegraphed to me, yea," Mrs. Mordaunt 
replied — " and I set off without an instant's delay, 
in fact leaving my maid to bring my things after me. 
1 found her in a dreadful state, wildly excited and ill 
with grief — indeed I had no idea that Ethel was 
BO devoted to the poor Major, who between our- 
Belves, my dear Lord Roastrevor, was the last 
man in the world likely to take a young girl's 
fancy." 

It was on the tip of Rosstrevor's tongue to say 
Uut Major Dennis never had taken Ethel's fancy, 
and that however excited and ill she might be now 
it was certainly not with grief. However he 
managed to stop himself in time and also to reply 
to Mrs. Mordaunt in a fairly civil manner. 

*' Ethel is naturally very much upset," he said 
coldly, "anyone in h?r position would be so. But 
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vill you let her know that I am here, Mnu Mor- 
daunt, please ? " 

«I really don't think that Ethel '' Mrs. 

Mordaunt began, when Jack calmly went on. 

" I think she will like to see me," he said quietly, 
•* At all events it can do no harm to let her know 
that I am here. You see I have been so very inti- 
mate with them since they first came to my 
regiment. If Ethel does not feel equal to seeing 
me, she will not hesitate to say so, I am sure. You 
won't mind my ringing for Judge, will you? 
Thanks, so many." 

He rang the bell before the lady could do or say 
anything to stop him and he sat down again with a 
polite expression of thanks such as made Mrs. 
Mordaunt realize, all at once, that she had at last 
met a man who was not the least afraid of her and 
who meant to go his way and not hers in spite of 
everything she could or would do to prevent it. 

Then the door opened and the stolid Judge 
appeared on the threshold. "Oh! Judge," said 
Jack before Mrs. Mordaunt could speak, " will you 
let your ilistress know that I am here and ask if 
she feels equal to seeing me ? " 

" The mistress knows that you are here, my lord," 
answered Judge solemnly — ** and she would like to 
see you if you will step into the boodore." 

" I will. Then shall I say good-bye to you, Mrs. 
Mordaunt, in case I do not see you again ? " turn- 
ing to the lady. 

"Oh! certainly. Good-night, Lord Eosstrevor," 
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she said with Boms asperity; Mrs. Mordaant did 
not like any man, womaD, or child to get the best 
of her and could not help showing it a little in hei 
manner. 

EosstrcYor, however, without Eeeming to notice it 
just touched her hand with his and followed Judge 
oat of the room to the boudoir, where Ethel was 
awaiting him. 

She was standing up by the fire-place, a tall 
figure in white, with a ikce as colourless as her 
gown and with dark rings around her eyes, such 
mournful eyes. He hastened towards her and took 
her cold and nerveless hands in his. 

" My poor little girl," he mnrraured — " Oh I 
my poor little girl, what a terrible thing for 
yon." 

She turned her sad eyes upon him. " Jack, is 
it you? Is it really you ? Is it true or is it 
only a dream ? " 

" Tme enough, my poor darling," he answered. 

"I went to bed early last night, because I was 
so tired of being alone. And we had quarrelled, he 
and I — at least he did — he was angry, because — 
well, because I was dull and I wanted him to take 
me to a theatre. I told him that I didn't very oi^n 
ask him to take me anywhere and he said no, that 
I never asked him except when you were not at 
hand to go instead of him, and then he said that he 
was going to a theatre with someone who was 
always glad of his company and he went away in a 
rage — such a rage, Jack — bat you know. And, 
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Jack, I never saw him again till — till — Oh I it is 
too horrible, too horrible ! " 

She shuddered violently and her face was so 
ghastly white that she seemed as if she would fall at 
every moment. Jack took her hands again in his 
strong warm grasp and held them fast. ^* My poor 
darling," he murmured soothingly, " you most try 
not to think about that — ^you must indeed. Poor 
Dennis wasn't always himself — ^and, of course, 
neither he nor you had any idea of what was going 
to happen. Fray don't think about that more than 
you can help, dear, remember how often before he 
said things that he did not really mean or was sorry 
for afterwards." 

" Yes — but — but I was so angry," she answered 
wretchedly, " so angry I could not speak. All I 
could think was that you were coming back — ^you 
were coming to-day and that — ^that — Oh ! Jack, 
Jack, I am so wretched, so wretched now." 

" It will all pass by — it will wear off in time," 
he told her in soothing tones, "/had no cause to 
love him, poor chap, but I give you my word, Ethel, 
I would give everything I am worth at this moment 
if it would bring him back again alive and well." 

She looked round fearfully as if she was afraid 
of the sound of her own voice. " Jack," she said in 
a whisper, or what was scarcely above a whisper— 
" if I could only feel like that too, but I can't, I 
can't. That's why I'm so wretched — I'm afraid of 
myself.*' 

In spite of the gravity of the situation and that 
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dreadful something lying in the next room, Jack 
almost laughed, but he choked down the desire and 
drew her very near to him. 

"Dear child," he said tenderly — "try not to let 
yourself get thinking such things as these. Ee- 
member rather how good you were to him and how 
often you bore with his faults and how you resisted 
temptation like a saint or like what you are, a good 
woman.'* 

She shivered again and looked round in the same 
frightened way as she had done before. "Don't 
call me that," she said piteously — "I wish I were 
good, but I'm not. Ftti afraid of myself ^ Jack — 
Tm afraid of myself I " 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" UNLESS " 

" Don't jump at results. The further you jump the less certain 
can you be of the exact spot on which you will alight.'* 

When the words, " I'm afraid of myself," left Ethel 
Dennis's lips for the third time. Lord Rosstrevor 
began to feel that something must be done to 
bring her to a sense of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and that he would have to be the one to do it. 
" Ethel, my dear," he said in a sharp, clear voice, 
and giving her hands a little shake as he spoke, 
** do pull yourself together and try to realize that 
it won't do for you to be talking like this. Re- 
member the situation is a very grave one and that 

it is our business to find out who committed this 

U 
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dastardly crime. I mean to find out who did it and 
you must help me. But for God's sake my child, don't 
let yourself get into a way of talking such non- 
sense as you have just let slip, to anyone but me. 
Of course I know that you are unnerved and un- 
hinged but you must be reasonable and collected in 
Fpite of that." 

" Jack, I can't be reasonable," she cried piteously, 
"it's all so horrible, such an end to such a life 
and — and — my mother ^ 

" Your mother had no business to come at all," 
said he sharply — " she has brought enough misery 
into your life already, far too much for her to be 
of any real use to you now that you are in trouble. 
But, my dear, you must pull yourself together 
sufiiciently to talk things over with me before your 
mother comes to disturb us. First of all, you know 
that Judge is aware that you and the Major had 
words last night ? " 

"No, I did not know it," she answered, evi- 
dently trying hard to collect her senses. 

"But he does know it. He told me of it as 
soon as I came in ; told me too that he had not 
spoken of it to a liviBg soul, and the question is, 
must it be told at the inquest, which I suppose will 
be to-morrow." 

" Yes, to-morrow afternoon at three o'clock," she 
said. 

" I thought so. Then Ethel, is there any need 
for you to say anything about that ? Isn't it bad 
enough without retailing all that and the fact that 
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he went off to a theatre with another woman ? 
Cannot you possibly suppress all that? Only we 
must arrange with Judge and probably with your 
maid also." 

" No, she was out. She did not come in till ten 
o'clock," Ethel replied, ** and, of course, there are no 
other servants of ours and just at that hour never 
any of the house-servants about, only Judge," with 
a long-drawn sobbing breath, " was at all likely to 
hear it and Judge " 

*• Will never say a word if he is told not to do 
so," Rosstrevor broke in decidedly. "So I shall 
tell him that on all accounts we think it will be 
better if he remembers nothing about the circum- 
stance. And now tell me, dear, what about 
Valerie?" 

** Valerie I. " She started as if she had been shot. 
" Oh ! Jack, do you think that it was " 

" Valerie ? Certainly I do ! " he said promptly. 
" Don't you think that Valferie meant doing for 
him the first chance she got? Don't you think 
that the Major knew perfectly well what a deter- 
mined character he had to deal with ? Else would 
he have been in such mortal terror when she ap- 
peared on the scene at Chertsey ? Would he have 
left the Service and deliberately tried to lose him- 
self in this place, for instance ? Not he. Oh ! 
depend upon it, he knew the kind of woman he 
had to deal with and he arranged matters accord- 
ingly." 

« And you think she did it ? " 

14» 
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« Yes, I do." 

" But there is so little for us to go upon. Oh I 
Jack, you don't know how wretched I am. Every- 
thing is so shameful, so humiliating, so degrading 
for me — to have to say to the whole world that my 
husband was not faithful, that some other woman 
had power to make him alter all his plan of life, 
and then to be able to say nothing about that 
woman, ito own that she is but a shadow to me. 
Why I have never even seen her ^" 

" But you have seen her, over and over again," 
Eosstrevor objected. "Ethel, what nonsense you 
are talking. Did we not see her over and over 
again at Chertsey ? " 

" We believe that we saw the woman whom Cosmo 
called Valferie," she admitted. 

"But surely you have forgotten the day when 
she invaded your little drawing-room in your hut, 
when she insisted upon going in, and sat resolutely 
down to wait for the Major ? " 

" I did not see her," Ethel persisted. 

" But I did," he cried triumphantly, " and I know 
that it was the mysterious lady whom we had noticed 
in the town weeks before. No, my child, I'm afraid 
it is no good your trying to shield the lady. She 
did the deed sure enough, and if they can catch 
her she will have to suffer for it.'* 

For a minute or two Mrs. Dennis did not speak. 
She had slipped her hands free from the warm clasp 
of his and instead of standing beside him, she had 
6unk back in an attitude of extreme weariness. 
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and so slight and frail did she look that Jack's 
heart misgave him that in his anxiety to spare 
her ultimate annoyance and trouble, he was press- 
ing her now more hardly than shd had strength 
to bear. 

" Jack" — she said at length — " won't you under- 
stand that I would rather do anything than have 
that woman's name mentioned ? " 

" But why ? " in astonishment. 

"Why? I can't tell you — ^I — I — don't know — 
only to please me, Jack — for my sake, let the police 
find out what they will, but don't tell them about 
that woman, dear Jack, please dont." 

Her tone was so urgent, her whole face and 
manner so full of entreaty that he had practically 
no choice in the matter. " Of course it's not my 
business to say anything one way or the other," he 
said unwillingly. ** I am only an outsider and will 
probably have nothing to say about the affair. 
Then shall I speak to Judge for you ? " 

" If you will," in a very meek tone. 

** And on your side Ethel you'll promise me one 
thing," he began. 

"I will promise nothing — nothing," she cried 
wildly — "not to-night, Jack, don't say it, I'm so 
filled with the horror of it all — ^I can't even think 
rationally, so ask me nothing to-night, Jack, ask me 
nothing." 

" But I must ask you one thing," he persisted — 
" Don't be afraid ; I am not going to say anything 
relating to ourselves. It is only that you must put 
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a watch on your own tongue — ^you must be careful 
what you say ; and for Heaven's sake, my child, for 
your own sake, for mine^ let no excitement, no 
feeling of distress at your terrible situation, tempt 
you into giving utterance again to the words which 
you said to me just now, that you were afraid of 
yourself." 

** I will try," she said humbly. 

The meekness of her tone melted his heart 
instantly — for the space of a few seconds he had felt 
a shade hurt that she should so evidently imagine 
that he was going to speak of their own future, he 
had even felt a thrill of indignation that she should, 
even in her grief or at least her distress, think him 
capable of even hinting at their feeling for one 
another while her dead husband was lying close at 
hand — ^but her crushed tone conquered all that. 

** My poor little girl," he cried tenderly — " I'm so 
sorry all this has come upon you — how I wish I 
could do any thing to help you to bear it." 

" You do help me, Jack," she began, and then the 
door opened and Mrs. Mordaunb sailed into the 
room. 

She professed the greatest possible surprise at 
finding him still there. *'0h! are you here still. 
Lord Eosstrevor," she exclaimed — " I quite thought 
that you had gone long ago." 

Lord Eosstrevor looked at her with absolute 
calmness. "No, I am here still, Mrs. Mordaunt," 
he said quietly — " I have had a good deal to say to 
Ethel, and a great deal to hear from her." 
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"I don't think Ethel is at all wise to tire herself 
in this way," Mrs. Mordaunt remarked with icy 
politeness — " and she has a very trying day to look 
forward to to-morrow." 

'^ Very trying," he agreed blankly. " Well, I was 
just going to say good bye when you came in, so I'll 
say it now, Ethel," and he held out his hand to her 
as if he did not know that Mrs. Mordaunt was in 
the room. 

Ethel got up from her chair — " Good-bye, Jack," 
she said, " you have been very kind — I shall never 
forget it." 

" Good night," he said again — then with a cold 
salutation to Mrs. Mordaunt he went out of the 
room and closed the door behind him. 

" Dear me, what a remarkably disagreeable young 
man Jack Trevor has grown," said Sirs. Mordaunt a 
moment later. " I always thought him a detestable 
boy. You seem very intimate with him, Ethel." 

" We were very intimate with him," Ethel replied. 

" So it seems ; and did Cosmo like him — ^poor 
fellow." 

** Cosmo was exceedingly fond of him," said Mrs, 
Dennis with quiet decision. " Cosmo always thought 
most highly of him." 

" And did he allow you to be Jack and Ethel to 
each other ? " Mrs. Mordaunt enquired. 

Ethel looked up in surprise. " Why, mother, we 
have been Jack and Ethel to each other all our lives. 
I should as soon think of calling you * Mrs. Mor- 
daunt ' as of calling him anything else but Jack." 
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" Oh ! well — well — I onlj asked the qnestion," 
aaid the older lady careleBsly — and added to herself 
that it would be better not to say much about the 
young man since it was evident that he had been 
and was the chosen friend of the house. 

And Jack meantime had drawn Judge into the 
dining-room. " Judge," he said in an undertone, 
"you will be discreet at the inquest to-morrow ? " 
" I will that same, Sir," said Judge promptly. 
" You'll not say anything about — about words 
having passed between the Major and Mrs. Dennis ? 
She is very anxious that nothing should be said 
about it." 

"Not a word shall be said by me, Sir," Judge 
declared. 

" And MrB. Dennis is anxious too, that nothing 
shall be said — if it Can be helped, that is — about that 
woman who came to Chertsey one day and insisted 
on seeing the Major ; do you remember? " 

"I remember it welt. Sir," Judge said looking 
straight at Jack — "all the same that was the 
vpoman as done it, Sit." 

*' UnlesB " said Jack, and then checked him> 

gelf abruptly. 



DOUBT! SIT 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

DOUBT ! 

••As a vessel is known by the sound, whether it be cracked or 
not, so men are proved by their speeches whether they be wise or 
foolish I 

As the words — *' All the same that was the woman 
as done it," left Judge's lips, an awful thought pre- 
sented itself to Lord Eosstrevor s mind, a thought 
which was sufficient to put his brain in a whirl and 
to make his heart sick within him. 

Could it be possible, was it possible that Ethel, 
goaded to madness by her husband's infidelities and 
her own wretchedness had been driven to strike the 
fatal blow and so, had the best of reasons for not 
wishing either the quarrel or the existence of Valferie 
to be mentioned ? 

Almost as the thought came to him, he shook 
himself together with a mental assurance that it was 
not and could not be true. 

*' I think that is all I have to say, Judge," he 
said. " I daresay you'll be pressed very hard at the 
inquest, but you must take care to tell the truth, 
you know." 

** I understand. Sir," said Judge stolidly. 

** That's all right then ; good-night," and Boss- 
trevor went oflf down the corridor to the lift feeling 
more than half ashamed of himself for having let 
that miserable thought find a place in his mind even 
for an instant. 
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" How is the poor lady to-night, Sir ? " asked the 
lift-man. 

"Very sadly," answered Rosstrevor. "In fact, 
she seems completely knocked over and no 
wonder." 

" No wonder at all, Sir," said the lift-man in 
sympathetic tones. " I know I've felt all day as if 
I didn't know whether I was standing on my head 
or my heels. And them police is enough to 
just make you feel silly, or as if you didn't know 
whether you'd done it yourself or not. They was 
round here an hour or two back, just asking ques- 
tions enough to make me feel as if I'd like to 
knock one or two of 'em down " 

" Oh, well, they must find out all they can ; and 
how are they to find out except in that way ? " said 
Rosstrevor, who had no ill-feeling against the police 
and thought them a very useful body of men in 
their proper place. 

" Aye, but their questions often put ideas into 
your head that 'd never get there otherwise," said 
the man knowingly. 

"You're an old soldier," said Jack, suddenly 
recognizing the real army tone of hatred towards 
the civil powers. 

" Yes, Sir — Sergeant Smith of the Cuirassiers, 
at your service," the man replied, with a salute. 

" Ah ! well, I wouldn't get thinking anything one 
way or the other if I were you. Murder will out, 
you know, and the police have had no time to get 
a clue yet one way or the other. Good-night," 
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" Good-night, Sir," replied the man — and as Eoss- 
trevor went away, he stood watching him wisely. 
" H'm, perhaps you wotildn't be qaite so easy in 
your mind, young gentleman, if you'd heard as 
many questions asked about yourself as I've had 
asked about you to-day. Not that I believe that 
you had a hand in it, all the same." 

Rosstrevor's first thought had been to go straight 
to his rooms ; then he remembered he had had no 
dinner, bo walked round to his club, in spite of his 
sensible advice to the lift-man with that dreadful 
thought still lingering in his mind. Not that he 
wanted to believe it, nor that he thought it was 
all likely to be true, but get rid of it he could not 
because certain scraps of conversation icept coming 
back. He remembered how she had said long ago 
that she had a conviction tbnt it would all come 
right sooner or later — he remembered how she had 
cried passionately that she was not a good woman, 
not a good wife — and now — now all her anxiety 
seemed to be to prevent any possibility of the 
woman Valerie being taxed with the crime. And 
above all and over all there kept rising in his mind 
the words which had so startled him this very 
evening — " If I could only feel like that too, but I 
uan'tjl can't — rm afraid of 'myadf'' 

However, he shook himself together again as he 
went up the steps of his club and told himself that 
he was neither more nor less than a fool. " Old chap," 
he said solemnly to his own thoughts — "you want 
your dinner, you're upset and unneived by all this. 
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You ought to be ashamed of yourself to have a 
doubt of the little woman for an instant. Why 
she's as good as gold and as true as steel — old chap« 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself, 'pon my word 
you ought." 

But he could not shake ofif the doubt, partly 
because his appearance was the signal for a fierce 
fire of questioning from a great many men who 
knew him and a great many who did not enjoy that 
privilege. He got rid of one group by saying that 
he was tired and hungry and would talk about it 
when he had had his dinner ; but when he reached 
the dining-room, he found to his dismay, that two 
men whom he knew very well were dining together, 
and a third, one Major Pottinger, who was generally 
regarded as a terrible blot upon an otherwise irre- 
proachable club, was dining at a table by himself. 
Now our friend Jack did not dislike many people, 
he loathed very few and hated none, but for Major 
Pottinger he entertained at all times feelings which 
were a mixture of loathing and dislike and after 
that evening he felt able to say that if there was a 
person in the whole world whom he hated, that 
person was Major Pottinger. 

When Kosstrevor had got about half way between 
the door of the dining-room and the table at which 
he was to eat his dinner, he came well within the 
range of Major Pottinger's very peculiar vision and 
that personage — ^yes, I feel that I am quite justified 
in describing him as a personage, he was so intensely 
disagreeable to so many people — that personage 
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greeted him in a loud voice and with a compre- 
hensive wave of a very large hand half-hidden by 
an exceedingly prominent cuff — "Ah! Jack, my 
boy," he bawled — " how do — er — er ? " 

** Night," returned Eosstrevor briefly, with a curt 
nod, and sat down at the table with his back towards 
him. 

*^ Now, I wonder," said one of the two men whom 
Eosstrevor knew — "whether old Dumbells will be 
choked off like that ? " 

"Brute," returned the other — "not he I When 
was Dumbells ever choked off except by a dead 
cut? He'll go across presently and ask Jack to 
breakfast to-morrow morning in er — er — ^Viennah 
or — er — er — Berlin — because the cooking's so d — d 
bad in London a gentleman can't pay his friends 
the bad compliment of asking them to poison them- 
selves with it. That was why he left the Junior 
— because the cooking was so beastly a gentleman 
couldn't put up with it any longer." 

" By Jove," said the first speaker, one Power — " I 
thought it was something to do with smoking " 

"Yes, so the Committee think!" rejoined the 
other, " but then what do Committees know about a 
swell like old Dumbells and the weighty reasons 
which make him withdraw the shining light of his 
countenance from paltry little institutions like the 
Junior? I say just look at the brute now, he's 
meditating a rush on old Jack. When he goes for 
him I shall go along too and hear the fun." 

" So shall I," laughed Power. 
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Meantime Rosstrevor was steadily getting on with 
his dinner^ although he had no appetite and would 
infinitely have preferred a pipe or a brandy and 
soda instead of the fish which he was forcing him- 
silf to swallow. And behind him sat Pottinger, 
sprawling over the table with a tooth-pick and the 
bill-of-fare alternately studying the latter with his 
little pig's eyes and watching Rosstrevor's back. 

*' He's meditating a ppring now," said one of the 
tvro onlookers. 

" No — he hasn't finished his wine yet," laughed 
the other. 

" But there it goes," said the first man, and sure 
enough, the man whom they called " old Dumbells " 
poured out the last glass of wine from the bottle at 
his elbow and tossed it off with an air that said as 
plainly as could be — business. 

Then he got on to his feet, threw down his 
napkin and shot out his cuffs — Major Pottinger's 
linen was always a matter of grave importance to 
him and the care that he took of it was unceasing. 
Then he examined the ceiling and shook his 
feet out as if to take away any stiffness from his 
joints and finally strolled across to Rosstrevor's 
table. 

•* Well, my boy, I haven't seen you for a week or 
more," he remarked in a friendly sort of way. 

" Ah ! — ^have you been to Viennah or Berlin ? " 
enquired Jack grimly. 

"Haven't been out of England, give you my 
word," said Pottinger seriously. "Though what I 
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want to stop in London for is more than I can tell 
you.*' 

** H'm — It would puzzle the Pope/' returned Jack 
to the intense amusement of Power and Home, who 
had also come to hear what was going on. 

*• The fact is," remarked Pottinger confidentially, 
sitting on a chair the wrong way and sprawling as. 
much of himself over the back as was possible — 
** the fact is that London used to be a jolly enough 
billet for anyone, but of late it's just got impossible 
for a gentleman to stop in," 

"Is that why you stop here?" enquired Jack 
coolly. 

"'Pon my soul," replied Pottinger — "I really 
can't tell you why I do stop. But I'm going to 
Viennah for a few months when it's nearer Christ- 
mas. They do things so much better there. In 
Viennah an exclusive club is an exclusive club — 
there's no mistake about it. But here ^" 

" Oh ! here," returned Jack — " here most of the 
clubs do want weeding, there's no mistake about 
that. By the by, how come you to be dining here 
to-night ? I thought you made an absolute rule of 
dining at the Junior. In fact the last time I saw 
you, you told me the Junior was the only place in 
Town that a gentleman could dine at." 

Power and Home exchanged glances of intense 
enjoyment — Jack went on calmly eating his dinner. 
Major Pottinger sprawled so furiously over the back 
of the chair that it tilted over and all but landed 
him on his face on the floor* 
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*'Aw — er — er — the fact is — the cooking at the 
Junior is so beastly that I had to give it up — hadn't 
any help for it. Of course, y'know that's how they 
manage things so much better in Viennah and 
Berlin, whatever goes wrong it isn't the cooking — 
er — er — don't — y'know." 

"Ah I I wonder you ever trust your digestion in 
a London club at all — 'pon my soul, I do." 

" Must look after my property, dear boy," replied 
Pottinger with a knowing look out of his little eyes 
at the others. "By the bye, have you been 
away ? " 

" I have," answered Jack helping himself to roast 
pheasant. 

** Aw, down the country ? " 

" Yes, down the country." 

« Er — er — and who have you been staying with ? 
Lady Millington or the Duchess of Blankshire ? " 

" I don't know either of them." 

" Bless me, you don't say so. They're both great 
friends of mine. I must introduce you to them. 
I've booked myself to go to Blankshire Towers for 
Christmas — that's what is keeping me in England 
now." 

"You said just now that you were going to 
Vienna for a few months when it got nearer to 
Christmas," remarked Jack grimly. He did not 
often feel inclined to take it out of Pottinger or 
anyone else, to-night he did. 

"I meant New Year, of course, dear boy," 
returned Pottinger gaily. "Everybody goes to 
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Viennah for New Year, y'know, it's the great time 
there, like Christinas is here — slip of the tongue, 
that was all." 

At this point Power gave Home a kick, which 
being interpreted meant that even Jack could nob 
catch old Dumbells tripping. " No, the brute's as 
clever as he's high," muttered Home in reply. 

**By the bye," bawled Pottinger, who was an 
adept at changing a subject not altogether palatable 
to himself. " That's an ugly business at the Flats. 
Who'd have expected poor old Dennis to get snuffed 
out like that." 

" I don't know that anybody ever expects to be 
finished by a prod in the back," answered Jack. 
*' But I do wonder sometimes that more people don't 
come to grief that way." 

" Poor old Dennis wasn't such a bad sort," said 
Pottinger, ignoring Jack's words. " I always got on 
uncommonly well with him. But it's a bad end to 
come to, and for my part, I don't believe in men of 
his age marrying flighty young wives ^" 

"You'd better be careful in what you say, 
Dumbells," put in Power, not altogether liking the 
expression of Jack's face. 

** Bless me, Pve got a right to express an opinion 
haven't I ? " spluttered the Pottinger at the top of 
his voice. 

"Not in my presence," answered Jack between 
his teeth. 

" In your presence, old fellow ; why, what have 

you got to do with it ? " 

15 
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** Just this, that I was very intimate both with 
Major Dennis and his wife — ^and moreover, Mrs. 
Dennis is one of the oldest friends that I have in 
the world." 

" And what the devil," blustered Pottinger, losing 
his temper entirely, " has that got to do with my 
opinion on elderly husbands and young wives? 
Wait till I say something against the lady, my 
dear boy, before you rush in so eagerly to her 
defence. * Qui s'excuse, s'accuse,- y'know." 

"Jack's brief anger died out in a moment. 
" Yes, you're quite right, Pottinger, I'd no business 
to take you up so sharply. I beg your pardon. 
But I can't think why the devil you don't go and 
live among gentlemen at Viennah or Berlin — they^d 
like to have you jabbering all the time they're 
eating their dinner I've no doubt j but you're quite 
thrown away here." 

But the Pottinger never saw the sarcasm of the 
apology; he was a short-sighted and blundering 
person, who never saw what he did not want to see. 
*^Not at all, dear boy," he said amiably, «^ don't 
mention it again. I'm a man of the world, y'know, 
and don't go through life ¥rith my eyes shut, not a 
bit of it." 

Then he got up and moved away towards the 
smoking-room, where presently Power followed 
to find him lolling against the very middle of 
the chimney-shelf, with a huge cigar in his 
mouth. 

♦«'Pon my word," he was saying, '^I've alwaya 
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tliougTit Jack Trevor a decent sort of fellow, but 
to-night he's as touchy as you please." 

*'How touchy, Dumbells? " someone enquired. 

" Well, touchy enough to have to apol '* 

** Oh ! " broke in Power hastily. " Eosstrevor's 
had a lot to try him of late and it's no joke to have 
one of your most intimate friends stabbed in the 
back without a minute's warning." 

" Why," cried the Pottinger, " who in the world 
are you talking about ? " 

"About Eosstrevor, of course," said Power 
mildly. 

" Eosstrevor — and who is he ? " 

" What, didn't you know that Trevor has come 
in for the title — that he's Lord Eosstrevor now ? " 

" No — never heard a word of it." 

"But it's true all the same, his uncle or cousin 
or somebody died last week," said Power, greatly 
amused. 

" B — by Jove ! " cried the Pottinger blankly, 
then made a bolt from the room. "Jack, old 
fellow," he bawled when he reached his side, " I've 
just heard the news. I congratulate you, old chap, 
*pon my soul I'm delighted. Why, I wouldn't say 
a word against the little woman for the world, or 
any friend of yours, 'pon my soul, I wouldn't. I 
wish you joy of your new honours with all my 
heart," and then he seized hold of Jack's hand and 
shook it with might and main. 

" Thanks — thanks," said Jack uneasily, 
« thanks/* 

16* 
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A quarter of an hour later, when the gallant 
Pottinger had gone oflf to attend a small party of 
intimates given by the Duchess of Blankshire, 
Jack Rosstrevor looked round a group of grinning 
faces and delivered himself of a sentiment and a 
statement. 

" Ton my soul," he remarked, ** they do manage 
things better in Vienna and Berlin ! And I'll tell 
you what it is, you fellows, if this club doesn't begin 
to weed out within the next three months, I shall 
put up for the Junior in spite of the cooking." 

" Three months," cried a voice, " that's rope 
enough " 

" To hang himself," returned Jack drily. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

I»ART OF THE TRUTH. 

Stoop and let it pass ; the storm wiU have its way. 

In due time, on the following day. Lord Rosstrevor 
betook himself to attend the inquest held on the 
body of Major Dennis ; but when it was all over and 
adjourned for the present, the mystery had not in 
any way been cleared up, and the doubt in his mind 
had grown rather than diminished. 

Apparently there was no clue whatever which 
would lead to the discovery of the murderer — in 
vain did the several lawyers engaged on the case 
haggle and question, in vain did the coroner call 
various persons to order and give his opinion with a 
•very wise air, in vain they put Judge and Mrs. 
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Dennis's maid on the rack and try their best to 
elicit information from them which they had not got 
to give. 

They gathered from Judge that Lord Eosstrevor 
was the most intimate friend that Major and Mrs. 
Dennis possessed in common, but as the Scotland 
Yard people or (whatever that branch of the police 
is called now,) had already had their eye on that 
gentleman and had traced his movements very 
carefully for more than a week previous to the 
time of the murder to their complete satisfaction, 
and it may also be added to his future comfort, it 
was of course no use following that end any 
further. 

If they had only known it, they might have got 
a certain amount of information out of the dead 
man's widow ; but when her turn came to be ex- 
amined, she looked so young and fragile, as if a 
rough breath of wind would blow her away, and her 
whole appearance so justified the affection with 
which the two servants, Judge and Zelle had spoken 
of her^-declaring that she was a wife in a thousand, 
a good mistress, a gentle even-tempered woman — 
that the powers of the hour by common consent let 
her off as easily as possible and did not torture her 
a quarter as much as Lord Rosstrevor had feared 
they might do. 

But, of course, they had to ask her certain ques- 
tions and Bosstrevor listened with his heart in his 
mouth for fear that she should, as he put it, give 
herself away more than was necessary. 
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'^ Had your husband many friends who were un- 
known to you ? " 

" Yes." 

*' Did he ever tell you any of their names ? " 

" Yes — one was called * Coventry.' " 

" Coventry — was that a lady or a gentleman ? " 

*^ A gentleman — an old friend of my husband." 

** Was he a great friend of his ? " 

" Oh ! yes, they spent a great deal of time 
together." 

" Do you think that Major Dennis dined with him 
that evening ? " 

« No— I think not." 

'* Do you know with whom he dined ? " 

" No." 

« Was it at his club ? " 

" I think not." 

" Have you no idea with whom ? " 

At this point Mrs. Dennis flushed scarlet, a vivid 
burning shamed blush, but it had faded away to a 
ghastly pallor before she answered the question. 

" I think it was with a lady," she said in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

Now it happened that on the previous day the 
police had taken possession of some very affectionate 
and not very well-expressed letters signed, " Your 
own Dottie," so they did not pursue that subject any 
further. On the contrary they reverted to the 
question of the Major's friend, Coventry. 

" Now, Mrs. Dennis," said the examining lawyer 
very kindly, ** can you tell us nothing more about 
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this Mr. Coventry? Was he in London, do you 
think ? " 

" Oh ! yes — ^Major Dennis saw him almost every 
day." 

" And what was he ? A soldier ? 

^ I think he had been in the same regiment with 
my husband. They had certainly been at Eton 
together." 

•* But you don't know what rank he held ? " 

"No — ^my husband used to call him Charley 
Coventry always." 

" And how was it your husband never brought his 
great friend to see you ? " 

" He did. He came twice but I was out both 
times. And we asked him to dinner but he could 
not come. My husband said in excuse for him that 
he was a very shy man." 

" But he did come to see you ? " 

" Oh ! yes," eagerly. " And Judge would know." 

" Yes — ^yes. And you don't think he dined with 
him that evening ? " 

« No, I don't think so.'* 

** Very good. That will do for the present. Let 
James Judge be called again." 

So Ethel moved away and Judge stepped forward. 

** You remembered an old friend of your late 
master's called Coventry ? " 

« I do, Sir." 

" He usually called him Charley Coventry ? " 

« He did, Sir ?" 

« Thev ^d been at Eton together ? " 
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" Yes, Sir, they had I believe ; at least Tve often 
heard Major Dennis say so/' 

^^ Was he an officer in the same regiment with 
Major Dennis ? " 

•* In the 24th Lancers — ^he was. Sir." 

•* And do you remember his twice coming to call 
on your mistress ? " 

" Mr. Coventry never came to call on my mistress. 
Sir," answered Judge promptly, 

*^ But your mistress has just said that he did." 

^^ I dare say my mistress was told so, Sir ; but Mr, 
Coventry never called on her or anyone else, for 
the very good reason that he died on active service 
in the year ] 8 " 

^* You are sure ? " 

«* Perfectly sure. Sir. He was Major Dennis's 
greatest friend at the time, and him and me helped 
to lay him in his grave." 

" Where was that ? " 

" On the Gold Coast, Sir. He died of fever on the 
march to Ardnoab." 

" \^'ere the 24th in that expedition ? " 

" No, Sir. Mr. Coventry and Mr. Dennis, as he 
was then, were both volunteers," Judge replied. 

" But can you account for Major Dennis having 
told his wife that he was continually in the habit of 
seeing a man he knew to have died more than twenty 
years before ? " 

" Well, Sir," said Judge quietly — ** Major Dennis 
was a very good master to me — I'd been his servant 
almost ever since he joined the Service — but at the 
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same time as I'm on oath, and it can't do him any 
harm now to say it, T may as well tell you that he 
was a gentleman as generally took the first ezcuso 
that came handy. If he wanted to get out on the 
quiet without the mistress knowing exactly where he 
was, he'd as lief use Mr. Coventry for that excuse aa 
anyone alive and well at the time — in fact, I think 
he'd rather, for in a general way, them as is dead 
and gone can't give you away by splitting on you, as 
them as is walking about with wills of their owu is 
able to do." 

*' That will do— you can stand down," said the 
Coroner at this point. 

When the enquiry came to an end for that day, 
Eoastrevor went round to the Flats as naturally as 
possible. He found Ethel crying in a big chair by 
the drawing-room fire and Mrs. Mordaunt energeti- 
cally scolding her for the general turn of events. 

" Really, Ethel," he heard her say—" this is the 
most disgraceful aGTdir I was ever mixed up in in all 
my life —I never heard such a thing, a man with a 
young wife carrying on all this underhand intrigue 
—letters signed 'Dottie' — intimate friends who 
have been dead and buried for twenty years, and 
then to get murdered in the end and have a dread- 
ful exposure like this, fieally I am shocked, utterly 
shocked." 

" It is not my fault. Mother," sobbed Ethel 
meekly. 

" I am not so sure about that," severely — -" if you 
had been everything to Cosmo that you ought to 
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have been . Oh! here is Lord Eosstrevor — ** 

with a sadden change of tone — " I was just express- 
ing my disgust at poor Major Dennis's conduct to 
Ethel," she added to him. 

" I heard what you said, Mrs. Mordaunt,'* said he 
very quietly. " And you are quite wrong in one 
particular, I can assure you. Ethel was everything 
that was patient and good as a wife," and he took 
her hand tenderly. " I have seen a great deal of 
them the last few months and I believe riobody was 
so impressed with Ethel's forbearance as Major 
Dennis was himself. He is dead and gone now, 
poor chap, and I would not say to the whole world 
what I do not mind saying to you. He was a very 
bad husband to Ethel and she bore with his faults, 
aye and his sins, Mrs. Mordaunt, as only a truly good 
woman would or could have borne with them." 

" No — no — " cried Ethel breaking into fresh sobs 
and snatching her hand away — " I can't bear to hear 
you say that, Jack — I was not " 

" The great mistake was," said he ruthlessly 
cutting short her self-abnegating words — " the great 
mistake was in Ethel's ever being forced into marry- 
ing a man for whom she could have neither love 
nor respect. As far as your being mixed up with a 
disgraceful affair, Mrs. Mordaunt, you surely ought 
not to blame Ethel for that ; you have yourself and 
yourself only to thank for it, but it is Ethel who has 
had to bear the brunt of your worldliness." 

" Lord Eosstrevor — " gasped the lady — " you 
insult me." 
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" If to speak the plain and unvarnished truth is 
to insult you, then I must plead guilty to the. 
charge," he said. 

" I insist upon your leaving the house," she cried. 

He turned to Ethel — " Am I to go ? " he asked. 

" No" she cried in an agonized voice — " Oh I don't 
— don't — my mother is so angry — " as Mrs. Mor- 
daunt rushed from the room — " Jack, don't go — ^you 
are my only friend, and I — I am so wretched and so 
wicked. I don't deserve to have a friend in all the 
world." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A GREAT SURPRISE. 

" Verily, money in every habitation investeth men with dignity 
and comeliness. It is the tongue for him who would be eloquent, 
and the weapon for him who would fight." 

Major Dennis was buried the following day. A 
good many people attended the funeral, including 
Major Pottinger, who gave evidences of wishing to 
be on exceedingly intimate terms with the new 
Lord Rosstrevor; and there was present also a 
golden-haired lady of striking appearance, who cried 
quietly behind a thick crape veil during the whole 
of the impressive service. 

Then they went back to The Flats and in the 
presence of Lord Frothingham and those who had 
been invited to attend the funeral, the .dead man's 
will was read. 

It was a very simple one. He left everything of 
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which he died possessed to his wife^ with the ex- 
ception of a certain diamond cross which he wished 
to pass as an heirloom with the Frothingham title. 
Then there came a very odd statement, perhaps 
the oddest ever put down as any man's last will and 
testament. 

" I believe " — it said — " from various causes, that 
I shall not live till I am fifty years old. And as 
my wife would then be but a young woman, and is 
not a woman well calculated to live a lonely life, 
and also has been an exceedingly good wife to me 
in every way, I wish it to be clearly and distinctly 
understood by all whom it may concern that it is 
my express wish that, after my death, she should 
please herself in the matter of marrying again. If 
she chooses to remain a widow, well and good ; if 
she chooses to marry again, it is with my full 
approval and consent." 

When the lawyer came to an end there was a 
dead silence which lasted for some minutes. Then 
Lord Frothingham spoke. 

« Did you make that will, Mr.— Mr. ? ** 

" Hervey," said the man of law, urbanely. ** Yes, 
my lord, I did." 

<^ And in whose possession has it been up to this 
time ? " 

*^It has been in my possession and mine only. 
It has not been out of my private keeping for an 
hour/* 
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" I see." And then the old lord got up and went 
across the room to Ethel, who was sitting speech- 
less beside her mother, ** My dear Mrs. Dennis," 
he said, "I consider that poor Cosmo has made a 
very just and generous will. I suppose it is as great 
a surprise to you as to all of us ? " 

" I never knew a word of it," she answered, '^ I 
did not even know that Cosmo had made a will." 

"It was made within a week of my marriage," 
the old lord said grimly. " And although it is not a 
will to further my interests, I am bound to say that 
Cosmo, poor fellow, was quite within his rights in 
making it. And now I will wish you good-bye. 
.You have my best wishes for the future, my dear. 
I hope you will soon be able to shake oflf the efifects 
of poor Cosmo's dreadful end." 

Ethel had risen to her feet. " You are very kind, 
Lord Frothingham," she said, " very kind. I 

wish " and then she began to cry again, and 

with her handkerchief held to her eyes, she rushed 
out of the room. 

The old lord's departure was the signal for all the 
company assembled to go also, and very soon Mrs. 
Mordaunt, who had taken upon herself the duty of 
hostess, was left to herself and her own dignity. 

Then she betook herself to the little boudoir where 
she found Ethel alone. " I want to speak to you, 
Ethel," she said, in her most dignified accents* " I 
want to tell you that now the funeral is over and 
such a very satisfactory will has been read, it is 
most unadvisable for you to remain in Town — ^to 
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remain here at all. You had much better come 
down to The Cliffe with me." 

But Ethel shook her head. " Oh, no, I wouldn't 
go to Blankhampton for the world, not for the 
world." 

« And why not ? " 

" Oh ! they would ask so many questions and 
stare at me so dread full v. Besides, there is still a 
great deal to do in London and — and — I don't want 
to go away just now." 

"Well, I am not able to stay with you any 
longer," said Mrs. Mordaunt with decision. "I 
should have thought that you would be glad to get 
away from the place where your husband was 
murdered. 

" So I shall be ; but I don't want to run away," 
Ethel cried. 

"Ah! well, as you please — I daresay you know 
much better than I what is good for you. All the 
young people do, now-a-days. Only / must go home 
to-morrow morning — it is impossible for me to 
leave your father alone any longer," which, remem- 
bering as Ethel did that her mother was then 
making preparations for a two months' stay at 
Monte Carlo during the early part of the year, was 
an excuse which would not hold water. 

" Besides," Mrs. Mordaunt went on in her most 
bland tones, "that young man. Lord Eosstrevor, 
took upon himself to insult me in a really disgrace- 
ful way the other day — ^yesterday, oh ! yes, to be 
sure, yesterday — 'and I have no intention whatever 
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of quarrelling with him over it, for I daresay his 
head is pretty well turned by his new dignities and 
by this dreadful occurrence. But at the same time, 
I cannot lower myself by remaining here to meet 
him at present. By and by I shall make a point of 
forgetting it, and I think, if you had any regard for 
your mother's position — after the devoted mother 
that I have been to you too — you would be only too 
glad to mark your disapproval of his conduct by 
not receiving him just at present." 

For a moment Ethel was positively unable to 
speak — ^then, with her tongue fairly cleaving to the 
roof of her mouth, with her heart thumping like a 
steam-engine, she spoke out her mind to Mrs. 
Mordaunt for the first time in her life. " Listen to 
me. Mother," she said, speaking out bravely in spite 
of the tell-tale quaver in her voice. " I see that I 
must speak to you very plainly. Before I was 
married, you controlled my life, my body, nay, my 
very soul, with a rod of iron. And you sold me just 
as you pleased, as if I had been a puppy or an old 
gown that you had grown tired of. Well, that's 
over and done now, and can never be undone — but 
after this I will arrange my own life if you please. 
If I go right, it will be my own business ; if I go 
wrong, then you need not blame yourself for it. 
From to-day I take the responsibility of my life 
upon myself, if you please, Mother." 

'*And this," cried Mrs. Mordaunt indignantly, 
** is all the thanks you give me for being the means 
of making you your own mistress free and 
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unfettered at twenty-three with a fortune of seven 
thousand a year, your very own to do what you like 
with ! " 

The young widow made a gesture of weariness 
and disgust. ** Oh ! Mother, can't you understand, 
won't you see that I would give my seven thousands 
a year over and over again, if I had them, to buy 
back my lost youth, my lost nerve, my happy child- 
hood before you had begun your work of prepara- 
tion for the marriage-market. I was such a happy 
child, but I was so crushed and cramped as a girl 
and I am such a wretched woman to-dav, such a 
wretched woman." 

Mrs. Mordaunt rose from her chair. " I consider, 
Ethel," she said severely, "that you are a 
thoroughly ungrateful daughter. For the first 
time in my life I realize what it is to agree with 
King Lear — 

' Tis sharper than a serpent's toothi 
To have a thankless child.' 

And mark my words, your ingratitude will come 
home to you. However, I am not going to quarrel 
about it. I shall go home to-morrow morning, and 
till my time for departure comes we will cease 
these heroics, if you please. I have to go to Bond 
Street — ^you, I presume, will not go out to-day." 

" No, I shall not go out. The brougham is at 
your disposal, if you care to use it," Ethel answered. 

"Thank-you, Ethel, I will have it — I greatly 
dislike cabs, as you know. Perhaps you will be 
kind enough to order it ? " 
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"I will," said Ethel, who, now that the battle 
was over and she was mistress of herself for ever, 
began to feel faint again and to have a choking in 
her throat, to feel that she would be thankful to 
find herself alone, 

Mrs. Mordauht had scarcely been gone ten 
minutes, when Judge showed in Lord Eosstrevor, 
who told her that he had been up five or six floors 
paying a visit to some other occupants of the 
buildings. 

" Did they say anything about me ? " she asked 
eagerly. "I assure you. Jack, I quite dread to 
meet anyone. I don't think any one has sent to 
ask after me all the week." 

"But Mrs. Scott told me she had sent down 
twice," he answered. "I daresay Judge did not 
think of bothering you with all the cards and so 
on. Still, why don't you ask him about it ? " 

Eventually she rang the bell and asked Judge 
what cards of enquiry had been left and who had 
asked for her ? 

" I'll bring them, Mum," said Judge solemnly, 
and going away, returned in a minute with a large 
blue and white bowl, three parts full of visiting- 
cards. 

" Not all these," Ethel exclaimed. 

*'Ye8, Mum — ^and Madame — the lady with the 
white hair " 

" Madame Wolenski. Oh ! did she send ? " 

"She did, Mum — came or sent every day, and 

was very kind and considerate. I wanted her to 

16 
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come in one day, she seemed so anxious to hear 
how you were, but she wouldn't. She said if you 
would send up when you felt inclined to see anyone 
she would come down any time and see you," 

" That was kind of her — wasn't that kind, Jack ? 
That will do. Judge. Thank-you." 

Thereupon Judge disappeared, and Ethel turned 
over the cards in the bowl, while her visitor 
wandered about the room with his hands in his 
pockets. 

" Ethel," he said at last. " I'm going down to 
Norfolk in the morning." 

" For very long ? " she asked. 

" No, only a few days. By-the-bye, how long is 
your mother going to stay ? " 

** She is going home to-morrow," Ethel answered 
briefly. 

" Oh, really ; you're not going with her, I 
suppose ? " 

" No — I would not go to Blankhampton for any- 
thing just now. Besides, I don't want to leave 
London till the enquiry is settled ; indeed if I did 
they would probably send for me back again — and 
- — and — it wouldn't look well." 

That awful doubt flashed into Eosstrevor's mind 
again. Good Heavens, could it be possible that she 
was calculating on the chances of the effect of her 
demeanour to the general pufelic? 

" You are better, Ethel ! " he remarked abruptly. 

She looked up in surprise at the hard tone. 
•« Yes, I am better, Jack," she said — ** at least I'm 
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better in the daytime — ^but at night — oh ! " and 

she broke off shuddering as if the recollection of 
the past few nights was too awful for words to 
express. 

I am bound to say that poor Jack shivered also, 
but he went on talking partly because the thought 
which would twist itself into his mind was so un- 
welcome and so unpalatable that he felt that he 
must do anything to try to break the spell which 
seemed to have come over him. 

** How is it that Mrs. Mordaunt is going back so 
soon ? " he asked. " By the bye, is she in ? I sup- 
pose she won't speak to me if she sees me." 

** Well, you did offend her," Mrs. Dennis replied. 
** Mother has just told me that she cannot remain 
to meet you until a little time has gone by. She 
doesn't mean to quarrel with you though." 

** No, I daresay not," said Jack in a dry tone. 

Ethel looked up again 1 She scarcely seemed to 
understand this new Jack, this cynical, hard, un- 
sympathetic Jack, and if the truth be told, she did 
not much like him. 

*' Jack," she said suddenly, getting up from her 
chair and going close to him as he stood leaning 
against the end of the chimney-shelf — "is any- 
thing troubliDg you ? " 

" My dear girl, a great deal is troubling me," he 
answered vaguely. 

" But have / done anything to vex you ? " wist- 
fully. 

** To vex me — no," touched by her tone. 

16» 
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'^Becamse, you know,** she said, "if I have 
seemed to be not the same, you must not think 
anything of it, Jack ! Bemember how much has 
happened to me during the past week — the terrible 
shock I have had. I don't think/' she said, with 
another shiver, ^^ that I quite knew what I was 
doing or saying for several days — but that is past 
now or partly so, and I am myself again. At least, 
I am tolerably rational, and if I said or did any- 
thing to oflfend when I was * out of my mind,* I 
hope you won't visit it on me, Jack." 

The effect of this was to make him believe more 
than ever that she had done that to which the 
finger of suspicion pointed — but in spite of it, his 
love for her was stronger than ever at that moment. 

" Ethel," he cried, catching her hands in his and 
holding them hard against his heart — " who am I 
that I should set myself up as your judge? You 
know all that I feel for you and — and — ^you know if 
you are the same Ethel or not, and as for offending 
me 

"I don't think I quite follow you. Jack," she 
said with a patient wistfulness. 

He dropped her hand instantly — "I am not fit 
to talk to you just now," he said in a tone of 
apology and yet it was a cold tone too — ** let us 
talk about common-place things. By the bye, I 
wonder if you would give me a cup of tea ? " 

"Of course I will." She was puzzled and 
bewildered by this sudden change in her friend, 
Jack, She rang for Judge and ordered the tea and 
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then went back to her chair and sat down, shading 
her face from the heat of the fire with a large 
Indian fan and wondering all the time, what could 
have come to Jack to make him so odd and so 
nnlike himself. 

But though he stayed for half an hour longer, 
the real Jack never came back again. They talked 
about all manner of things, but she was conscious 
all the time that Jack was making conversation and 
when at last he went away with a reminder that 
he was going to Trevor Hall for a few days, she 
felt as if her old friend had gone for ever, and she 
sat down again after the door had closed behind 
him and cried as if her heart would break. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

" I AM YOUR FRIEND.'* 

" Friendship consists not in saying— 
What's the best news ? ' " 

By noon the following day, Mrs. Mordaunt had 
departed, shaking the dust of The P'lats from off her 
feet, she hoped — so she put it — for ever. 

" I do hope when you have got settled down after 
this dreadful aud disgraceful occurrence, Ethel," she 
said at parting, " that you will take my advice — I 
don't mean to give you any more — and leave this 
horrible place. Take another flat if you will or a 
suite of rooms in an hotel, but pray don't remain 
here. If you do, I beg you will not expect me to 
visit you here, because nothing, nothing would 
induce me to do it." 
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"You forget this is only a furnished flat. 
Mother," said Ethel. "We only took it for six 
months, and we have been here three already. 
So I shall only have it for about three months, 
unless Mrs. Ackroyd will consent to lengthen 
my time." 

" Consent," echoed Mrs. Mordaunt shrilly — " why 
I should think the woman would almost pay you to 
stop here — ^I know 1 would. But surely, Ethel, you 
will never be so mad as to try to keep the place 
longer." 

" I don't know yet. It suits me very well," she 
replied quietly — " we shall see." 

" You will never get a servant to stay with you.** 

"Oh! yes — ^I shall keep Judge with me under 
any circumstances — and Zelle is a very strong- 
minded sensible woman, quite too sensible to have 
any fancies about poor Cosmo." 

" And you also, it seems," Mrs. Mordaunt snapped. 
** Well — go your own way — only, don't come to me 
for sympathy if you find it doesn't answer, that is 
all." 

** I shallnot trouble you about it. Mother," Ethel 
said, a smile curling her lips involuntarily. 

And at last she was alone, quite alone, with no 
chance of Lord Rosstrevor's coming in to keep her 
company. 

For an hour or two she did not mind — she went 
out in the brougham and changed her books at the 
library which she patronized, bought some sweets 
and some trifling odds and ends which she required, 
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hair-pins and sucli things, and by seven o'clock was 
back at The Flats again. 

The boudoir looked very bright and cosy, and 
Judge had made the table in the dining-room look 
very pretty and dainty, for she had dinner there as 
she had done ever since her husband's death — not 
of course, caring to appear at all in the public 
dining-room. 

And then after dinner, when she had settled down 
to her book by the boudoir fire again, she began to 
feel that she had never been quite so lonely in all 
her life before. First she found that her thoughts 
would wander away from her book, then it occurred 
to her that the room was very badly lighted, so she 
stirred the fire into a brilliant blaze and put some 
more coals on so as to keep it at a good height. 
Then she began to think about the Major, her dead 
husband, and so intolerable was the thought that 
she got up and rang the bell twice, that is to say 
for Zelle, the maid. 

« Is my fire lighted, Zelle ? " 

" Yes, Madam." 

" I think I shall go to bed — shall you be staying 
up much longer ? " 

** No, Madam — I shall go to bed in a few minutes 
after Madam." 

" You have had supper ? " 

" I am just now making some chocolate for myself 
and Mr. Judge," Zelle replied — "but if Madam 
wishes to retire, Mr. Judge can keep it from 
burning." 
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" Yes — tell Judge to look after it ; I want to go 
to bed at once — I am tired, I think I shall sleep 
to-night." 

So Zelle went back to the kitchen. "Do you 
think you can keep the chocolate from burning ? " 
she asked of Judge. " The mistress wishes to go to 
bed." 

" Why bless me, it*s only just nine o'clock," he 
remarked ; " however, the mistress can, happily for 
her, now get up and go to bed at what hour she 
pleases. Hurry away, my Rose of Sharon — I will 
stir the pot till you bring your sweet blushes back 
again." 

" Get along, you impudent oaf," cried Zelle, highly 
flattered nevertheless. 

Yet when morning came and Zelle went into her 
mistress's room with a cup of tea, Mrs. Dennis had 
slept no better than on the preceding nights, 
^< Madam has a headache," remarked Zelle after 
one glance at her mistress. 

" Yes, such a headache, Zelle," cried poor Ethel 
wearily. 

" Will not Madam stop in bed this morning and 
rest a little ? " the maid asked ; she always addressed 
her mistress in the third person and always curtailed 
the appellation of Madame to the English form. 

But Mrs. Dennis would not hear of stopping in 
bed a moment longer than was necessary. " No — no> 
Zelle, I've had more than enough of bed," she cried 
— ** get my bath ready and I will get up at once — I 
am dying to get up." 
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She felt better and almost ashamed of her fears, 
now that the broad daylight had come. She went 
into the dining-room where her breakfast was served 
and looked over her paper and at one or two weekly 
journals which had come that morning with quite a 
keen interest. There were one or two references to 
the tragedy which had taken place in The Flats, 
S.W., which brought the blood into her cheeks and 
the nervousness of fear back to her heart for a 
moment, but as she read on, all that passed away 
again and she felt as if she had been an utter fool to 
have been so frightened in the long, dark watches of 
the night, which, thank God, was past. 

And yet she was dreadfully dull — ^for the first 
time in her life she seemed to have no aim in ex- 
istence. She tried to read, but when she had looked 
over the papers she found that she could not fix her 
attention on the page. She began to sew, at a piece 
of beautiful and artistic embroidery which had given 
her great pleasure during many an hour that Jack 
Trevor had spent with her ; but now she seemed to 
have no patience to work the gay silken threads in 
and out, and at last she threw it down and walked to 
the window where she stood restlessly tapping her 
fingers on the pane and wishing that she could take 
a journey to New Zealand or the moon or anywhere 
far enough away from her small world in London. 

Then she suddenly bethought herself of the 
pleasant little Polish woman upstairs, and no sooner 
thought of her than she ran out of the room calling, 
** Judge — ^Judge." 



. I 
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** Yes, Mum,*' he answered, appearing hastily at 
the door of the cupboard which he called his 
pantry, 

" Go up to Madame Wolenski's — and give her 
my compliments and ask her if she will come down 
and lunch with me ? Say that Fm quite alone." 

** Yes, Mum," he replied. 

She went back to the window again and stood 
there looking out over the street. She fancied that 
a good many of the people who passed looked up 
curiously, as if some signs of the terrible tragedy 
which for a few hours had been the talk of the town 
would be apparent in some difference about the walls 
or the windows of " The Flats." 

" My mother was quite right," she said — " I shall 
never be able to stay here — the very walls seem full 
of sounds. Well, as soon as the inquest is settled, I 
shall have to go away — but not to the Cliffe — ^not on 
any account to the Cliffe." 

Then Judge came back with his message — 
"Madame Wollunsky sends her compliments and 
will come down in a quarter of an hour, Mum." 

** Very good. Then order luncheon for two. Judge, 
please," she said quite brightly. 

So by the time Madame Wolenski was shown in 
she was in the mood to run and meet her, to crv 
with the enthusiasm of one just relieved from some 
unpleasant situation — " Oh ! I'm so glad to see you 
— I thought you were never coming to see me any 
more." 

" My poor little one, why ? " asked Madame, then 



lou see 1 am not finglisb, and in mj country wa 
do not receive anyone at those times." 

" Neither do we," Ethel explained — " but I do not 
call you anyone — at least you are different, you live 
under the same roof — you are so kind, and — and 
 — I should have been glad to see you, that is all." 

*' Thank you, my child, thank you," Madame 
cried. " And now tell me, how is it with yourself, 
my poor little one ? " 

" I am very lonely — and — and it was a dreadful 
shock to me, a dreadful thing to happen, yoa know, 
Madame — a dreadful thing — but " 

" But you are not overwhelmed with grief, is that 
it, eh ? Ah I yes — yes — I understand. It was a 
marriagfi of convenience and the poor husband was 
much older— is that it, eh ? Well, well, little one, 
it will pass by in time, and then you will marry to 
please yourself " 
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"Oh I no — ^no — don't speak of it," Ethel cried 
trembling and looking round fearfully. 

** No — no — we will not speak of it. But for the 
present you are lonely and dull and nervous. But 
you are not left quite alone in your house, surely ? " 

" Yes — quite alone except for Zelle and Judge," 
answered Ethel mournfully. 

" And the good mother ? " enquired Madame. 

" Went away yesterday," returned Ethel forlornly. 
**My mother is not of much use when anything 
nnusual and dreadful happens ; she only thought it 
was all very disgraceful and mostly my fault." 

*^ Ah ! that is the British matron all over," mur- 
mured the Polish woman drily. " And the friend 
who used to be here eo much, the pleasant young 
man who is now a lord, with the frank eyes and the 
gay laugh — where is he ? " 

" He is away too," said Ethel, the clouds falling 
over her face again. " You see he has just come into 
a very large property, and he must attend to all the 
business connected with it." 

" But that is not all," said Madame simply. 

Ethel jflushed crimson instantly — " Oh ! Madame, 
he — he is different — something has altered him. I 
don't know what it is, but he was so different when 
he was only Jack Trevor. I am so unhappy, so un- 
happy — I feel as if I had not one friend in the world 
except yourself — and why should I expect yov, to be 
my friend ? " 

** But I am your friend," said the other solemnly. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

^0 LIGHT. 
** Women always speak the truth, but not the whole truth * 

I WONDER how is it possible for a peace-loving man 
like myself to sit down on a lovely July morning, 
as this is, with the haymakers turning over the 
three days' cut grass just over the hedge and railing 
which divides my garden from the meadow which 
lies between the house and the high road, and write 
a story of the doubts which filled and made miser^ 
able the hearts of a man and a woman, while one's 
own heart is filled to overflowing, not with the pride 
of life nor the lust of the eyes nor even the desire of 
this world, but with actual lust of blood, of bloodshed? 
For I suppose that blue-bottles do have blood, as 
to flatten one out against the wall is to make a 
reddish smear on the paper and on whatever 
weapon you choose to use or happen to find handy 
with which to slay the enemy. And then either your 
wife comes and says that you are an untidy creature 
who has no business to have a lot of silly, foolish 
fancies, or else she looks at you a week afterwards 
with big reproachful eyes and intimates that we 
shall have to have such and such a curtain or 
window-blind or something sent to the wash this 
week they've got so messed with — ^with flies and 
things. I've noticed that women invaiiably say 
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•' messed ** when they want to express some damage 
or other which has not been an actual accident, but 
has really been done on purpose. Well, I daresay it is 
very aggravating to the wives ; but in my case I see 
no remedy for the evil except by the total extinction 
of the blue-bottles, which I am afraid is not a very 
likely event. So until the happy day comes when 
blue-bottles no longer annoy me, I fear that my 
poor Nell will have to go on enduring the dreadful 
evidences of slaughter in every room of the domicile, 
into which my avocations or her pleasure take me. 
For to tell the truth I cannot stand a blue-bottle 
anyhow. I don*t like mice and we haven't any 
black-beetles, but seriously a couple of rats in a 
room where I was trying to tell a story, would not, 
if they would keep tolerably quiet and amuse them- 
selves without expecting me to play with them, 
succeed in making work so utterly impossible as 
one blue-bottle is able to do. 

I often think of JMariana during the blue-bottle 
time: 

"The blue-fly buzzed upon the pane," 

And I wonder if Mariana loathed the intolerable 
sound as I do ? If so, poor soul, what a lively time 
she must have had of it. I should hope though 
that she got up sufficient energy to kill that blue- 
fly. I always do it as a duty — because everyone 
that comes to a bad end, stops one branch at least 
of the family from spreading any further. The 
night before last I wandered about my bedroom in 
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the scantiest of attire — luckily the night was warm 
—trying to encompass the earthly destruction of the 
biggest fly I had ever seen. He made more noise 
and showed more tactical ingenuity than any living 
creature which has ever come under my notice before. 
But I got the best of him at last — ^you see, a blue- 
bottle gets tired in time — and then I followed him up 
from point to point of the nice white ceiling and 
pinned him in the end by means of a pockethand- 
kerchief tied round the top of a long wooden rod 
which belongs in some way to the windows — I 
fancy for hanging muslin curtains to. 

I could go on on this subject for the rest of the 
day, but as my readers may find the ebullition an 
intolerably stupid digression, I will bring myself to 
a stop, hoping that they will forgive me for having 
drifted oflf the regular track of the story. I am 
ashamed of myself for I know my faults, one of 
which ever leads me to wander a-field and follow up 
other subjects than the one in hand. Forgive me, 
reader, I have been very earnest minded in writing 
this novel and promise you that I will wander no 
more until I have written the last word. 

So to go back to my story I Well, from the day 
that Madame Wolenski first came down from her 
own flat in obedience to Ethel's summons, not a day 
passed by but they spent some hours together. 
Either Ethel went up to sit with Madame or Madame 
came to lunch or perhaps spend the evening with 
Ethel, and some days they drove out together — 
they became, in fact, the closest of friends. And 
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indeed Ethel at that time was sadly in need of some 
one to cheer her and sustain her during a very 
trying state of affairs. For one thing, the tedious 
enquiry had been a severe strain upon her ; and for 
another, Lord Sosstrevor remained in Norfolk and 
although he wrote to her every two or three days, 
still the letters were all from the new Jack whom 
she did not like and did not tend to comfort her 
or to improve her spirits in the least, 

" I can't tell," she said piteously to Helfene — ^yes 
they had become suflSciently intimate to be Ethel 
and Hel6ne to each other — " I can't think what has 
come to Jack. He and I have always been such 
friends, the very best of friends, and — and ^" 

" Oh ! I would not worry about it, my child," said 
Heldne kindly. " Lord Rosstrevor thinks it is best 
to wait a little before he comes up to Town again 
and is seen here very much. And it is better, little 
one, far, far better and wiser. You would not like 
to set the gossips all talking, would you? What 
you call here, * Mrs. Grrundy.' '* 

*' But why need his letters be different ? " 

" Ah ! it is fancy — mere fancy. Wait a month or 
two and then you will see that he will be just the 
same as ever. Why, perhaps he thinks that you 
would not like him to be just the same. Eemember 
how much has happened to disturb all your friends. 
He may be thinking that perhaps you are now much 
more sorry for the husband than you ever were 
before." 

"Yes, perhaps," answered Ethel doubtfully — but 
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in her heart of hearts she knew perfectly well that 
Jack was aware that she was not what Madame 
called " sorry " for Cosmo. 

She had been grieved and shocked beyond mea- 
sure at his tragic and unexpected end, she would 
have done any thing in her power to have averted 
that end; but actual grief for him she had none, 
not as his loss as a husband affected herself. And 
she was sure that Jack knew it. However, a fort- 
night went by without her seeing him, indeed he 
was still in Norfolk and there was no sign appa- 
rently of his returning to Town again. And it 
must be owned that, at this time, Ethel was wretch- 
edly unhappy. 

With regard to Major Dennis's death, the police 
seemed to be at a complete standstill. They in- 
vestigated every thread by which they might be 
able to unravel the mystery ; but, as Judge put it, 
** they got no forreder." For one thing, there hap- 
pened to be so many influences at work to repress 
certain facts rather than to give information which 
might help those who had charge of the case. 
First of all there was the widow, who was not un- 
naturally most anxious that it should not be known 
how indifferent a husband the murdered man had 
been to her. It was perhaps somewhat odd that she 
should have had this feeling, but in truth it was 
more from a kind of wish to pay respect to his 
memory that her anxiety arose than from any more 
personal feeling. After all — she had argued to her- 
self the day after the murder — after all he might 

17 
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have been a very much worse, more actively worse, 
husband than he had been to her. She had always 
had nnlimlted pin-money, had always had every 
luxnry that she desired, she had been the ruling 
spirit of her own house and perhaps the only thing 
he had ever denied her was horse exercise. And if 
he had been unfaithful, he had let her have, of late, 
at least, a free hand to amuse herself in her own 
way; and she was not able to shut her eyes to the 
fact that, on her side, she had been wanting, inas- 
much as she had never loved him, and that he 
knew it. 

So she had wished to have the fact of that last 
quarrel kept out of the evidence, and if possible also 
the incident of that woman, Valferie, who had 
hunted him down so persistently during the time 
they lived in camp at Chertsey. And as it hap- 
pened, those who knew the facts of both incidents 
had been easily able to keep them secret. 

Naturally enough the police had from the first 
been of opinion that the crime had been committed 
by some person actually living within the building, 
but — ^naturally also — the management had utterly 
scouted this idea and had thrown all the cold water 
possible upon it. Therefore the clerk in charge of 
the entrance and oflSce or bureau had received in* 
structions to be as careful in his evidence to dis- 
credit this possibility as was in accordance with the 
dictates of his own conscience. The lift-man had 
also been warned ; but he, being an old soldier with 
all the soldier's detestation of every form of the 
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police system, had his own reasons for being a very 
hard character out of whom to get any information. 
And Judge having the same feeling equally strongly 
implanted in his heart — ^as nearly all soldiers have 
— ^and being moreover mindful of Mrs. Dennis's 
wishes on the subject, was more than usually close 
in giving his evidence. At the second enquiry 
which took place one week after the opening of the 
inquest, the chief feature was the evidence of the 
golden-haired lady who had attended Major Dennis's 
uneral and had shown such signs of grief and 
distress. To this woman they had traced the many 
letters signed " Dottie '* and she gave such evidence 
as she had to give sensibly and cheerfully enough. 

She deposed that Major Dennis had been for 
more than two years a very great friend of hers ; 
that she knew that he was married but had never 
seen his wife, nor had he ever spoken of her, except 
in the most casual manner; thct he frequently 
took her to dine at one of the large restaurants and 
afterwards to a theatre; that he was one of the 
kindest and most genial of men, one of the best 
friends she had ever had in her life. 

Yes, she had dined with him the evening of the 
murder. He had fetched her from her house in 
Pimlico, and they had gone to the Caf6 Eoyal and 
then to the Princess's Theatre, and afterwards had 
had a little supper, a few oysters and a glass of 
champagne, at some supper rooms in Oxford Street. 

She was that night suffering dreadfully from a 

severe attack of neuralgia and she went into a , 

17* 
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chemist's shop and bought a small quantity of mor- 
phia for the purpose of deadening the pain. Yes, 
she took morphia at such times, that is she injected 
it into her arm. No, she did not do so as a habit, 
never except she was in great pain. 

That evening Major Dennis got into her brougham 
but parted from her just outside The Flats. She 
did not get out of the carriage but drove straight 
home, injected the morphia and went to sleep. She 
never saw Major Dennis again after he said good- 
night to her at the carriage-door. 

When asked why she had not come forward volun* 
tarily as soon as the fact of the murder was made 
known, she replied that she would certainly have 
done so if she had thought that her evidence would 
be of any value ; that as a matter of fact, she had 
not wished to give any pain to Major Dennis's 
widow — that she had not imagined that any good 
would be done by putting herself forward. She had 
had no idea that Major Dennis had kept her letters, 
he had always assured her that he destroyed them 
as soon as he had read them. 

Well, the end of it all was that the police were 
completely baffled. There was no evidence which 
could fix suspicion on any person connected with 
the dead man. The weapon with which the foul 
deed had been done was, of course, in the hands of 
the authorities ; but this told no tale. It was a fine, 
long and narrow Damascene blade, with a neat 
handle slightly inlaid with gold and silver. Such 
a dagger, in fact, as you may see on any lady's 
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boudoir-table, where it fulfils "no more murderous 
mission than that of cutting the pages of the last 
new magazine or the latest society paper. 

Therefore after nearly an hour's deliberation the 
enquiry was brought to an end and the jury returned 
a verdict of wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown. 



CHAPTER XXVIll. 

POTTINGER TO THE FRONT. 

"The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away,** 

*^ LrrTLE ONE," said Madame Wolenski to Ethel one 
morning about three weeks after Major Dennis's 
death, " you are very restless." 

« Oh ! Hel^ne, so restless," Ethel cried. " I can't 
settle down to do anything. 

" No, but I will tell you what you ought to do. 
You should take a little journey. You are excited 
and nervous and you are growing fanciful. For 
all those ailments, there is nothing, nothing like a 
little change. 

"No — I don't want to go away," Ethel replied, 
decidedly. 

" Better than moping here," Madame suggested. 

"But I can't go away. I have no one to go 
with. I am so alone you know. I might go home 
to The Cliffe ; but I don't want to go there for a 
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loDg time, and my mother says she cannot leave 
my father if she would. I — ^I — don't care about 
going away with my mother. No— I am better off 
here, dear HeWne." 

" But I will go with you if you like, dear child," 
said Madame kindly. "What do you say to a 
little trip to the south of France, or to one of your 
own pretty places ia England — Torquay or Bourne- 
mouth ? " 

" Yes, I should like it with you, dear Hel^ne — 
how kind you are to me," Ethel cried with a burst 
of feeling, "but — but — please don't ask me to go 
away just yet — not just yet." 

"Very well — it must be as you like," returned 
Madame. She smiled as she stroked the girl's hand 
with her firm white fingers. She understood so well 
all that was in her mind, so well. " But by and 
by, when all has come right, you will then go with 
me, eh ? I am quite old to be your friend, little 
one, but I am very young in my heart." 

Ethel looked up in surprise. *^Why, Hel^ne, 
dear, why should you say that ? You are not old 
— what nonsense. It is only your hair that is 
white, that is all. And it is such pretty white hair 
too, all short and curling. It would be like a baby's 
head if it were not white." 

Madame passed her hand carelessly through her 
snowy curls, which were as Ethel had truly said 
like a baby's except for their lack of colour. 

" I am not very young, little one," she said. 
*' Forty-five last birthday — forty-five — that is 
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getting on. But my hair has been as white as 
this for ten years past^ and more or less white since 
before I was thirty," 

"And you were fair before, or dark?" asked 
Ethel. 

"I was fair, always — but my eyes are dark of 
course," Madame answered. " Just at first I did 
not like my hair when it was changing colour. 
For a little time it looked quite dark; but when 
it got all white, I became used to it, and now I 
prefer it — it looks more or less distinguished, and 
it suits any colour 1 choose to wear in my garments. 
Now with red hair, such as so many of your English 
and Scotch women have, it is very difficult to dress 
well. You must not wear any form of red or pink 
— ^although most red-haired ladies do. I met a lady 
at a party about a month ago," she went on, " the 
wife of a very rich stock-broker, llr. Alfred 
Abingdon. She was pointed out to me as being 
very rich and very clever in all relations of life. I 
looked at her well, but I came to the conclusion at 
last that she might be rich, but would never, never 
be clever." 

** And why ? " Ethel enquired, greatly interested. 
" Well," Madame replied in her delicate, judicial 
kind of way. "She was a little spare woman, 
about my age or more, with a hard, impudent little 
face, with round eyes, a nose which Nature had not 
quite finished off enough at the end, a continual 
grin, and a dimple on one side of it which I fancy 
Nature bad never set there. But her redeeming 
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and m^st distinctive featore was a mass of wonderful 
deep red hair, a deep, deep red like that which Ellen 
Terry wore as Lady Macbeth. With this she wore 
a gown of bright rose pink, and her complexion was 
put on to match it. The efifect was striking but 
hard and brazen and common. I happened after- 
wards to be standing behind her — and when I saw 
that the back of her coiffure was of a nice ordinary 
b'ght brown, I thought the woman a fool!" she 
ended, as if the fate of Mrs. Alfred Abingdon was 
sealed from that moment. 

Ethel burst out laughing at the description. " I 
wonder who she is ? I never heard of her." 

" Oh ! her husband is something in the City — ^she 
is only a rich woman," said the other a little con- 
temptuously. " I was so struck with her hair that 
the people I was with told me a- long, long story 
about her giving a ball the night her greatest friend 
was buried, and afterwards turning the cold shoulder 
to her friend's only child, who was left badly off. 
But there, what puzzles me is that men and women 
of age, who know their world, should expect any- 
thing from a woman with a false little face, a 
perpetual grin, and a nose as if it had been chopped 
off short at the end." 

" But everybody cannot read faces," Ethel cried. 

"More the pity for them," returned Madame 
promptly. 

Well, a few days after this, Ethel was sitting 
one afternoon, in her Httle boudoir, when the door 
opened and Judge ushered in a visitor. 
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" Major Pottinger," he said in his most butler- 
like voice — which, by the bye, he could put on very 
well upon occasion. 

Ethel rose from her chair in some trepidation, for 
her nerves were not in suflBciently good order to 
receive unknown visitors with perfect calmness. 
Major Pottinger, however, having blundered into 
the room, shot out his linen, and presented her 
with his large yellow hand, very soon explained 
himself. 

" Haw — how de do — er — ^hope you're better — er 
— er — awf'ly sorry — great friend of poor Dennis's — 

er — er — ^always great chums — er — er " and then 

he stood tugging fiercely at his moustache, and 
ducking his head rapidly in a series of little nods, 
ss if he was for the moment wrapt in a mental 
contemplation of the dead Major's good qualities 
and virtues. 

Ethel sank back into her chair again, gazing at 
her overwhelming visitor with absolute awe. She 
had never heard her husband speak of this great 
friend at all — ^and really, poor little woman, she 
began to feel as if she had had so little part or lot 
with Cosmo Dennis's actual life, that it amounted 
practically, to nothing at all. " It is very kind of 
you to come and see me," she murmured. 

Major Pottinger shook himself together, shot 
out his linen again and found himself a seat. 
" Not at all — not at all ; awf ly sorry, I'm sure— er — 
er — wish I could have done anything to be of — er — 
er — use to you at the time. Er — Rosstrevor, 
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however, told me that jou had jour own people about 
you, and of course, one never likes to intrude." 

^' And you know Lord Bosstrevor ? " Ethel asked. 

"Er — ^yes — ^intimately — ^great friend of mine, 
most intimate in fact." 

**Ohl yes — ^really — I know him very well too," 
she caught at some common acquaintance like a 
drowning man catches at a straw, for she had not 
the smallest idea otherwise how she should find 
anything about which to talk to this formidable 
visitor. 

Well, half-an-hour went by, the festive Pottinger 
showed no signs of taking himself away — on the 
contrary he shouted and bawled his remarks and 
his information at poor Ethel more profusely than 
ever and then finding the width of the little room 
inconvenient for friendly conversation he gradually 
jerked his chair across the space between them 
till he had placed himself within a yard or so of her 
knee. He gave her all his views on the superiority 
of Viennah and Berlin to the city in which they 
were at that moment, he ran over a such a list of 
duchesses who were all his most intimate friends 
that Ethel began to feel positively faint and dazed, 
and finally just as he was telling her that he had 
promised to go next week to spend Christmas with 
the Duchess of Blankshire, the door opened again 
and Judge announced — " Lord Bosstrevor." 

Now when Lord Bosstrevor saw who Ethel's 
visitor was — Judge had told him that a gentleman 
was there — and when he saw also how very near to 
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her the Pottinger was sitting, I must say that his 
face grew as black as a thunder-cloud that is just on 
the point of bursting. It was not a little comfort to 
him to notice that Ethel got up with an unmistakable 
air of relief, as well as of joy, at seeing him. Then 
Major Pottinger also jumped up, with his great 
yellow-gloved hand outstretched and a "Hollo, 
Bosstrevor — dear boy, I — er — didn't know you were 
in Town" — he bawled. "Oddly enough Mrs. 
Dennis and I were just talking about you — er— 
h'm ! " 

In answer to this Lord Bosstrevor made no actual 
reply, but he looked the other man straight in the 
eyes, then gave him the most frigid nod possible. 

** How do ? " he said curtly. 

But the Pottinger did not mind, not a bit ; bless 
you, he was used to that kind of thing and never 
troubled himself to notice the lights and shades of 
other folks' manners. He sat down again and pre- 
pared to take up the conversation precisely where 
the entrance of the last comer had interrupted it. 
Ethel was in despair — Bosstrevor was furious. 

However after a quarter-of-an-hour of this kind 
of thing, a happy thought was born in Bosstrevor's 
indignant mind. No sooner thought of than put 
into use. 

" By the bye, Mrs. Dennis, you promised to take 
me to call on Madame — Madame " 

" Wolenski," suggested Ethel. 

" Yes — ^Madame Wolenski. Well, you promised 
to take me to call on her to-day, did you not ? " 
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<*0h! yes — I shall be very pleased," she said^ 
her heart full of admiration for his ready wit. 

He looked at his watch. ^* I am rather pressed for 
time to-day. If I had known you would have 
visitors I would have put it off till to-morrow — I 
was not sure that you were receiving." 

A hint so broad as this even Major Pottinger 
could not ignore — " Oh ! don't wait for me," he said 
cheerfully — "or shall I go too, Mrs. Dennis? I 
should like awf ly to know Madame Wolenski — ^I 
hear she's an extraordinarily clever woman— quite a 
woman to know." 

For one minute Rosstrevor*8 heart seemed to turn 
to water within him. He knew that Ethel was not 
well used to the ways of the London world and was 
not sure that she would have quickness enough to, 
as he put it in his own thoughts, " choke the brute 
off." 

But Ethel was desperate. She had been 
enduring the Pottinger's edifying conversation for 
three quarters of an hour, and as we all know 
«< Necessity is the mother of invention." So then 
she turned round to her unwelcome visitor and said 
with a little air of dignity which was admirable —  
« Well, I'm afraid I cannot offer to take you to call 
on Madame Wolenski— I have not known her very 
long and I should not like to take so great a liberty 
with her. You see she expects Lord Rosstrevor— in 

his case it is different." 

«0h! never mind — never mind — ^some other 
time when I come back from the Duchess's. Er— 
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by the bye, what did you say your day was ? ** and he 
shot out his large cuff and whipping a little pencil 
out of his ticket-pocket prepared to write down the 
information for which he asked. 

** I do not have a day," said Ethel gravely. 

<< No " — in great surprise — " then I will take my 
chance. Grood-bye — er — er. By-by, Eosstrevor, 
dear boy." 

But Rosstrevor had turned to the fire and did not 
deign to reply. Mrs. Dennis saw him out of the 
room, running back eagerly to ring the bell for 
Judge. "Oh! Jack" — she cried — "who is that 
dreadful man? Is he really a great friend of 
yours ? " 

" A friend of mine — the brute I " echoed Jack in 
disgust* 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE OLD jack! 
"Loye asks faith, and faitly asks firmness.** 

"Jack," said Mrs. Dennis — ^**why did that man 
come and call upon me ? " 

"Oh! the brute calls everywhere," Rosstrevor 
answered — " he wants to keep up the appearance of 
a man of fashion, and as everybody he gets to 
know shunts him sooner or later, he keeps up the 
supply in this way. That is, Ue shoves himself in 
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everywhere, with or without invitation, with or 
without welcome. Did he come here on the score 
of being an intimate friend of mine ? " 

*'OhI no. He said he was a great friend of 
Cosmo's — quite great chums with him, to use his 
own words. I never heard Cosmo even speak of 
him/' she added. 

*< Oh I I daresay the !Major knew him to nod to 
in the Club/' said Rosstrevor carelessly. ** But he 
was not a friend of his I'm quite sure. Bat it's just 
like his impudence coming to call on you like that. 
If I were you, Ethel, I should tell Judge not to let 
him in again — ^you'll never have him off the door- 
step, if you don't." 

" I certainly will tell Judge/' Ethel cried indig- 
nantly. 

If they had only known, those two, that the 
Pottinger at that very moment was standing just 
along the street talking to a chance acquaint- 
ance I ^' Ah ! I've been sitting an hour with poor 
Dennis's little widow — er — er — ^" he was saying 
— " Oh ! sweet little woman, and very pretty too. 
Terribly cut up. Oh, terribly— er — er. Ta-Ta, 
old chap/' 

However perhaps it was as well for Lord Boss- 
trevor's peace of mind that he did not hear the bit 
of information. As it was, having dismissed the 
Pottinger from his mind, he had time to look at 
Ethel, whc, poor girl, was all in a nervous tremor 
with the delight of seeing him again. 

And somehow it seemed to her that the old 
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familiar Jack had come back again, not Lord Eoss- 
trevor at all, but the old Jack Trevor whom she had 
loved all her life. He stood before her there hold- 
ing her hands in his and looking straight down into 
the clear depths of her lovely eyes — ^and they were 
lovely eyes, in spite of the tears they had shed and 
of the nerves which had gone in the strain of her 
girlhood's training and the hopeless disappointments 
of her married life. 

" Well ? " he asked with a tender half smile at 
her, « well ? " 

"Well, Jack — do you want to go to call on 
Madame Wolenski ? " 

** No," he answered promptly, " let us sit down 
and talk — why I have not seen you for a fortnight, 
more than a fortnight." 

" Why did you stay so long ? " she asked. 

"Why? Well for one thing there was a great 
deal to do, for another, I — I thought it best." 

" Yes ? " she said. She spoke in a tone of enquiry, 
not noticing that some of the shadows had fallen 
over his eyes again. 

" Well, I didn't want to set people talking — ^you 
see, Ethel, the eyes of the whole world are upon 
you just now, and the less there is to talk about, 
the better by far for you in every way. You 
haven't been so very lonely, have you ? " he asked, his 
heart suddenly filled to overflowing with compunc- 
tion for not having come back sooner. She looked 
80 slight and frail, such a mere child in her crape- 
laden garments and with that scrap of white filmy 
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stuff upon her golden head, that he felt he had 
been cruel to stay away so long. 

" Yes, I have been very lonely," she said, then 
corrected herself, ** or I should have been if it had 
not been for dear Hel^ne up-stairs." 

" Helfene," he echoed, not understanding, 

** Yes, Madame Wolenski," she said. " I can't 
tell you how good and tender and considerate she 
has been to me in every way. Jack, in every way. 
I don't know what I should have done without 
her." 

" My poor little girl," he murmured, 

" You don't know what it is. Jack, to wake up 
in the morning and find — oh ! I feel sometimes as if 
I should never, never get over it. Do you know, I 
envy Judge his calm quiet nerves — nothing seems 
to affect him and yet he is not stupid ; I have 
never known any servant so little stupid as Judge 
is. But he has such nerves and I envy him." 

" And I see they have returned an open verdict," 
he said — they seemed as if they could not keep 
away from the subject of the murder. 

" Yes," she answered. 

He took hold of her hand. " Ethel, I want to 
ask you something," he said. 

« Yes ? " 

"Has it never occurred to you that somebody 
must have murdered your husband ? " 

" Why, yes. Jack, of course somebody must have 
done it," she answered wonderingly. 

** But how did that person manage to do it ? My 
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child, I don*t think you were right to withhold that 
information about Valerie." 

" But it is too late now ^" 

"Well, practically too late — ^at least it would 
make a lot of talk and bring discredit on everyone 
of us who knew, on you most of alL But Valerie 
did it." 

« I don't think so." 

" But why ? You know that she had the most 
deadly hatred for poor Dennis and that, surely, 
was reason enough." 

'* Yes, I know — ^but I don't see how it was possible 
for her to get at him. You see. Jack, this house is 
never left day or night to chance. You can't, try 
as you will, come in or go out without notice — and 
at that hour it is especially difficult. That night 
the evening clerk — there are two, you know, who 
take the whole of the waking day between them — 
never left the bureau, he swore to it. He distinctly 
remembered everybody who came in or went out 
and named them, as you may recollect. A lady on 
the 6th floor had had a small dinner-party, all of 
well-known people and two of them — both men un- 
known to Cosmo and both men of position — ^left 
together after Cosmo came in. But they did not 
have to pass our door at all,, though they must 
have passed within a yard or two of it, that is to 
say they came along the wide corridor opposite to 
this and went down the stairs that Cosmo had just 
come up. Well, nobody else went out and only one 

man came in after two o'clock. So, as I know 

18 
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Valerie was not and could not be in the building— 
for every separate householder has been questioned 
— I don't see how I can set the police on her track, 
simply because there is so much evidence against 
her. I feel it would not be just to her." 

" But, Ethel, that was not your first reason ? ** 

« No— that is true. My first instinct, and it was 
only an instinct, Jack — I couldn't explain it to you 
— but I felt that poor Cosmo's memory had been de- 
graded enough and I was ashamed to have all the 
world know how far apart we had been. They did 
know afterwards," she added — ^'and I learnt too 
what was all new to me. If I had known what 
would come to light about that other woman, I 
would not perhaps have kept quiet about Valerie, 
but afterwards when I was able to think it all out, I 
was glad that I had never mentioned her name, 
because I could not see how she could possibly have 
had the chance of doing it." 

" And yet it was done by someone actually in the 
building," he persisted. 

" That is where the mystery is," returned Ethel 
simply. 

" But — Now look here — do you know if all the 
ervants in the house have been looked up ? " 

« Yes, they have." 

« All the lady's-maids ? " 

« Yes." 

" And the waiters and valets ? " 

" Yes — everyone of them." 

** Then Ethel, there's one more question I want 
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to ask you — Do you know who Madame Wolenski 
is?" 

" Why Jack, of course I do. She is a Pole — at 
least she is the widow of a Pole, and has lived in 
Vienna for nearly twenty years. She fancied that 
she would like to live in England for a time, so 
came here with letters of introduction from a great 
friend of Mrs. Maravin's to her. Why, Jack, she 
was dining at the Embassy one evening since poor 
Cosmo's death ; she knows them all intimately." 

** Oh ! you are quite sure ? " 

"Why, yes — I have seen Countess X in 

Madame's rooms, and the other day I took her to 
call there — ^I did not go in but I waited outside in 
the carriage and saw her go in and come out. Oh ! 
indeed you mustn't have any idea that she is not 
just what she seems to be." 

"No — ^no — I don't wish to have — only you must 
know Ethel that it is of vital importance to me that 
it should be found out who committed that murder. 
And although I don't want to say or think anything 
of any friend of yours or of anybody else that I ought 
not to think, still aorifie suspicion falls upon every 
single person who was known to be in this house 
that night. Don't you see that ? " 

"No — — ^I — ^I don't think I do," she said un- 
willingly, or it seemed so to him at that moment. 

"Ethel," he said desperately — "my dear, don't 

you see — can't you — won't you understand that it is 

all the world to me to have this question finally set 

at rest ? " 

18* 
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« Yes— to all of us.'* 

" In a certain way to all of us," he said — ^he was 
trying so hard to tell her what he felt without 
actually putting his ideas into words, and Ethel, 
simple, not accustomed to think much for herself, 
cramped in judgment because she had never been 
given the chance of deciding any momentous ques- 
tion on her own responsibility, did not in the least 
understand him. '^ But, Ethel, much more to me 
than to anyone else." 

" I don't see why," she returned. 

He could have groaned aloud when he saw how 
completely she had failed to grasp the situation. 
Ethel gathered from his manner something of what 
was passing through his mind. 

"Jack," she said humbly — "I know just what 
you are thinking. I know that I'm intensely stupid 
and dull and I can^t see just what you mean. But 
indeed Jack, you must not blame me. Bemember 
I am like a person coming into the glaring light 
after being all my life in total darkness — ^and I 
can't see anything. I thought I knew Cosmo pretty 
well — but I didn't really ; I only thought I knew 
him. I've never had to decide anything for myself 
since the old days when you were at the Palace. I 
have had no voice even in the events of my own 
life beyond what frocks I would have — and that only 
since I was married. I didn't even choose my own 
wedding-gown. I went and listened, it is true; 
but Mother talked and the dressmaker talked and 
they settled it between them. I had nothing to 
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say about it, and I wasn't asked whether I wanted 
to say anything. I don't waTd to be like a doll or a 
toy — I hate it ; but until I have had time to get used 
to my liberty, I'm afraid I am good for little else." 

"Well, we won't talk about it any more just 
yet," he said — " only you would like the truth to be 
found out, wouldn't you ? " 

" Why, Jack^ of coarse, I should," she replied 
wonderingly. 

" That was chiefly what I wanted to know," he 
said with a sigh of relief. 

In one sense he was greatly comforted. The last 
suspicion that it might be possible that, goaded to 
madness, hers had been the hand to strike the fatal 
blow, had died from his mind. He had looked hard 
down into the depths of her eyes that day, until he 
had seemed to see into the clear windows of her 
mind. He had only seen innocence there. He had 
seen that she was bewildered, puzzled, often at sea 
altogether, but, as she had said a few moments 
before, it was only the bewilderment of one half- 
blinded by an unaccustomed glare of light. He had 
found no guilt there, and he abased himself in spirit 
for having let the vile thought enter into his mind, 
and still more for having let it find place there even 
for the little space of a few weeks. 

But all the same, Ethel Dennis, in spite of her 
faulty training, had naturally a very quick instinct 
— ^and she showed it that day by asking a question 
of him. ** Jack," she said suddenly, " what made 
you ask me all those questions about Madame ? " 
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" Oh ! — ^nothing in particular.'* 

" Really nothing ? *' incredulously. ^ It seemed 
to me that you had some special motive in your 
mind." 

" Well — ^ril tell you just what I had in my mind,** 
he answered. "You see, Ethel, just now I suspect 
everybody more or less ; and whilst I've been down 
in Norfolk, I have thought and thought about it, 
till I've got the whole aflfair mostly always in my 
mind. And I got it into my head that your Madame 
and Valerie might be one and the same person. Now 
that's the exact truth." 

She stared at him in astonishment. **Why, 
Jack," she exclaimed — "Valferie was five or six 
inches taller than Madame. And she was , black, 
quite gipsy-black. Madame is ever so fair, except 
for her eyes and they are not really very dark eyes. 
And her hair is white — snow white." 

" It might be put on." 

" Yes, it might — only I have combed it out for her 
and made it all into little curls more than once." 

** But the black hair might have been a wig ? " 

« Yes — but they are not a bit alike — ^and their 
voices are quite different — quite — quite different. 
I am sure of it." 

** Then that is enough," he said. ** And since she 
has been so kind and nice to you, dear, I am un- 
commonly glad of it." 

And, by and by, he went away, greatly relieved in 
one sense, much exercised in his mind in another ; 
for he had wanted to convey to her a conviction 
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which come home to him more strongly than any- 
thing had ever come before, that until he knew for 
certain who had killed Major Dennis, he would 
never be able to alter the present merely friendly 
relations between them, or to hint that they should 
be replaced by ties of nearer affection. 

Yet he found it so diflBcult to say to her, " Don't 
you understand that you have inherited seven 
thousand a year under your husband's will, and that 
while his death remains in mystery, the whole world 
might reasonably feel a doubt whether those who 
benefitted most by his death might not have had a 
hand in bringing it about. The world might and 
probably would say that I have been on the closest 
terms of intimacy with you — ^your husband is foully 
murdered and I marry you and benefit to the extent 
of seven thousands a year. Therefore I must have 
this mystery cleared up before I ask you to marry 
me. I am not a coward but I am not willing to let 
even the shadow of such a suspicion fall upon me ; 
and my anxiety is as much for the sake of your good 
name as for my own — ^perhaps more so." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A PLAIN QUESTION. 

" A indden bold and unexpected question will many times surprise 
a man and laj him open." 

It must be owned that although the old Jack had 
in a great measure come back again, there was still 
a great gulf fixed between Lord Bosstrevor and 
EtheL 

All the sweet friendliness of the old relations 
between them were gone, for a time at least. The 
weeks crept by and wore into months ; Ethel's time 
as a tenant of Mrs. Ackroyd's came to an end and 
she moved her belongings to another flat on the 
same floor as Madame Wclenski's was on. These 
rooms were larger and brighter in every way and 
Ethel would have been perfectly happy in them if 
only that barrier of restraint which existed between 
Jack and her had been removed. 

But they seemed to see far less of each other 
than they had been used to do in poor Cosmo's time 
— he never came to dinner now, never suggested 
going anywhere with her, and although he came in 
to see her nearly every day it was always about the 
same time in the afternoon and he never stayed a 
very long time. In fact, he was, as he believed, 
leading such a very circumspect life that not even 
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Mrs. Grundy could venture to couple his name with 
that of the young widow whose husband had been 
so mysteriously murdered. 

So the pleasant spring days wore on; London 
became gay and bright, the trees in the parks and 
squares put on their tenderest shades of green, the 
smart boxes in front of the smart houses began to 
be filled with all colours of the rainbow — with great 
moon-daisies, red geraniums, rich-hued begonias and 
gay calceolarias — and people came and went to all 
manner of entertainments, clad in the gayest of 
garments; indeed it was a brilliant season and 
Ethel began to feel like some humble mole stranded 
in the midst of a great garden-party. 

She might have gone out a good deal herself at 
this time, for Madame Wolenski was in a very smart 
set, thanks to her good introductions, and would 
willingly have taken her everywhere. Apart from 
this, a lovely young widow of twenty-three, with an 
income absolutely her own of seven thousand a year, 
does not generally want for friendship and attention 
in the gay city where feelings are really not very 
deep — where you may see the frisky widow of fifty 
years, and of six weeks* widowhood, going modestly 
to the opera under the thin disguise of her duty to 
society and an unwiUingness to intrude her private 
griefs upon the world at large. 

But Ethel, who now that she was complete mis- 
tress of herself in every way had begun to develops 
a very fair will of her own, had made up her mind 
to one thing, which was that she would not go out 
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into Society during that season. She had promised 
to go abroad — ^to Homborg or Swalbach — in August 
with Madame Wolenski, and Sosstrevor had half 
promised to follow them. Indeed if the truth be 
told, he was already busily engaged in getting up 
such symptoms as would sternly necessitate a 
sojourn at a G-erman Bad during the late part 
of the summer. 

But meantime Ethel was still the other man's 
wife — ^and the other man, poor misguided man that 
he had been, stood between them far more than he 
had ever had any wish to do. 

"He is so diflferent,*' Ethel complained bitterly 
to Madame one day when that lady had been taxing 
her with her altered looks and low spirits. "He 
has never been the same since he became Lord 
Eosstrevor. I don't believe the diflFerence is any- 
thing to do with poor Cosmo's death at all. He 
used to be fond of me, Helfene — yes, indeed, he did 
— he — ^he told me so." 

" A great many men tell married women that," 
remarked Madame drily — " it is a very safe way of 
amusing themselves." 

"But Jack never wanted to amuse himself in 
that way," Ethel cried indignantly — " but listen — 
if you will keep it as a great secret, Helfene, I will 
tell you all, and then you can advise me, for I 
have nobody — nobody to help me in any way but 
you." 

^It shall be a perfect secret," said Madame 
solemnly. 
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"Well, I will tell you all. You know when 
Major Dennis exchanged to the 15th I was then a 
very unhappy woman. He did not ill-use me, at 
least not actually, although I have had my arms 
and wrists all bruised and black from his rough- 
ness." 

" My little one — never ! " Madame cried indig- 
nantly. 

" Yes, it is true," Ethel replied. " And one day 
when Jack and I were out together, he noticed it — 
and — and he asked me to leave Cosmo and — ^you 
know the rest." 

" And you would not." 

"No — I was fond of Jack, you know, and he 
wouldn't have suggested it if he had not thought 
that Cosmo had ill-used me. But really Cosmo 
scarcely knew what he was about — he — he " 

" Had been drinking, I suppose ? " ended Madame. 
" Well ; and Mr. Jack asked you to end it all by 
going away with him. And, of course, that was 
what any man who cared for you would do. And 
when you said No ? " 

"Well, I think Jack was rather glad," Ethel 
answered simply. "Fm sure of it — only Heldne, 
although he told me more than once that he loved 
me with all his heart, he has never told me so since 
— since he might have done. I think about it all, 
and I think about it till I scarcely know what to 
believe. Sometimes I feel sure that he does care — 
and then again, I feel as if I have been mistaken 
and that he only pities me. Sometimes I fancy 1 
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have too much money, and if he were Jack Trevor 
Btill I would speak out boldly about it. But Jack 
is rich now, very rich, and my seven thousand a 
year are a mere nothing compared to his income. 
And then again I fancy that now there is a title to 
consider and he the last of the name, that he may 
not want to— to— marry a widow, who might have 
no heir. Oh I I think and I think till I am nearly 
out of my senses. And at the end of it all, I don't 
know what to think." 

Madame Wolenski took the girl's small soft 
hand. 

" It is very hard on you, my little one," she said, 
" but I would have patience yet. I don't think 
about the matter — I k7U)w Lord Bosstrevor loves 
you with all his heart." 

** How do you know ? " 

" I have seen him watch you about the room. I 
have seen him turn so eagerly to the door when we 
have met here and you have not yet come to us. I 
have seen a thousand signs good enough to tell me 
exactly what he feels for you — ^and I say to you, 
little one, only have a little patience and all will be 
well by and by." 

So Ethel, with what patience she could muster, 
set herself to the task of waiting. It was but weary 
work, and before many days had gone by, Madame 
Wolenski, who had kept her eyes open, made up 
her mind that she would take the matter into her 
own hands and put uncertainty to an end once for 
all. 
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Now Madame Wolenski, like all persons who have 
travelled much and lived in many countries, was 
a woman who did not hesitate long after she 
had once made up her mind ; therefore she did 
not hesitate very long at this juncture. Having 
decided to act, she very soon found a way of 
having a little private talk to Lord Kosstrevor 
— in fact, the very next time she met him at 
]Mrs. Dennis's, she found an opportunity of saying 
to him, " I particularly want to have half an hour's 
quiet talk with you, Lord Eosstrevor." 

" Certainly, Madame," he replied. " When shall 
I ?" 

*^ I will go now — will you come in to my room 
when you take leave of the little one ? " 

*^ Certainly. I am at your service," he said 
courteously. 

"Nay, it is not for my service exactly," she said 
smiling at him. 

He smiled too, and then Ethel, who had been to 
fetch the majestic Crummies, came back again, and 
very soon Madame betook herself away. 

*^Yes, I must go, dear child," she said when 
Ethel began a feeble protest against her going so 
soon. " I am dining out and have something to do 
before then." 

She kissed her and patted her cheek, gave her 
hand to Lord Bosstrevor and also a meaning look 
as he held open the door. And presently, that is 
after half an hour or so. Jack also took his leave 
and instead of turning down the stairs — ^Ethel never 
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went to the lift or the top of the stairs with him, as 
she used to do — ^he went on and rang at Madame 
Wolenski's bell. 

He was shown into her boudoir, a pleasant little 
room with plenty of flowers and plants about it and 
with a tiny conservatory at one end. 

" Come in here," she said holding out her band to 
him. "We shall be less likely to be disturbed 
than in the other rooms. I find my friends have a 
way of coming unexpectedly and wishing to write 
a note to me." 

Lord Bosstrevor followed her into the room and 
she closed the door behind them. ** We shall be 
quite undisturbed here," she said. "And now, I 
daresay you are wondering why I asked you to 
come up here ? " 

" A little," he answered smiling. 

** Ah ! yes. Well — I am going to ask you a very 
plain question — perhaps what you will think a very 
impertinent question — but I am almost an old 
woman, Lord Bosstrevor, and I hope you will for- 
give me if I seem either impertinent or intrusive. 
But as you must know, I take a very great and 
deep interest in our dear little friend, Mrs. Dennis 
— and I want you to tell me in the strictest 
confidence, whether you have any strong feeling for 
her ? " 

" Certainly I have," he replied. 

"Then let me tell you," said Madame looking 
straight at him, "that you are making her very 
unhappy, very unhappy indeed." 
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" I hope not " he began, when the lady inter- 
rupted him. 

" Lord Eosstrevor," she said laying her hand on 
his arm — "I beg you to answer me plainly — 
What is it that has come between you ? '' 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A STRAIGHTFORWARD ANSWER. 
Truth needs not many words. 

When Madame Wolenski put that very plain 
question to Lord Eosstrevor, he gave a start and 
looked at her as if to ask the meaning of her words. 
And Madame, who was a woman of quick percep- 
tions, caught the meaning of the look and answered 
it at once. 

"You would ask me what I mean?*' she said. 
*• Of course, that is very natural. Believe me in the 
first place I beg, when I say that I have no curiosity 
on the subject whatever. I am putting myself 
forward wholly and solely for my dear little friend's 
welfare. I have thought always that you were 
exceedingly fond of her, and I know that she likes 
you not a little. Bat something has come between 
you, something which keeps you from speaking out 
and asking her to become your wife ; is it not so ? " 

« Yes," he said, « that is so ? " 

•* Then/' she returned persuasively, ** I want to 
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know what it is, because it is possible that I might 
be able to help you over it." 

"Well, Madame," he said, "I will tell you just 
how I am situated. But first, shall we not sit 
down ? It is a pity to keep a lady standing so long. 
That is better. Well, Madame, to begin at the 
beginning and to tell you, as you wish, precisely all 
about it — ^Ethel and I ought to have been married 
when she was married to Major Dennis." 

" I have already gathered that," she said. 

" But her mother kept us apart — mothers have 
sometimes a disagreeable way of interfering in their 
daughters' love-affairs and the marriages they make 
do not always turn out the best that could have 
been brought about. In this case — well. Major 
Dennis is dead, and I don't want to speak against a 
dead man. but for once I am bound to say that a 
more unmitigated brute never lived. In the first 
place he was more than twenty years older than 
Ethel, in the second he was a hard, blatant, drunken 
bully. He was never faithful to her — he thought 
nothing of raking his best friend out of his grave 
to serve as a blind to his poor little innocent child- 
wife. Why for weeks down at Chertsey, he was 
literally hunted down by some foreign woman who 
had a grudge against him — aye, and he was hunted 
out of the Service too, for she got entrance into the 
house at last — their hut you know — and that 
frightened him so that he sent in his papers and 
came to London to lose himself." 

** And that woman's name was ? " 
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" Valerie — ^Mademoiselle Valerie," he answered. 

" Ethel has mentioned her to me," said Madame 
calmly. 

*'She told you about her? " he exclaimed. 

" She told me nothing. She only asked me one 
day, before Major Dennis was killed, if I had ever 
met or heard of such a person." 

" And you had not ? " 

" I told her I had never heard of Valferie as a 
surname," Madame replied. " Well, go on with 
your story please. I am deeply interested." 

*' Well," he continued, " I don't say that Dennis 
ever actually struck her or beat her — ^not when he 
was sober, that is — but he thought nothing of 
catching hold of her little delicate wrists with his 
brutal fingers and gripping them till they were 
black with bruises — I've seen them so myself, and 
though she tried hard to pass it off, declared he 
only had caught at her to steady himaelf and all 
the rest, I've been half-maddened more than once, 
Madame, and would have given half my fortune to 
take him outside and give him a jolly good thrash- 
ing. But you can't do that sort of thing in the 
Service ; your oath prevents it, and besides, for her 
sake, I had to bottle up all I felt and force myself 
to be decently civil to the brute. She wouldn't 
leave him — not for his sake, of course, but because 
she had been brought up in that sphere of life in 
which that kind of slur becomes insupportable; 
and although I had asked her to go and would have 

gone at any moment that she chose, yet I did not 

19 
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press it. I didn't VHint the woman I loved to go 
wrong, do you see? Well, one fine morning, to 
everybody's horror, this man is found dead with a 
knife in his back, and his widow, still little more 
than a child, comes into a large fortune absolutely 
at her own disposal. At the same time his death is 
apparently shrouded in mystery and as likely as 
not the mystery will never be solved. Now do you 
not see how I am placed ? " 

"No, I don't," replied Madame — "unless you 
think that the child killed him herself, and 
with the usual selfishness of a man, you have a 
lurking fear that she might have a knife for you 
also." 

" No, I did not think of that," he said unguard- 
edly. 

"Then you did suspect her," echoed Madame 
quickly. 

Lord Eosstrevor looked up — " It's no use trying 
to deceive you, Madame," he said, " that thought 
did occur to me. She was so strange and — ^and 
I am ashamed even to remember it of myself. 
Please don't talk about it any more. I shall never 
think of it again if I can help it." 

"But what then," cried Madame, "is it that 
still stands between you ? " 

For a moment he sat looking irresolutely into the 
fire. "Madame," he said, "while this murder 
remains undiscovered, everybody who had any con- 
nection with the dead man is liable to suspicion, 
and who, do you think, is so liable to the suspicion 
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of being interested in his death as I ? If I were to 
marry Ethel to-morrow and she ever got an idea 
into her head— and remember, it might suggest 
itself or be suggested to her at any moment — ^that / 
had killed him, I should be perfectly powerless to 
defend myself to her or to put the idea out of her 
mind." 

" But you know where you were at that time ? '* 
she cried. 

*' Yes, / know where I was, but as a matter of 
fact I was not at Trevor Hall. I got so sick of the 
gloom and grandeur and loneliness that I went into 
Norwich, dined, did a theatre and slept at an hotel 
— ^they might know me — ^they might not. I got 
back to Trevor Hall just in time to have got back 
from London — now do you understand ? All that I 
wonder at is that they didn't haul me up at once 
and charge me with the murder." 

" They did not do that because they had followed 
your movements down to Norfolk and back again 
with tolerable accuracy, and because you were well- 
known here and would certainly have been identi- 
fied had you passed in or out." 

"Pooh! Somebody must have got in or out 
without being seen — that is unless it was done by 
someone within the building," he answered. 

" Yes, that is so. Then your great object is to 
find out who killed Major Dennis ? " 

"It is." 

** And you don't mean to marry her until you do 
know ? " 

I9» 
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'^Tbat is jast so. Madame, I can't marry her 
until this hideous possibility is done away with/' 
he cried. 

•* Lord Rosstrevor," she said — ^* have you any idea 
in your own mind as to ^ho did it ? " 

« Yes." 

" Who was that person ? " 

He hesitated a moment — ** Oh ! I don't think I 
ought to mention a name when the matter is so 
serious as murder; it isn't &ir — I may be utterly 
wrong." 

<<It will be perfectly safe with me," she said 
calmly. " I give you my word of honour that I will 
never divulge that name." 

She held out her hand as an earnest of good 
&ith and he took it for a moment in his own. *^ I 
think," he said rather unwillingly, " that the woman 
Valerie did it. You see, she had every reason to 
do him a harm, at least — ^by her general conduct, it 
would seem so. He had the most mortal and 
abject fear of her, and I feel pretty sure that she 
meant doing for him sooner or later, and that he 
knew it." 

" Then why did you not set the police on her 
track ? " Madame enquired. 

" I would have done so. I wanted to do it, but 
Ethel would not hear of it I She was so convinced 
that the evidence against her was sa overwhelming 
that she wouldn't have a chance of getting off. 
And as it couldn't have been possible for her to get 
in or out without being seen, it would not be fair 
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to set the police after her. But she did it, Madame, 
all the same." 

" The dear child," murmured Madame under her 
breath. " Well," after a short silence — ^^ Lord Soss- 
trevor, you are a gentleman and a man of honour — 
I may speak to you quite safely ? *' 

*^ Madame I " he cried indignantly.' 

She smiled a little — ^^ Yes, I know. I know all 
about that. But I should like to have your assur- 
ance if you do not mind.'* 

** I give you my sacred word of honour, Madame," 
he said instantly, *^ that you may speak to me with 
perfect safety." 

"And nothing would tempt you to break that 
promise ? " she asked. 

•^ Nothing," he answered, " not if my life should 
pay the forfeit." 

"Good! Then, Lord Eosstrevor — stay!" she 
stopped short and held up a warning finger, then 
went to the door and opened it gently, made sure 
that no one was listening, came back to her chair 
and placed it close beside his, so that she could 
speak to him in a whisper — "Lord Eosstrevor," 
she said impressively, **Iwill tell you who killed 
Major Dennis." 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

vendetta! 

"Naethin* comes fairer to light, tlian wliathaa been long hidden.** 

It is no exaggeration to say that Lord Bosstrevor 
jumped nearly off his chair, when those impressive 
words left Madame Wolenski's lips — *^ Madame!** 
he cried. 

" Yes — ^yes — sit still," she said soothingly, " there 
is no need to be so startled about it. You want to 
know, do you not ? " 

" Why, yes — of course," he stammered, " but ** 

" But you did not think that I knew anything 
about it ? " she said looking at him with her calm 
brown eyes and a gravely quizzical expression on her 
face. "Well — now — am I to go on?" she asked. 

" Certainly, if you please," he replied. 

" Then," she said, speaking in the same quiet and 
even tone, " I will put an end to your anxiety at 
once without spinning my story out. / killed 
Major Dennis!" 

For some minutes neither of them spoke — ^Boss- 
trevor in fact, turned and stared at her, his lips 
apart, his eyes in which as yet there was no room 
for any other expression, full of unutterable amaze- 
ment. Could it be possible that this — this high- 
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bred elderly lady, with her clear out regular fea- 
tures, her snow-white baby curls, her quiet elegant 
clothes, her smooth and dainty hands, could be the 
murderess of Major Dennis? Oh I it was prepos- 
terous — he was dreaming or mad or possibly drunk I 
He jumped up from his chair and walked to the win- 
dow — he pinched himself hard to find out if he was 
awake or dreaming — he felt his face — ho laid his 
warm palms against the cold panes of glass in the 
window, and then he went back to his seat again. 
" Madame," he said at last — ** did I hear you aright 
just now ? " 

" I think you did," she said quietly. 

" That you, you killed Dennis ? " 

« Yes— why not ? Don't you think that,"— holding 
out her firm white hand — ** looks as if it could kill 
a man ? " 

" It looks as if it could do anything," he answered 
promptly, " but you don't look as if you could do 
that or anything like that. I don't believe you, 
Madame ; you are trying to set my mind at rest and 
make things easy for my dear little sweetheart," 
with a gesture in the direction of Ethel's rooms. 

" I swear to you," said Madame solemnly, " that 
I was the woman who killed Cosmo Dennis." 

" But why ? What reason had you ? " he asked ; 
he was awed by her manner but he still scarcely 
believed it in spite of her positive words. 

" I had the best of reasons " — ^gravely — " we have 
been waiting for that man's life for years — ^for 
years." 
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" Bat yoQ are not ValMe," he cried in bewilder^ 
ment. 

" No, I am not. But ValSrie is my raster ! " 

** Good God I " he exclaimed Einkiag back in his 
chair. " Then Dennis was right — he said that he 
vonld die b; the tiand of a woman before he was 
fifty." 

"Yes, and it was my sister, YalMe, who told him 
BO. Bat stay — I will begin from the very beginning 
' — I will conceal nothing from yon, and then I think 
even your cold English ideas of justice will absolve 
me and justify me for what I have done. First I 
must tell you that I am a Corsican." 

" I thought yoa were a Pole," he esclaimed. 

" My husband was a Pole — I was bom in Italy ot 
a pore Corsican stock — my mother died when I was 
ten years old at the birth of her third child, my little 
sister, Violetta. There was another girl, Valerie, 
only three years old then — and I became the little 
mother to them both. Well, time went on and we 
lived a simple retired life in our little southern city 
until I was sis-and-twenty, Valerie nineteen, little 
Violetta only sixteen years ! She was our pride, our 
delight, our joy, the blessing of my. father's lonely 
old age, for he had loved our mother with all his 
heart and soul, with no thought of ever filling her 
place by another woman. After her sixteenth birth- 
day was past, Violetta left the convent where she, 
and I too, had been educated, and came home to 
share our pleasant and simple life. So time went 
on, a few months went by. Violetta was the aoknow- 
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ledged belle of the neighboarliood and might have 
married several times exceedingly well. However 
she only tossed her head at all the lovers who came 
our way, and as we were not anxious to get rid of her 
we only laughed and thought it no more than a 
young girl's caprice. But one fine morning, Violetta 
was missing. We searched high, we searched low- 
not a trace of her could we find, until at last a note 
reached us from Florence. In it she bade us a 
tender adieu — ^begged us not to worry about her — 
said that she was on her way to England to become 
the wife of a young and handsome English lord, who 
would bring her back to see us all when he was 
safely married to her after the English laws, which 
necessitated being married in his own country. I 
do not know," Madame went on, "whether we 
quite believed it or not. We hoped it might all be 
true — ^but our father bade us say that Violetta had 
gone ofiT on a visit to some of our relations at 
Florence, and as everyone knew the letter had come 
from there, the story was accepted readily enough. 
Well, some six or seven weeks went by and then we 
got a poor little letter from Paris. Would we go to 
her — she was alone — ill — ^heart-broken. My father 
and I went. We found her in a small hotel, alone, 
deserted, shamed, with nothing but a letter of 
brutal farewell to give us the clue we sought. He 
bad left her a sum of money — a hundred pounds in 
French notes — and gave an address in England for 
her to write and tell him that she had got safely 
back to her people. The address was " C. Dounne, 
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Esq., 4lB, Conimarket, Idleminster," We sent 
back his money, with the words that we did not 
wish to keep the price of blood — ^Valerie wrote 
— ^and that we guessed that was not his own 
name but that sooner or later we should find it 
out and him also, and that in that day he 
would learn what Gorsicans meant by the word 
« Eevenge." " 

She stopped for a moment — ^and Rosstrevor drew 
a long long breath. He had lost all his feeling of 
horror — he was only intensely interested in her 
story. 

" She signed it — " Madame went on — ^*** Valerie, 
the sister of your victim,' — and then we could 
only think of our poor child, Violetta. It was not 
for long — before the following year had come, we 
had laid her to sleep for ever with a little nameless 
babe beside her and the merciful grave had closed 
over her shame. 

" Our friends never knew the truth, Violetta was 
supposed to have died of a decline — the secret was 
ours. But we Gorsicans, Lord Eosstrevor, do not 
let our injuries lie in the same graves with our 
injured ones ! No 1 Violetta was gone — we had then 
plenty of time to look for her betrayer. He was not 
known at the address he gave — ^that went without 
saying. My father went there himself. Yes, a Mr. 
Dounne had sent once or twice for his letters there 
— but only two letters had come, both with an 
Italian post-mark. And he had sent — they had no 
idea of his identity. They remained, my father 
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and Valerie, for some months in a lodging in the 
Cornmarket at Idleminster, but he never came for 
any more letters — he guessed that we should lie in 
wait for him. Well, years passed over. I married 
and went to live in Vienna with my husband, who 
was rich and kind ; but my father and Valerie 
remained always in the places where the English 
most resort, always looking for a face that they had 
never seen, always trying to find the clue which 
would prove the death warrant of our lost one's 
betrayer. I was somewhat out of the reckoning 
because I was married and my great duty was to 
my husband — Oh ! they are very just our people, 
very just. 

" The only real clue that we had was the know- 
ledge that this Dounne's name was Cosmo. We 
believed that this was his real name, for Violetta 
wore to the day of her death a little ring with a 
true lover's knot in small diamonds and turquoises, 
and on the hoop within we found the words en- 
graved — * Cosmo to Violetta ' — ^that was after her 
death. Well, the years went by and at last my 
father died. He died in my house in Vienna. And 
just before the end, he passed on the Vendetta 
to us and made us both solemnly swear that we 
would never lay it down until we had gained our 
end. 

** Well — I need not go through all the life that 
my sister Valferie led after that. She had to work 
in the dark, you know, and she found out that she 
had once actually been near enough to the man we 
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were Beeking, to hare taken his hand, to have told 
him his past and future by the lines in his hand ; 
and she foretold to him, not knowing then who he 
was, or rather not knowing that other life of his — 
* You will die by the hand of a woman before you 
are fifty."' 

" By Jove, yes,** Eosstrevor broke in — ^^ I re- 
member his telling us that the very first day that 
Valdrie spotted him in Ghertsey. He was com- 
pletely knocked over by the sight of her." 

'* Ah I — well, it was odd but we never found out 
how he learnt that she was Violetta's sister — ^stay, 
of course, he must have recognized her surname at 
the time and fancied himself perfectly secure in his 
own personality. Well — ^well — she found him out 
at last but not until this very summer at Ghertsey. 
She tried hard to get hold of him there but he knew 
that he need expect no mercy from her and he was 
always on the watch. She could not succeed in 
getting near him — at least," significantly — ** not 
near enough / 

^'So she, not wishing to waste more time, sent 
for me to come to her in London. She had found 
him out in his fancied safety here. I was by then a 
widow of five years and the betrayer of my sister 
did not know me. So I came here. I had the best 
introductions, for I move in the best society in Vienna 
-—I am rich and personally an attractive woman. I 
waited my time patiently and — ^but there, what is 
the use of talking about it — ^you know all the rest 
— all the world knows it — So I '* 
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She was perfectly unmoved — she sat erect and 
dignified in her large arm-chair, her firm white 
hands resting idly on the arms thereof^ her white 
curls and fine-cut face thrown out in relief by the 
tall back of carved oak behind her. Lord Bosstrevor 
gazed at her in profound amazement. 

** I cannot believe it," he burst out at length. 

"But you may believe it — ^it is absolutely true,'* 
said Madame quietly. 

" So you murdered Dennis and ** 

" Hush I We do not call such an act by so ugly 
a name in Corsica," she interrupted. "I avenged 
my sister — ^yes. Say rather that I did a service to 
the whole world when I removed that wretch from 
the face of the earth. See the kindness it was to 
his poor little wife. Wife — ^his little slave I should 
say. I set her free, and if she knew the truth she 
ought to bless my name for ever. You also, Lord 
Eosstrevor — ^you can never thank me sufficiently 
for the inestimable service that I have rendered 
you." 

I must confess that at this point Lord Bosstrevor 
began to wish himself safely out of the room — he 
scratched his head in perplexity — he looked at her 
doubtfully — "Yes — I see what you would say," she 
said quite placidly. "You English look at these 
matters in a diflFerent light. You will not give me 
up to your very blundering justice because you have 
given me your word of honour that you would 
respect my confidence; and you are the kind of 
Englishman who keeps his word at all hazards. But 
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you won't let my little friend, whom I have set free 
from a monster who was breaking her heart, come 
and see me again ; you will regard me during all the 
rest of your life as a bloodthirsty murderess, and were 
I to discuss the subject with you for fifty years I 
should never be able to make you see me in the 
same light as I see myself — that is merely an instru- 
ment of retributive justice, as much justified in my 
act as your judge is when he pronounces the 
sentence of death upon a convicted murderer. Well, 
well, Lord Rosstrevor — I have loved your little 
friend very dearly and very truly, and during all the 
rest of my life — which I shall probably spend in 
Vienna, the city that I love best — I shall feel better 
and happier for having known her, and for knowing 
as I do, that I have been the means of turning her 
gloom into sunlight. And now there is one thing 
I want to ask of you. Don't tell her this — she has 
been brought up in the English way — she would 
look upon me with horror. I could not bear that, 
even in my thoughts." 

"Madame — I promise you she shall never learn 
it from me," he said solemnly. 

" Stay — you shall see that I can be a real friend 
as I can be a real enemy. If ever that thought 
comes into her mind — that you had to do with Cosmo 
Dennis's death — then, you have my full permission 
to tell her all." 

" I thank you," he said. 

" And now do you go — as I told Ethel, I 
am dining out. Grood-bye — No — don't shake 
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hands with me unless you like — I shall not be 
oflfended." 

For one moment he hesitated. Then he bent 
and kissed her hand courteously. "Madame," he 
said — " I confess I do not think as you do — but it is 
not my place to judge a national custom. I thank 
you for your confidence — and I will respect it." 

Something very like tears came into her eyes — 
" I shall go back to Vienna next week — I should 
like to see her once before I go." 

Her faltering voice touched him instantly — ^** I 
shall not say a word to prevent it," he said — 
" though afterwards " 

" Afterwards ! There can be no afterwards," she 
cried almost fiercely. " Go ! The blessed saints 
protect you both — Grood-bye I " 

« * « « « 

It was just a year and a week after Cosmo Dennis 
had come to his untimely end — a group of men 
were standing about the hearth in the smoking- 
room of a Club in Pall Mall listening to the remarks 
of a large awkward man with very yellow gloves and 
very small eyes — "Ah!" he was saying — "I only 
got here last night — went for a scamper over to 
Viennah and Berlin — sort of farewell, y' know, 
before I lay myself down at the feet of the 
sweetest little widow that ever lived. By the 
bye — it's just a year ago to the very week, isn't 
it?" 

" Do you mean Mrs. Dennis, Pottinger ? " 
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" Of courae — what other vidov should I mean — 
er— «!?" 

" Oh ! — ^but haven't you heard ? " 

" Heard — what 'i " 

"Why — She's the other man's wife," Home 
cried. "She aad Bosstreroi were married this 
morning i " 
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comment on the author of < Booties' Babv.' Soldiers and children, 
children uid soldiers — she knows both classes, and can make them 
talk as they talk, and act as they act. * No such great matter,' 
says somebody ? Then let somebody go, not for a soldier but for a 
reviewer, and see how often it is done." 

— Gbobgb Sauttsbubt, in the Academy, November 22ind, 1890. 
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THE OTHER MAN'S WIFE. 

In One Vol., Ciown Stc, Cloth, 2b, 6d. 



"This if one of the best, if not the beet, novehi yet produced 
by this popular writer. The plot is highly dramatie, mid the 
interest thoroughljr sustained. The pathos which crops up here 
and there is genuine, and the love scenes are most delicately 
handled. The tender ^sages never descend to common-place 
twaddle or maudlin sentiment. The male characters are capitally 
drawn. The first Tolume is particularly good, but the second is 

still better. There is a sparkle and a dash in the 

composition that makes every chapter tell.'^ 

—Public Opinion, March 20th, 1891. 

'* There can be but one opinion as to the ability of John Strange 
Winter to interest her readers, and her new story, ' The Other 
Man's Wife,' is a bright, breezy bit of work, with a delightful 
hero and a sweet heroine, despite the fact that she almost lets her 
heart get the better of her wifely duty to a dninken brute. The 
author is simply true to life in her portrait of Ethel Dennis, the 
sorely-tried wife of a dissolute Major, old enough to be her father ; 
and in carrying out her practice of refusing to paint the heroine 
in colours so delicate and spotless that they have no resemblance 
to the human woman of everyday life, she does not forget to 
teach the entirely wholesome lesson that while a woman of blame- 
less reputation is a beautiful thing, a woman of blameless life is 
more beautiful still." — Cowrt Journal, March 2Sth, 1891. 

"It is safe to say that John Strange Winter's reputation will 
lose nothing from the publication of this novel, whereof the tone 
is excellent and the literary wodcmanship is finished.'* 

—Pictorial World, March 28f A, 1891. 

" A capital novel all over is 'The Other Man's Wife,' by John 
Strange Winter. As in her previous works so in this, the gifted 
authoress catches hold of the reader's attention in the very first 
pa^e, and never lets go it until the last pa^e is turned. The 
writing too is vigorous and the characterisation strong. Mudie 
will have to lay in an exceptionally large stock of the book, as it 
is sure to be in great demand all through the spring and summer." 

—People, March 2Qnd, 1891. 

"It is written with life and spirit, is full of interesting situa- 
tions, and it shows the author to be possessed of a keen and 
observant mind." — Sydney Mail, 

*< * The Other Man s Wife ' shows that the author has not lost 
her gift of simple pathos and smooth narration." — Graphic, 

<* An excellently well-written story." — Sheffield Tdegra/pK 
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GOOD-BYE. 

" * Good-Bye/ the latest of John Strange Winter's many grace- 
ful and genial noyelettes, bears testimony alike to the imagination, 
fertility and constructiye ingenuity of that gifted and voluminous 

"writer *G-ood-Bye* is a charming and sympathetic 

story."— i)a% Tdegraph, July 2nd, 1891. 

*' 'Qood-Bye' is one of the best little books that have come 
from her pen. There are deep and serious interests involved in 
the story, and they are sympatnetically handled." 

—Queerit July IStk, 1891. 

"From beginning to end the author never loses the grip 
she has got on the reader. . . One of the most interesting 
of John Strange Winter's clever novels." — Star, July 30tA, 1891. 

" It is a veritable etching in prose, and a masterpiece — this 
* Good-bye.'"— i»««rary ^ews, li.Y., July, 1891. 

' ' Those who like a moving story, told with undoubted skill, should 
by all means ask for * Good-Bye. * " 
—Yorkshire Post, July I5th, 189 1. 

LUMLE Y THE P AINTER. 

•**Lumley the Painter' cannot be better described, or indeed 
more highly praised, than by saying it is like the author's former 
productions of the same kind . . . . It is sure to be widely 
read." — Scotsman, Nov. 2nd, 1891. 

*' A simple stOry simplv told, nothing more, and yet how real 
everything is 1 . . . The characters are all drawn with remark- 
able clearness and success ; indeed Mrs. Jock is the best creation 
we have had given to us for some time. She is so cheery, so bright, 
so wonderfully individualistic, that to read of her is to know her, 
and to know her is to love her. So many popular writers, once 
they have gained the confidence of their readers, are apt to de- 
teriorate in their work, but John Strange Winter never. All her 
work is the same : bright, cheery, natural." 

—Torquay Times, Nov. 6tfi, 1891. 

** A fascinating story delightfully told." 

— Dundee Courier, Nov. 7th, 1891. 

**'Lumley the Painter* is a charmingly written story, and 
ought to be read, if only for the clear characterisation which 
attracts and interests during one's progress through its pages. It 
is another pleasant testimony to the tried abilities of this successful 
novelist."— i>war/, Nov. 10th, 1891. 

" A pleasant little story of country-house life." 

Star, Nov. 10th, 1891. 

*< We can recommend it as an excellent means of whiling away 
a railway journey." — En^landf Oct.-S^h, 1891. 
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